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PREFACE 


This book, in retrospect, is founded on fragments and traces of 
personal memory, despite its attempt at intellectual understanding and 
theoretical rigor. They are recollections and images that traverse three 
places from the late i 960s to the mid- i98os. In Taiwan, there was my 
maternal grandmother's fondness for things Japanese; my not being 
allowed to play with the "Taiwanese" kids in the neighborhood; one of 
my uncle's (a "mainlander") constant references to the Japanese as 
"little devils"; the aboriginal dance I saw as a little kid; the siren and 
drills at school for the impending "Chinese invasion." In Japan: the 
indescribable fear I had at the age of ten when I first saw a group of 
mainland Chinese in Mao suits; the Japanese men, with their golf bags 
and expectant grins, waiting for the next flight to Taipei to see their 
"girlfriends"; a sixtysomething Taiwanese obasan who continues to 
extend her tourist visa every six months to stay in Japan; the small 
kuan-ti (one of the Chinese deities popular in Taiwan) temple in Kobe. 
In China: the anxiety of meeting my paternal relatives for the first 
time to inform them of my father's passing away, after their forty-year 
separation; an old Japanese coal factory in Shenyang; the "soft seat" 
train cars for the "foreign" visitors and the "hard seat" cars for the 
Chinese; my grandfather, upon seeing me for the first time, his voice 
choked in tears, saying to me, "Good, good, you have come home." 


Only much later did I realize that these personal experiences of my 
formative years are embedded in and diffused by several historical 
conditions: Japanese imperialism and colonialism, civil war in China, 
postwar Kuomintang (KMT) anti-Communist authoritarianism in 
Taiwan, American Cold War policies and post-Cold War China-Taiwan 
relations. At some level, this book is an attempt to make some sense of 
the relationship between the personal and the historical, to seek 
coherence where coherence seems impossible. It is an attempt to 
understand how historical events have enabled, or disabled, certain 
ways in which people make sense of and come to terms with their 
belongings, their allegiances, and their situatedness. It is also an 
attempt to understand how these formations of identity in turn 
rearticulate and redefine historical events and the way people imagine 
political possibilities. 


This book would not have been possible without the 
encouragement, support, and guidance of many people. I owe a great 


deal to Masao Miyoshi for his generosity, humor, and intelligence. He 
taught me not only how to approach intellectual endeavors with 
critical and political sensibility, but also how to relate to other people 
with decency, empathy, and commitment. I thank him for putting up 
with my ignorance, naivete, and restlessness. I only hope this book in 
some small way justifies his continuous support and trust. Teachers 
and friends during my graduate studies at the University of California 
at San Diego have in different ways affected and enhanced my 
intellectual growth and personal life. William Tay encouraged me to 
study colonial literature in Taiwan when I knew nothing about it. Lisa 
Lowe continually supported and pushed me to think in more complex 
and nuanced ways. Jim Fujii, Christena Turner, and Wai-lim Yip 
provided the opportunity to further develop my project with their 
critical and invaluable comments. Without their kindness and 
understanding, this would not have been possible. Ben Bertram, Eric 
Cazdyn, Kiyota Tomonori, Miyata Yuko, Sahng-young Moon, Arnie 
Parry, Irene Wei, and Mitsuhiro Yoshimoto all helped to make high 
theory more grounded and graduate school more bearable. I am 
grateful for their comradeship. 


I would also like to thank Kuan-Hsing Chen for giving me an 
opportunity to present some of my research in Chinese for the first 
time at the National Tsing-hua University in Taiwan. He has always 
inspired me with his intellectual energy and political commitment. 
Tomiyama Ichiro of Osaka University and Ota Yoshinobu of Kyushu 
University have been more than generous with their time and 
friendship. I have learned much from them. Several scholars of 
Japanese and Taiwanese studies in the United States have directly and 
indirectly affected my thinking and writing. I would like to 
acknowledge Sung-sheng Yvonne Chang, Mellie Ivy, Norma Field, Tak 
Fujitani, Naoki Sakai, Miriam Silverberg, Stefan Tanaka, and John 
Treat. Iam grateful for their encouragement and support. 


Colleagues at Duke University have provided intellectual energy 
that is both stimulating and rewarding. I thank Stan Abe, Arif Dirlik, 
Michael Hardt, Fred Jameson, Bruce Lawrence, Alberto Moreiras, 
Charlie Piot, and Ken Surin for their intelligence and friendship. I 
must particularly thank Walter Mignolo for involving me in the 
conference entitled "Globalization and the Relocation of Languages 
and Literatures" and for our many discussions of competing 
colonialisms. I am grateful to the entire Department of Asian and 
African Languages and Literature and to the Japanese Studies faculty 


for their wonderful generosity. Anne Allison, miriam cooke, Kris 
Troost, and Karen Wigen have always been supportive and 
encouraging. I must also thank Eric Zakim and Gennifer Weisenfeld 
for being both good colleagues and trusting friends. Gail Woods made 
coming to the office every day a pleasant experience. The Asian 
Pacific Studies Institute has provided me with many forums for 
scholarly exchange and with financial support for traveling to 
conferences. I am especially grateful to the director, Nan Lin, for 
putting Asian Studies on the Duke map and to Mavis Mayer for 
making everything work. Ralph Litzinger has been an intellectual 
interlocutor, a drinking buddy, and a partner in crime. I have turned 
to him often for thoughtful criticism and supportive friendship. Jing 
Wang's intellectual energy and humanity have always been an 
inspiration to me. She has always been there to show me the strengths 
as well as the limitations of my thinking. 


I would like to thank Sheila Levine at the University of California 
Press for her interest in this project and her unwavering support. Two 
anonymous readers and Ken Pomeranz provided substantial and 
constructive suggestions regarding the early manuscript. I am grateful 
for their comments and encouragement. My gratitude also extends to 
Nick Murray, my copy editor, and Jan Spauschus Johnson, my project 
editor. 


Justin Hong-en Ching was born during the preliminary stage of this 
project. Some of the writing was done with him napping on my 
shoulder. Despite the sleepless nights and chaotic days, he has brought 
a much-needed human perspective to intellectual work and academic 
professionalization. As always, Laura Tran has been my foremost 
supporter, believing in the project when I felt like giving up. Without 
her sacrifices and understanding, I could not have completed this 
manuscript. Finally, I dedicate this hook to my mother for her 
strength, forbearance, and kindness. 


Throughout this book, East Asian names, except for those who are 
resident outside East Asia or have published in English, are written in 
the East Asian order: family name first. All translations from Japanese 
and Chinese to English are mine unless otherwise indicated. 


Introduction 
Those Who Once Were “Japanese” 


On the unseasonably warm morning of February 24, 1979, seven 
Taiwanese aborigines slowly but steadily made their way to the office 
at the Yasugunijinja, a shrine that consecrates the spirits of Japanese 
soldiers killed during the Second World War.' The members of the 
entourage, five men and two women, had exhausted their savings and 
money borrowed from people in their villages to come to Japan. They 
were representatives from several aboriginal territories. More 
precisely, they were representing the descendants of the hundreds of 
aboriginal soldiers who fought and died during the war in the name of 
the Japanese Emperor. Many nonahoriginal Taiwanese ex-soldiers 
have made similar pilgrimages. 


After arriving at the office, they were received by a middle-aged 
man in a white hakama skirt. Referring himself as the chief of 
investigation, the man formally greeted the group: "I am very glad 
that you have come. The departed spirits must be delighted by your 
presence." 


The man then went on enthusiastically about the Yasuguni shrine 
and Shintoism without pausing for a second to inquire about the 
purpose of the group's visit. Although the aborigines still spoke some 
Japanese-now some thirty years after the end of Japanese 
occupationthey could only grasp fragments of the man's seemingly 
endless monologue. Paying no attention to the aborigines, the man 
went on fluently, as if conversing with an average Japanese. 
Overwhelmed by the man's eloquence, the aborigines all dropped their 
heads in silence. 


Seizing upon a break in the man's speech, the leader of the group, 
Payan-taimo (now going by the Chinese name Yiin Yo-hui), 
interrupted and spoke falteringly about their intent. "We Takasago 
people were Japanese during the war.' Therefore, we cooperated in 
Japan's war. Many of our people died. There were even villages where 
not one person returned. However, Japan has forsaken us for over 
thirty years. While the Japanese have received military pensions and 
other forms of reparation, we have gotten nothing. Therefore, we are 


representing the entire Takasago people to demand compensation 
from Japan and to have the spirits of the dead returned to us. We 
want to worship the spirits of our relatives by ourselves in our own 
homes. Please return the spirits to us." 


His words appeared to be an outburst arising from over thirty years 
of anguish and expectation in a single breath, and round beads of 
sweat covered the forehead of the elderly Payan-taimo. 


"I am very sorry. You have endured many hardships," the man in 
white nodded. But as far as the visitors' wish was concerned, the man 
continued, "I want to speak to the question of the spirit on a higher 
level. The spirit is not something that can he taken away or given 
back. It is hard for me to understand what you mean by asking us to 
return the spirits." 


Seeing that the aborigines were unable to discern what he had just 
said, the man went on, "Spirit is like fire. Let's say there is a fire 
burning here. Whoever wants the fire can just take and transfer it to 
their own place. No matter where or how many, they can take it. 
Now, how about you all do the same?" 


Surprised and dumbfounded by the man's response, the aborigines 
were hurriedly escorted out to tour the shrine and worship before it. 
After the aborigines conducted the obligatory rituals of worship, a 
clerk led the seven to a parlor. When they arrived at a large table, 
they were each presented with a white rice-paper bag stamped with 
the emblem of the Yasuguni shrine. As the aborigines sat upright 
around the table, the man in the white robe reappeared. He looked 
around the group and said, "You have paid your respect. The gifts are 
symbols of your visit. Please take them hack to your country for 
worship." 


When the man finished, Chiwas-tari, a widow, asked immediately, 
"Is it written inside that you have returned my husband's spirit?" 


"Well, not exactly. . ." the man mumbled. The man explained that 
according to Japanese custom, the spirits of those who died for Japan 
during the war are to be enshrined in the Yasuguni. He then pleaded 
for the aborigines to understand Japanese custom. The color of 
Chiwastari's complexion changed suddenly. 


"We have come from Taiwan to ask you to return the spirits of our 
husbands. Please return them to us." 


The seriousness of Chiwas-tari's words wiped the forced smile off 
the man's face. "According to Japanese customs, we cannot do that. 
Please understand our rules." 


Sajun-tahos, another widow, countered immediately, "We 
understand Japanese customs, but please also respect the Takasago 
people's customs." 


"What do you want me to do?" The man was stuck for a reply. 


Chiwas-tari then said, "Please write down clearly here whose spirit 
you have returned and give the paper to us. Furthermore, please take 
their names off the list of spirits enshrined in the Yasuguni." 


"I cannot do that." 


"Why can't you return my husband's spirit to me?" Chiwas-tari's 
voice was now choking with tears. 


Sajun-tahos then added, "Japan has ruthlessly used us during the 
war. But we will not be used again. If you can't return the spirits to us, 
we will not take this!" She pushed the rice-paper bag away from her. 


Chiwas-tari concurred, "I will not take this either. Until you return 
the spirit to me, I will not move from here. I am willing to die here." 


Following Sajun-tahos and Chiwas-tari, the rest of the group also 
pushed the symbols of their visit away from them and said in unison, 
"We return this to you!" 


The man in white was left stunned and speechless. It was as if 
silence had befallen the room, and the warmth from the wintry sun 
had suddenly turned freezing. 


This episode describes a telling encounter between the (ex)colonizer 
and the (ex)colonized in the so-called postcolonial condition. It is a 
condition marred by the former imperial nation's refusal to come to 
terms with its colonial past and marked by the former subject's 
insistence on the persisting legacy of colonialism in the historical 
present. The intrusion into the Yasuguni shrine by the aborigines 
exposes and undermines the reverent symbol ofJapanese nationalism 
and patriotism. It also reveals the irrevocable sign of war crimes and 
colonial violence. The exchange dramatizes an instance where the 
ambivalence of colonial identity and difference (the aborigines "were 


Japanese"; the aboriginal custom is opposed to the Japanese custom) 
can, at least momentarily, reduce colonial speech to silence. The 
momentary unsettling of colonial authority, however, cannot disguise 
the inherent inequalities between their respective positions and the 
prolonged injustice: the guardian of a still-powerful Japanese national 
polity confronts the delegates of an emnervated and betrayed 
indigenous subalternity. Despite their resolve, the aborigines had to 
leave the Yasuguni shrine and appeal to the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare. Even at the ministry, Japanese bureaucrats rejected their 
plea. The spirits of their families never returned, lying idly among the 
departed souls of the tens of thousands of Japanese soldiers, 
commemorated for their undying dedication to the Japanese nation. 


This brief encounter represents a microcosm of a larger problematic 
of Japanese colonial discourse. The ideology of equality and fraternity 
under assimilation (doka) and imperialization (kominka) only serves 
to conceal the hypocrisy that, in the words of Ozaki Hotsuki, allowed 
the colonized "not to live as Japanese, but to die as Japanese."4 
Kominka or "the imperialization of subject peoples" is usually 
understood as the final stage of Japanese assimilation, or doka, the 
policy implemented from 1937 until Japan's defeat. Ozaki's criticism 
was directed at the latecolonial mobilization of the Taiwanese and the 
aborigines for Japan's war. However, it also accurately describes the 
shifts and contradictions within the general Japanese colonial 
attitudes in Taiwan and the various subject positions taken by the 
colonized that are the primary concern of this book. 


The indictment of Japanese colonial practices alerts us to the by 
now trite evocation of the constructedness or invention of the notions 
of "Japan," the "Japanese," the "Japanese race," or "Japaneseness." The 
plight and legacy of those who once were Japanese point to the 
irreducible contradictions of colonialism that those national and racial 
categories have attempted to (and still do) mediate, conceal, and 
displace. They also direct us to the irrepressible traces of colonial 
practices, in both their sedimentation and permutation, that continue 
to disrupt the symbolic order of a putatively "post"-colonial, "post"-war 
Japan. Our attempt at a radical critique of colonial discourse must go 
beyond merely pointing out the truisms that nations are "imagined 
communities" and identities are "historically contingent." We need to 
examine the processes and the procedures by which those categories 
are produced by colonial modernity, and how they are mobilized in 
turn as a regime of colonial power. We also need to attend to the 


contradictory longing and loathing of the once-colonized subjects in 
their ambivalent relationship to "Japan" well after the formal end of 
Japanese colonialism. In the present context, the important questions 
regarding the subjectivity of the (ex)colonized are not, "What does it 
mean to become Japanese?" or "What have the natives lost or been 
deprived of in the process of becoming Japanese?" Instead, we need to 
begin by asking, "Why must Japan's colonial discourse and practice 
take the form of interpellating its subjects into becoming Japanese?" 
"How are differences and identities in relation to the idea of what is 
"Japanese" produced and circulated through the processes of 
assimilation and imperialization?" and "What other identity formations 
and political possibilities exist beyond *Japanization'?" 


The dominant Japanese colonial discourse of doka (assimilation) 
and kominka (imperialization) does not simply signify a shift or a 
conversion from one category of identity to another, such as from 
"aborigines" and "Taiwanese" to "Japanese" or from "colonized peoples" 
to "imperial subjects." Rather, these are ideological formations that 
purposely obfuscate and deflect the issue of the legal and economic 
rights of the colonized to that of some generalized cultural process of 
becoming "Japanese" and "imperial subjects." Doka and kominka, by 
urging and then insisting that the colonized become "Japanese" (nibon 
minzoku), conceal the inequality between the "natural" Japanese, 
whose political and economic privileges as citizens (kokumin) are 
guaranteed, and those "naturalized" Japanese, whose cultural 
identities as Japanese (nihonjin) are required, but whose political and 
economic rights as citizens are continuously denied. In short, it was to 
conceal the fundamental problem of the citizenship of the non 
Japanese within the empire that the categories of "Japanese" (in doka) 
and "imperial subjects" (in kominka) were constructed and mobilized.' 


The instrumentality of this Japanese colonial discourse is 
remarkably demonstrated in the encounter between the Taiwanese 
aborigines and the guardian of Japanese nationalism. The aborigine 
soldiers who were "Japanese" (nihonjin) during the war are 
collectively enshrined in the Yasuguni just like other Japanese 
soldiers. However, the survivors and their families are continuously 
denied the reparation and redress given to the citizens of Japan, for 
they are no longer "Japanese." In both the colonial and postcolonial 
era, culture (being "Japanese" or non'"Japanese") continues to arbitrate 
and deny access to legal procedures and economic benefits. It is in this 
sense that even Ozaki's passionate indictment of Japanese colonialism 


misses the crucial distinction between "ethnos" (minzoku) and "citizen" 
(kokumin). He collapses the difference operative within colonial 
discourse into a singular category of "Japanese" (nihonjin), which is 
further differentiated only by those who are denied "living" and those 
who are urged to "die" as Japanese. 


Understandably, a passionate and powerful charge against Japanese 
colonialism has been couched in the discourse of deprivation and 
violation. It is generally argued that both doka and kominka, by 
forcing the colonized to become "Japanese" and "imperial subjects," 
have deprived the colonized of the otherwise natural and logical 
development of their identities, cultures, and nationhood. The 
underlying assumption of this argument is that cultural and ethnic 
identities, be they "Taiwanese," "Japanese," or "aborigine," simply 
existed as exclusive, transhistorical, and differentiable categories. 
Japanese colonialism brought these preconstituted groups into conflict 
and felt compelled to convert or transform the indigenous and the non 
Japanese into Japanese. As a result, the problem of Japanese 
colonialism lies not only in political and economic exploitation, but 
also in its imposition of Japanese culture and customs onto the 
Taiwanese and the aborigines. The problem here is not so much in the 
colonized's assertion of and resort to the kind of essentialism that is 
crucial for some forms of organized struggle against colonial violence. 
Instead, the nativist discourse of deprivation is unknowingly in 
complicity with colonial discourse in equally reifying the category of 
Japanese, orJapaneseness, and is thereby unable to confront the very 
historicity and contradiction within the categories themselves. By 
formulating the problem of Japanese colonialism solely in terms of the 
violent imposition of Japaneseness onto the colonized, it remains 
oblivious to the gap between cultural identification and political 
discrimination, between becoming Japanese and not having the rights 
of a Japanese citizen. 


Another aspect that is crucial to an understanding of Japanese 
colonialism in Taiwan is the presence and specter of China. As a 
cultural and political imaginary, China loomed large in the 
consciousness of Taiwanese intellectuals throughout the colonial 
period. From the initial reorientation of Taiwan's economic activities 
from southern China to Japan to the desinicization of Taiwanese 
cultural forms in the period of imperialization, Japanese colonialism 
was instrumental in delineating and delimiting the relationship 
between mainland China and colonial Taiwan. From the identification 
with Chinese nationalism as the necessary impetus for colonial 


emancipation to the postcolonial disillusion with and antipathy 
toward Chinese rule, China has played an important role in forming 
and deforming Taiwanese self-consciousness and its equivocal 
relations to Japan. Put differently, the triangulation between colonial 
Taiwan, imperial Japan, and nationalist China formed the terrain 
where contradictory, conflicting, and complicitous desires and 
identities were projected, negotiated, and vanquished. Although the 
current debate over Taiwanese independence and reunification with 
China is a post Japanese phenomenon, the Japanese colonial period 
remains a powerful subtext in which the questions of "Taiwanese 
consciousness" and "Chinese consciousness" are embedded and 
contested. 


Despite, or precisely because of, the tumultuous relation between 
colonial Taiwan and mainland China, there is a disconcerting but 
commonly held impression about Taiwanese reactions to Japanese 
colonialism. Unlike the Koreans, who vehemently detested and 
tenaciously opposed the Japanese and their colonial occupation, the 
Taiwanese are said to have retained a fairly positive image of the 
Japanese and recollected approvingly the virtues of Japanese rule. If 
the Koreans speak of oppression and resistance, the Taiwanese speak 
of modernization and development. This diametrically opposing view 
of Japan and its colonial rule, despite substantial documentation of 
resistance and collaboration in both colonies, remains the 
"commonsense" and "plebian" understanding of the difference between 
Korean national character and the neocolonial psychology of 
Taiwanese nativism. The popular postwar, postcolonial Japanese view 
of the Taiwanese as "pro Japan" (shinnichi) and of the Koreans as 
"anti-Japanese" reveals the extent to which the Japanese perceive their 
colonial differences through the lens of this kind of national-racial 
essentialization.6 Although the supposed contrast between colonial 
Taiwan and colonial Korea has more to do with their respective 
precolonial and postcolonial histories than Japanese rule per se, it is 
undeniable that Japanese colonialism has had a profound impact on 
the subsequent developments of these former colonies. 


Bruce Cumings has written cogently on the effects of Japanese co 
lonialism on the postwar economic development of South Korea and 
Taiwan.' One of Cumings' main arguments is that these emerging 
economies have "deep historical roots and cannot be understood 
merely as an outcome of salutary policy packages that encouraged 
“export-led development' (or what is known in the American 
imaginary as the Ros- tovian ‘take-off)" since the ig6os." Although 


there are critical differences between the postwar economic 
developments in South Korea and Taiwan, Cumings shows 
convincingly how their respective political and economic structures 
are deeply inscribed in, and owe their organizational synergy to, the 
logic and models of Japanese colonial development. It is this Japanese 
"difference" (together with U.S. Cold War policies), Cumings argues, 
that is ultimately responsible for the emergence of a discernable East 
Asian development model, or what he has called the "bureaucratic- 
authoritarian industrializing regime" (BAIR). 


The argument that colonialism has stimulated development is 
nothing new. Marx's writing on British colonialism in India has 
underscored the contradictory nature of colonialism. In writing on the 
effects of colonialism on Indian society, Marx shows on the one hand 
how the forcible destruction of the textile industry and the neglect of 
stateorganized public works undermined the indigenous economy." 
Yet on the other hand, he argues that colonial rule is beneficial in that 
it imports an economic system that can revolutionize production, 
introducing technological changes that will benefit the indigenous 
population in the long run. Cuming's analysis, however, as he insists, 
is not to argue that Japan developed its colonies or that postwar South 
Korea and Taiwan owe their economic growth to Japan. Instead, he is 
interested in the historical specificity of Japanese colonialism and its 
legacy as distinguished from the so-called Western form of 
colonialism; hence he compares colonial experiences in Korea, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam, and distinguishes between Japanese and French 
imperialism. 


The French, Cumings reminds us, already seasoned players in the 
great game of colonialism, spent relatively little money in Indochina, 
just enough to keep the colonial settlers content. Japan, however, as a 
late comer and the only non-Western (read nonwhite) colonizer, had 
to insist on tying colonial development to metropolitan 
industrialization efforts. As a late-developing nation, or what Jon 
Halliday has called "imperialism without capital," Japan's 
expansionism in its earliest stage ran contrary to what Lenin has 
defined for the intensification of Western imperialism as the "highest 
stage of capitalism."10 Herein lies the undeniable legacy and irony of 
Japanese colonialism in relation to the development of its colonies. 
Cumings writes, "[The Japanese] were imperialists but also capitalists, 
colonizers but also modernizers. They were every hit as interested as a 
Frederick Taylor in establishing an industrial grid and disciplining, 
training, and surveilling the workforce. Threatened by the modern 


project in the form of Western imperialism, after 1868 the Japanese 
internalized it, made it their own, and imposed it on their neighbors."" 


What Cumings does not pursue in analyzing the effects of Japanese 
colonialism is the cultural dimension of Japanese colonialism and its 
legacy, which constitutes the main concern of this book. Cumings 
defines colony and legacy in a rather narrow and constricted manner: 
colony is "one way of organizing territorial space in the modern world 
system, one that obliterated political sovereignty and oriented the 
colonial economy toward monopoly controls and monopoly profits." 
Legacy is "something that appears to be a follow-on to the different 
historical experiences of colonialism. Legacy is a term that can be 
good, had, or neutral." Colonialism, however, is never only about the 
external processes and pressures of economic development or political 
annexation. It is always also about the ways in which the colonized 
internally colluded with or resisted the objectification of the self 
produced by the colonizer, as Frantz Fanon has remarkably 
documented in Black Skin, White Masks." 


The shift from colonial legacy to the cultural legacy of colonialism is 
not just another effort to assert the significance of culture as a regime 
in which colonialism achieves its apotheosis together with military 
and economic conquests. Nor is it an attempt to trace the various 
manifes tations and continuities of metropolitan culture within the 
symbolic order of the postcolonial states. Rather, the inquiry into the 
cultural legacy of colonialism is intended to examine the workings of 
colonialism not in the logic of its development, but as an irreducible 
predicament. What concerns me here is not that colonialism has 
produced modernization, but that colonialism is part and parcel of 
modernity itself. What I outline in the following, therefore, is not a 
narrative of oppression and emancipation, but the practice of what 
Homi Bhabha calls "an uneven, incomplete production of meaning and 
value, often composed of incommensurable demands and practices," 
or the "cultures of survival" of the colonized.'4 


To insist on the predicament of Japanese colonialism, this hook puts 
forward a series of arguments on Japanese colonialism in Taiwan 
coalescing around the problematic of identity formations and the 
positions and politics of such analyses in the so-called postcolonial 
condition. Its premise rests on the assumption that cultural and 
political identities, be they metropolitan or colonial, do not exist prior 
to the processes of colonialism. Rather, colonialism constructs and 
constricts, structures and deconstructs, the ways contradictory and 


contestatory colonial identities are imagined and represented. In other 
words, it is not the essentialized differences and similarities between 
the Taiwanese and the Japanese (or between the Koreans and the 
Japanese) that substantiated Japanese colonialism. Instead, the 
historical conditions of Japanese colonialism have enabled and 
produced various discourses of cultural difference and sameness in the 
socially transformative projects of the colonizer and the colonized. 
Simply put, I argue that Japanese or Japaneseness, Taiwanese or 
Taiwaneseness, aborigines or aboriginality, and Chinese or 
Chineseness-as embodied in compartmentalized national, racial, or 
cultural categories-do not exist outside the temporality and spatiality 
of colonial modernity, but are instead enabled by it. 


While this book is driven by an interest in cultural and political 
identities and the historicity of Japanese colonialism, it does not 
analyze all the different identity formations throughout the colonial 
history of Taiwan. For example, I have left out the important and 
little-studied intra-ethnic divisions within the Taiwanese identity 
formation, and I have not given much attention to the diverse 
groupings among the Taiwanese aborigines. My purpose is not to 
produce a comprehensive history of colonial identities, but to 
historicize their conditions of possibility-the overdetermined instances 
and competing sites where the questions of cultural and political 
identities emerge as the dominant expression and constitution of 
colonial relationships. I have thus intentionally and strategically 
selected (and excluded) texts and events that best present and 
represent the overlapping and dispersed nature of identity formations 
in colonial Taiwan. These identity positions, I argue, in their fractured 
and disjointed traces, continue to mark and remark the cultural 
politics of postwar Japan, mainland China, and postcolonial Taiwan. 


Chapter i argues that decolonization, as opposed to postcolonalism, 
as both a descriptive and an analytical category, offers a better 
understanding of Japan's continuous disavowal of its war crimes and 
colonial- ity. With its defeat in the Second World War, Japan's empire 
disappeared almost instantaneously, and the Japanese themselves 
subsequently avoided the agonizing procedures of decolonization, 
both politically and culturally. The reconfiguration ofJapan's former 
colonies was relegated to the Allied forces, shaped most notably by 
American policies and later by Cold War geopolitics. Post-1945 Japan 
is thus able to narrate a history of transitions from defeat to 
demilitarization, recovery to economic miracle, that circumvents the 
colonial question. Chapter z analyzes the formation of and debate over 


Taiwanese consciousness and Chinese consciousness, their respective 
political movements since the 1920s, and their reverberation and 
repercussion today. I argue at the end that the ethnocentric analyses 
of these articulations must open up to a class-based interrogation of 
their conditions of possibility. 


Chapter 3 attempts a theoretical analysis of the Japanese colonial 
discourse of doka and kominka. My main purpose in differentiating 
kominka from doka is to elucidate the concern over the question of 
iden tities (more specifically conflict over identities) that has emerged 
as the fundamental trope in the articulation of agency in colonial and 
postcolonial discourse analysis today. I argue that the historical 
significance of kominka (and its differentiation from doka) is that for 
the first time in Taiwanese colonial history, the struggle over identity 
emerges as the dominant discourse for the colonized. Cultural 
representation under kominka therefore displaced the concrete 
problematic of the social and replaced it with the ontology of the 
personal. Chapter 4 extends the analysis of kominka to the Taiwanese 
aborigines in relation to the Musha Rebellion of 1930. The purpose is 
first to delineate a shift in colonial governmentality-its 
accommodation and repression-regarding one of the most vicious 
uprisings by the aborigines against the colonial government. Second, it 
is to understand the difficult contestation and complicated negotiation 
between colonial ideology and the resistance (and complicity) of those 
who occupy the lowest realm in the colonial hierarchy. 


Chapter 5 returns to the triangulation between colonial Taiwan, 
imperialist Japan, and nationalist China. Through a reading of The 
Orphan of Asia, I argue that the work is an allegory of Taiwan's 
gradual "coming into being" with the intensification of colonial rule 
and its disillusion with Chinese nationalism. The Orphan of Asia 
marks a historical moment when the intensifying Pacific War has 
precluded any revolutionary or reformist corrective to Japanese 
colonialism, and when China and Chinese nationalism no longer 
provide a clear and viable alternative to Taiwan's emancipation. 
However, I argue that this "emergent" Taiwan does not have a static or 
fully constituted "identity." Rather, it must be apprehended and 
articulated at the same time in relation to the "residual" Chinese 
culturalisin and the "dominant" Japanese colonialism-a contradictory 
and irreducible triple consciousness that is the embodiment of colonial 
Taiwanese identity formation. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Colonizing Taiwan 


Japanese Colonialism, Decolonization, 
and the Politics of Colonialism Studies 


We have admirably transformed this chaotic situation, 
restored peace, established order, realized financial 
independence, attended to the development of natural 
resources, promoted industrialization, and secured the 
livelihoods and properties of the people on this island.... 
The reason for our distinguished record in colonization is 
the result of the Japanese race's unique ability to rule 
another people and our skill in colonial management. It also 
speaks to the grand efficacy of managing a tropical colony. 


Togo Minoru and Sato Shiro, Taiwan shokumin hattatsushi 
IT he development of colonial Taiwan], 19 r6 


Decolonization never takes place unnoticed, for it influences 
individuals and modifies them fundamentally. It transforms 
spectators crushed with their inessentiality into privileged 
actors, with the grandiose glare of history's floodlights upon 
them. 


Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth 


In a formal sense, Taiwan was the first addition to the Japanese 
overseas empire after the resounding victories of the Sino-Japanese 
War in 1895.' The acquisition of Taiwan at the time, however, was not 
a primary objective of the emerging Japanese imperial power. Let us 
not forget that it was the desire to undermine and to unseat Chinese 
influence over the strategic positions of Korea and southern 
Manchuria that prompted Japanese aggression in the first place. The 
war was mainly fought on the Korean peninsula, and no battles were 
actually fought on Taiwan or in Japan. It is also important to 


remember that Japan's annexation of Taiwan corresponded to the 
period of "new imperialism," when Western powers competed for the 
remaining "unclaimed" territories in the world and subsequently 
created the modern colonial system.' 


The incorporation of Taiwan into the Japanese Empire reveals the 
particular historical relationship of Japanese colonialism in the larger 
geopolitics of global colonialism. As an "imperialism without capital," 
it was argued, the operation of colonialism would be extremely 
difficult, and heavy subsidies would impose a weighty burden on the 
finances of the domestic government.' It was in terms of this economic 
imperative that some regarded the acquisition of Taiwan as a luxury 
that Japan could ill afford. Large expenditures during the early years 
of colonial rule led to the characterization of Taiwan as "a burden on 
the national treasury" and "a nuisance to Japan."4 There was even 
serious consideration of selling the newly acquired colony to foreign 
powers or hack to the Chinese. Nonetheless, Japan's resounding 
victory over China signaled the "replacing of the old Chinese Empire 
by the new Japanese imperialism in East Asia." More important, the 
war had been very expensive for Japan, costing about ¥zoo million, 
three times the annual government expenditure. While Japan was on 
the silver standard, it was difficult to raise foreign loans. The huge 
indemnity of V360 million was crucial to help put Japan on the gold 
standard for its capital accumulation and subsequent industrialization. 
Conversely, the large reparation payment extracted by the Japanese 
forestalled any chances of China's economic recovery and forced the 
Chinese government to borrow more from abroad, obliging it to cede 
territory to raise the money and enfeebling its defenses even more.6 


However, as the only non-Western imperialist power, and in the 
wake of the humiliating Tripartite Intervention, the possession 
byJapan of its first overseas colony became an exercise beyond purely 
economic calculations. The annexation of Taiwan and its subsequent 
administration were to have a profound effect on the perception of the 
Japanese nation as capable of undertaking the "great and glorious 
work" of colonialism,’ a task and responsibility previously belonging 
solely to the Western nations. In short, caught in the contradictory 
position of being the only non-Western (read nonwhite) colonial 
power, Japan's domineering gaze toward its colonial subjects in the 
East invariably had to redirect itself to the imperialist glare of the 
West. In the words of GotO Shimpei, the chief of the Civil 
Administration Bureau on the island, Taiwan was to be the 
"colonization university" for Japan's first experiment in colonial rule. 


Colonial Taiwan was first to demonstrate that Japan was the equal of 
Western imperialists and second to transcend Western rule in bringing 
welfare to the conquered territory. 


Takekoshi Yosaburo, a Diet member and journalist, proclaimed 
proudly after his brief visit to the colony in 1904 that "Japan can 
point to her success thus far in Formosa as a proof of her worthiness 
to be admitted into the community of the world's great colonial 
powers."" More important, comparing the failures and successes of 
Western colonialism, Takekoshi saw Japanese rule in Taiwan as 
exceptional, given "how handicapped [Japan] always is by lack, not 
only of capital, but also of able and powerful merchants." The success 
of the first colony had legitimized Japan as a worthy imperialist and 
solidified its version of manifest destiny. He writes, 


I cannot but rejoice that we, the Japanese, have passed our first 
examination as a colonizing nation so creditably. The thought 
also of the future fills my heart with joy, because, as the Southern 
Cross seems to invite the mariner to investigate the wonders of 
the Southern Seas, so our successes in Formosa beckon us on to 
fulfill the great destiny that lies before us, and make our country 
"Queen of the Pacific. 


Takekoshi's jubilation was affirmed some years later by American 
travelers who, upon visiting the island, confirmed "Japan's greatness 
as a colonizing people" and saw Japan's achievement in Taiwan as "the 
exact counterpart of what the United States has done in the Philippine 
Islands, in Cuba, and in Porto Rico [sic].""" The colonization of Taiwan 
was as much a strategic consideration for Japan's interests in southern 
China and Southeast Asia as a symbolic demonstration of its parity 
with Western powers. By 1916, with the war among the imperialist 
nations, Taiwan's mission for the Japanese empire had become clearly 
defined by its administrators as the "base for executing the empire's 
Southern Advancement policy" and as the "test ground for the 
management of tropical colonies."" Although the role of colonial 
Taiwan was to diminish as Korea emerged as an integral and strategic 
conduit for Japanese expansion to Northeast Asia, Taiwan was to 
remain the stepping stone to the South and serve as Japan's "model" 
colony until the waning years of the empire. 


It is tempting to view Japan's lack of expansive capital and its 
nonWestern colonial status as having positioned it simultaneously as 


colonizer (in relation to Asia) and colonized (in relation to the West), 
occupying an ambivalent relationship between the two. It is true 
thatJapan itself had only narrowly escaped colonial subjugation and 
that its own entrance into modernity, as for many of the Eastern 
nations, was enabled by and predicated on the process of 
Westernization. Japan did not, for example, recover its juridical 
autonomy under the restrictions of the unequal treaties imposed by 
the Western powers until 1899. Tariff autonomy was not recovered 
until 1911. Even as a colonial power, Japan was caustically mindful of 
its non-Western and nonwhite status among the imperialist nations. In 
the Versailles Conference following the First World War, for instance, 
Japan had formally tried to get a declaration of racial equality written 
into the Versailles Treaty, but the motion was opposed by a solid 
phalanx of the dominant Anglo-Saxons. There is no doubt that race 
constituted an important subtext that influenced the Japanese view of 
their relationship to the white imperialist and was a fundamental 
element in its own colonizing ideology. But do the historical 
conditions of late development and the empirical facts of Western 
racism necessarily render Japanese colonialism an "anomaly"?" Put 
differently, are all Western imperialisms and colonialisms (British, 
French, German, Portuguese, American, etc.) the same? What are the 
intellectual and political stakes in comparing empires in this way? 
What are the enunciative modalities that insist on the difference of 
Japanese colonial empire from other-that is, white and Western- 
empires? In short, what difference does difference make? 


In this chapter I argue, first of all, against the particularization of 
Japanese imperialism and colonialism as somehow different and 
unique. I agree to an extent "that only localized theories and 
historically specific accounts can provide much insight into the varied 
articulations of colonizing and countercolonial representations and 
practices."" The insistence on locality and specificity is undoubtedly 
important, given the tendencies of geographical and historical 
homogenization in recent colonial and postcolonial studies. Clearly, 
the ideology and procedures of British colonialism differed 
substantially in terms of administrative policies and cultural 
articulations from those of the French, the Germans, or the 
Portuguese. Nor does anyone doubt that the countries in South 
America experienced a rather different colonial history than, say, 
India or Korea. Overemphasis on the historical and spatial difference 
between colonial powers, however, masks the homogenizing force and 
the collaborative alliance among the various colonizers at different 


historical moments under shifting geopolitical configurations. At some 
level, we must acknowledge that most forms of modern colonialism 
share a certain generality-that is, the rule of force of a people by an 
external power. There might be historical and philosophical 
differences in the methods of colonization, but the fundamental 
structure of the relation between colonizer and colonized remains 
quite similar. I do not mean to suggest here that Japanese imperialism 
and colonialism are the same as any so-called Western imperialism 
and colonialism. Nor do I want to deny the specific conditions and 
strategies of Japanese colonial rule. What I want to underscore is the 
interrelationship and interdependency of the specific Japanese case 
with, and within, the generality of global capitalist colonialism. 14 


Second, I argue that the lack of the decolonization process in the 
breakup of the Japanese Empire has prevented both Japan and Taiwan 
from addressing and confronting their particular colonial relationship 
and the overall Japanese colonial legacy. The abrupt dissolution of the 
Japanese Empire by an external mandate instead of through prolonged 
struggle and negotiation with its colonies has enabled Japan to 
circumvent and disavow its colonial question and, in turn, quickened 
its economic recovery. In Taiwan the sudden void left by the Japanese 
colonizer after "liberation" was filled not by the Taiwanese but by the 
takeover army from mainland China. The graft and corruption of the 
mainlanders fostered in the Taiwanese a deep resentment against the 
Chinese, and they consequently reconstituted and reimagined their 
colonial relationship with Japan. 


JAPANESE IMPERIALISM IN FORM AND CONTENT 


It is widely agreed that the limited political, military, and economic 
resources of the emerging Meiji state delimited the extension of 
Japan's imperialist assertions. Unlike most European expansions into 
distant lands, Japan's colonial empire was particular in its regional 
contiguity, restricted essentially to the northeastern Asian continent. 
This regional dimension of the empire, in turn, points to another 
Japanese colonial particularity. Japan's most important colonies, 
Taiwan and Korea, were well populated with people racially akin (as 
far as Western racial classification was concerned) to the Japanese 
colonizer and shared a common cultural heritage. This notion of 
cultural affinity with its subject peoples "made Japan unique among 
the colonial powers of modern times and profoundly shaped Japanese 
attitudes toward colonial governance once the empire was 


mn 


assembled." The historical timing of Japanese imperialism and the 
regional nature of its colonizing activity are therefore the temporal 
and spatial coordinates that influenced and informed the unique 
formation and configuration of the Japanese empire. There is little to 
argue about regarding the particular historical conditions from which 
Japanese imperialism emerged. But should this descriptive difference 
necessarily extend to an evaluative one that insists on positing 
Japanese imperialism and colonialism as essentially different from 
others? What I want to problematize here is the underlying 
assumptions of these two axiomatic theses that define the Japanese 
empire as unlike any others, as unique in the history of global 
colonialism. 


The argument that the extreme shortage of expansive capital has 
made Japanese imperialism unique in modern empire building is 
generally accepted as a historical and economic truism. This fact runs 
against the generally accepted typology of colonialism from Hobson to 
Lenin, which viewed imperialism as expressing the political 
superstructure of a specific stage of capitalism in which the 
dominance of monopolies and finance capital has established itself.',' 
From this line of economic and developmentalist (if not reductionist) 
argument that imperialism is the monopoly stage of capitalism (in 
Lenin's briefest possible definition), then obviously Japanese 
imperialism was an anomaly. Financial motives played little part in 
the creation of the Japanese empire, and certainly the kind of 
financial capital responsible for imperialist expansion was absent in 
imperial Japan in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
But does the Japanese case represent an anomaly that does not quite 
conform to the general theory, or is the theory itself the problem? In 
fact, Lenin's theory of imperialism does not even hold up within the 
Western model of imperialism. There was actually little 
correspondence between the pattern of Western capital investment 
and export abroad and the "new imperialism." For example, by 191 t 
the British had invested the largest percentage of its capital not in 
colonial Africa but in the United States and in the "white" dominions, 
and only an insignificant share of German capital went to the German 
colonies." Anthony Brewer has also argued that Lenin failed to 
demonstrate the interconnections of the various tendencies of 
capitalist developmentconcentration of production and capital, 
creation of financial capital, the export of capital, the formation of 
international monopolist capitalist combines, and the territorial 


division of the world among the capitalist powers-enough to merit a 
full-fledged contribution to the theory of imperialism. Furthermore, 
Great Britain, the country with the largest colonial empire, was 
relatively late in reaching the stage of monopoly capitalism." Hence, 
we cannot deduce modern imperialism simply from capitalist relations 
of production as a particular stage of development. Must we therefore 
discard economic explanations entirely and throw the baby out with 
the bath water? 


We must remember, as Fredric Jameson reminds us, that the early 
Marxist theories of imperialism (from Marx to Hilferding, from Bukah- 
rin to Lenin) designated not the relationship of metropolis to colony, 
but the rivalry of the various imperial and metropolitan nation-states 
among themselves.19 For Lenin in particular, imperialism did not 
specifically refer to the possession of colonies. He did, however, 
recognize that earlier stages of capitalism also involved colonial 
expansion, but for different reasons and with different results. In other 
words, imperialism here signified not so much a coming into being of 
particular nationstates in the developing stages of capitalism as a 
congregation of interimperialist rivalries on an already hierarchically 
defined system of nation-states. In his study of the nation form, 
Etienne Balibar, while rejecting the deterministic relationship between 
the nation form and capitalism, nonetheless insists on the systemic 
overdetermination of a "historical capitalism." Relying on the 
perspectives of Fernand Braudel and Immanuel Wallerstein, he writes, 


The constitution of nations [is] bound up not with the abstraction 
of the capitalist market, but with its concrete historical form: that 
of a "world economy" which is always already hierarchically 
organized into a "core" and a "periphery," each of which have 
different methods of accumulation and exploitation of labour 
power, and between which relations of unequal exchange and 
domination are estab lished. Beginning from the core, national 
units form out of the overall structure of the world economy, as a 
function of the role they play in that structure in a given period. 
More exactly, they form against one another as competing 
instruments in the service of the core's domination of the 
periphery.20 


As a result, "the early forms of imperialism and the articulation of 
wars with colonization" played a decisive role in configuring a 
"historical capitalism" that prepared the formation of the modern 


nation-states. Thus Balibar emphasizes that "every modern nation is a 
product of colonization: it has always been to some degree colonized 
or colonizing, and sometimes both at the same time."21 Balibar's 
qualification is important. Once the notion of imperialism is released 
from the economic reductionism of a particular nation-state and 
employed to designate a systemic relationship between competing 
nations of the world economy, we see that Japan, despite its belated 
capitalist development, is more than capable of generating an 
imperialist consciousness. 


This characteristic of an "imperialism without capital" was well 
recognized by the Japanese liberal economist and scholar of 
colonialism, Yanaihara Tadao. Yanaihara, in his seminal study of 
Japanese imperialism in Taiwan, points out that although Japan 
lacked the "substance" (jisshitsu) of a practitioner of imperialism as a 
nation in the highly developed stage of monopoly capitalism, 
"ideologically" (ideologitekini)Ja- pan was already a credible 
imperialist nation.22 In other words, Japanese imperialism in its 
initial stage was not a logical outgrowth of an intrinsic tendency of 
Japanese capitalist development. Japanese imperialism took shape in 
the context of the Euro-American imperialist competition for the 
remaining territories of the world. What Yanaihara is suggesting, then, 
is that despite not having the appropriate content (export of financial 
capital, formation of monopolies, patterns of overproduction, etc.), 
Japan, by its annexation of Taiwan, had more than assumed the form 
of Western imperialism. In this regard, Yanaihara argues that the Sino- 
Japanese War cannot be conceived simply as a "national war" 
(kokumin senso), but must be seen as having the characteristics of a 
"premature imperialism" (sojuku teikokushugi), an "earlier stage of 
imperialism" (teikokushugi zenki) that relied predominantly on 
political decisions and militaristic behaviors. Yanaihara calls this "a 
non-imperialist nation's practice of imperialism" (hiteikokushugikoku 
no tekikokushugiteki jissen).z' It is important to note here that the gap 
between the content and the form of Japanese imperialism is only an 
appropriate description of Japanese imperialism in its early 
development. By the 1920S for instance, Yanaihara's own analysis has 
shown that Japanese colonialism in Taiwan was no longer an 
anomaly, but possessed all the characteristics of a Japanese capitalism 
in its monopolistic stage. The difference between Japanese and 
Western imperialism, then, is not predicated on the intrinsic nature of 
Japanese capitalist development, but on the extrinsic and inter- 
imperialist relationship that situated and determined the particular 


form of Japanese imperialism in the world system. 


CONSTRUCTING AFFINITY AND DIFFERENCE 


The second postulation of the difference between Japanese 
colonialism and Western colonialism is that Japan's empire was 
"Asian." Except for its Pacific territories, Japan's most important 
colonies, Taiwan and Korea, were populated with inhabitants who 
were racially akin to the Japanese and with whom the Japanese 
shared a common cultural heritage. This sense of cultural affinity with 
its subject peoples made Japan unique among the colonial powers of 
modern times. This seemingly objective if not obvious observation 
assumes that whereas Western imperialism and colonization were 
inscribed in the familiar duality between the West and the non-West, 
white and nonwhite, the Japanese empire was circumscribed within 
the singularity of a cultural and racial sameness. Leaving aside the 
problematic conflation of "culture" and "race," what are we to make of 
the putative difference of Japanese empire without and its putative 
identity within? In other words, what constitutes the perspective that 
defines the Western colonial relationship as the norm against which 
the Japanese case is conceived as an anomaly? More important, if the 
concepts of cultural and racial differences (whether formulated in 
pseudoscientific discourse or anthropological discoveries) are modern 
inventions specific to the era of Western imperialism and colonization, 
should we not view affinity between Japan and its empire in the same 
way? In other words, if differences are not inherent attributes of 
peoples and cultures, but are historically constructed within the 
processes of Western expansionism, should we be surprised that racial 
and cultural affinity could also be articulated within colonial 
discourse? If one is to speak of certain aspects of sameness within 
Japan's Asian empire, that assertion must he placed within the larger 
context of a global colonial modernity-a historically delimited and 
preconstituted colonial system where racial or cultural identities 
within Japan and its Asian colonies are imagined, if not invented, 
during moments of its shifting relationship to both the West and Asia. 


What I want to underscore here is that if we look closely at the 
various delineations of Japanese colonial discourses, the alleged 
identification with its colonial subjects is by no means evident or 
unanimous. In fact, in order for the colonial regime to legitimize itself, 
there had been persistent attempts to differentiate the Japanese people 


both racially and culturally from their neighbors. The military and 
political advantages of the modern Japanese state had easily been 
translated into the cultural and racial superiority of the Japanese 
nation and its people. GotO Shimpei, for example, said that it would 
take at least eighty years of cultural assimilation before the Taiwanese 
could be elevated to the level of the Japanese.14 Likewise, in colonial 
Korea it has been argued that a stubborn sense of ethno-nationalism in 
Korea and the Koreans' lack of loyalty to the imperial family posed 
greater obstacles to assimilation between Japan and Korea than 
Western nations and their colo- nies.zS I will have more to say about 
this in subsequent chapters. It is enough to say here that in the early 
phase of colonial rule, there was neither consistency nor consensus in 
imperial Japan's association with its supposedly culturally and racially 
similar subjects. The call for cultural and racial affinity under the 
slogans of dobun doshu (same script, same race) and isshi dojin 
(impartiality and equal favor) between the Japanese and its colonized 
peoples was not "natural." (If it were, there would be no need to say 
the obvious.) The discourse of racial and cultural affinity was 
incorporated into the overall colonial discourse of assimilation and 
imperialization at various historical moments to legitimize colonial 
rule on the one hand, and to differentiate and deter Western 
imperialism on the other. In short, the cultural and racial affinity 
between the Japanese colonizer and its colonized peoples should not 
be taken as a given, but as an aspect of specific colonial discourses 
that emerged within, and in response to, an already racialized world 
divided between the "whites" and the rest.2" 


"NOT QUITE / NOT WHITE, YET ALIKE" 


There is no doubt that Japan's imperialism and its subsequent 
colonialism have their own characteristics that reflect the specific 
historical conditions of their emergence and the particular 
socioeconomic and political systems of its colonies. Furthermore, there 
was certainly a "time lag" between Japan's empire building and that of 
its Western counterparts (with the exception of Germany). Japanese 
imperialism intensified at the very moment when the rationalization 
for imperialist expansion and the maintaining of colonies by the 
Western powers were under severe criticism. The belatedness of 
Japanese imperialism and its "nonwhite" racial constitution have 
certainly required the Japanese to create different sets of what Edward 
Said has called the "strategy of positional superiority" in relation to its 


colonized.27 Naoki Sakai succinctly defines this strategy as "the 
strange coexistence of an uncritical identification with the West and 
an equally uncritical rejection of the West."" In his reading of the 
Japanese philosopher Watsuji Tetsuro's travel writings, Sakai points 
out first of all that Watsuji identifies with the West as he ascribes the 
Indian's submission under colonial rule to the Indian's na tional 
character rather than the forces of British expansionism. However, 
when he is in Shanghai, the semicolonial city where Japanese 
imperialism was fully present, a colonial situation where the word 
Anglo-Saxon could easily be substituted for the word Japanese, 
Watsuji intentionally disavows the mimetic relationship between the 
AngloSaxons and the Japanese. Watsuji, despite occupying the 
position of the Japanese imperialist in China, refused to see the 
structural similarity between Japanese and Western imperialism. 
Instead, he launches a strong condemnation of Anglo-American 
imperialism and Eurocentrism. What is exercised here is "a 
displacement of a certain colonial guilt about the imperialism of his 
own country that finds its outlet in the description of the brutality of 
Anglo-American imperialism."29 What is being disavowed here is both 
the mimetic relationship with the AngloSaxons and Japan's 
antagonistic relationship with the Chinese and other Asians. The 
antagonistic relationship between the Japanese and the colonized 
Asians is replaced by the paternalistic and racist call to liberate the 
peoples of the East from colonial domination by Europe and America. 


Watsuji's articulatory practice of identification and dis-identification 
is symptomatic of Japanese colonial discourse in general. What is in 
question here is not whether Japanese colonial discourse is the same 
as or "different" from Western colonial discourse, but the enunciative 
position in which that identity or difference is articulated and 
configured in reference to the instituted differences between "Japan" 
and "others." What we need to be mindful of is how the insistence on 
the differences of Japanese colonialism conceals the structural 
sameness of its colonialist/imperialist practice compared with all 
other workings of imperialism and colonization. For it is often in the 
name of cultural and colonial differences that Japanese nationalists 
have distinguished their practices from those of Western imperialism 
as more "humane" and "beneficial" to the colonized.30 In short, the 
inscription of Japanese differences presupposes a systemic economy of 
colonization and imperialism that makes the comparison possible in 
the first place. 


Another way to underscore the co-occurrence of Japanese 
colonialism with that of colonialism elsewhere, and the colonial 
psyche it produces, is to attend to the question of modernity as 
manifested in the colonial intellectual's relationship to metropolitan 
Japan. In his reading of the colonial writer Oh Sho-yu's (Wang Ch'ang- 
hsiung) "A Torrent" (Honryu), the Taiwanese critic Lu Cheng-hui 
argues that Taiwanese intellectuals during the period of 
imperialization had conflated the colonial procedure of 
"imperialization" (huang-min-hua) with the desire for "modernity" 
(hsien-tai-hua). It was precisely their inability to disentangle the two 
formidable forces of colonialism, Lu suggests, that prevented the 
Taiwanese intellectuals from "intelligently" confronting the question of 
imperialization." I discuss the colonial ideology of impenalization 
further in chapter 3. For now, what is important in the context of our 
discussion is that Lb has pointed to the asymmetrical colonial 
relationship that foregrounds the anxiety of the colonial intellectuals 
only in the binary opposition between an advanced Japan and an 
underdeveloped Taiwan. This mode of colonial pathology is presented 
in several literary texts that depict the Taiwanese intellectuals' longing 
for metropolitan Japan and their impatience with colonial Taiwan 
after returning from study abroad in Japan. 


What the Taiwanese intellectuals yearn for in these texts is nothing 
other than the constellation of modernity mediated through the 
bustling streets of Tokyo. In contrast, the villages in Taiwan can only 
represent an inescapable boredom and an incredibly monotonous life. 
The gap between metropolitan Japan and colonial Taiwan thus 
became the starting point for the colonial intellectuals to contemplate 
the question of imperialization. The desire for modernity is 
consequently reduced to the problem of "Japanization" (ji-pen hua). 
Lu writes, 


From the standpoint of colonial rule, it is very natural that Japan, 
especially Tokyo, has become the most important place to "study 
abroad" for the Taiwanese intellectuals. Under the existing 
colonial structure, it is rare for these intellectuals to travel to 
more advanced countries like England, the United States, 
Germany, or France. 


The only other choice, mainland China, surely lags behind Japan 
in its degree of modernity. As a result, Japan "monopolized" (lung 
tuan) the horizon of modernity for the Taiwanese intellectuals. 
Without a standpoint for comparison, they unknowingly assumed 


Japan to be the most modernized nation in the world, and 
conflated "modernization" with "Japanization."z 


Despite the alleged racial and cultural affinity between the Japanese 
and the Taiwanese, the structural relationship that posits the 
opposition between modern and underdeveloped, between the 
colonizer and the colonized, is not dissimilar from, say, the relation of 
Indian intellectuals to London or of West African intellectuals to Paris. 
Regardless of Japan's ambivalent relationship to the West, for the 
Taiwanese intellectuals, Japan irrefutably represented the modern, as 
compared to the colonizing West. 


COLONIALISM STUDIES AND ITS DISCONTENT 


If we were to search out some difference between Japanese 
imperialism and colonialism and its Western counterparts, we would 
find it not in the actual practice of colonialism or imperialism, but in 
the current Western obsession with colonialism and imperialism as 
legitimate fields of study, mostly in the humanities, and Japan's 
relative indifference to it. Recent scholarship in critical theory has 
attempted to articulate and empower the accounts of heretofore 
oppressed and suppressed peo- pies-ethnic minorities, women, gays 
and lesbians, postcolonial diaspora, and so on. One of the major areas 
of study has been the reexamination and recontextualization of the 
history, language, and psychology of Western imperialism and the 
subjects of its colonization. This exploration of colonial cultural 
politics, following Foucault and other theorists of discourse, has 
shifted the analytic paradigm from exposing the raw materiality of 
colonial power to locating the power-inrepresentation in colonial 
languages and images. A conspicuously missing element in the 
burgeoning critique of colonialism is the lack of any concerted 
reference to Japan, the only non-Western colonial power that, even in 
this postcolonial era, still situates itself ambivalently in the West/non- 
West divide. 


In almost all the recent collections of essays on colonial discourse 
studies and postcolonial theories, Japan is noticeably absent. This 
does not mean that Japanese colonialism has not been the object of 
academic analysis. Indeed it has. What is symptomatic in the study of 
Japanese colonial discourse is its persisting ghettoization in Euro- 
American academia. Whereas studies of colonial India or colonial 
policy in Algeria are collected under the rubric of Cultural Studies, 


works on Japanese colonialism and colonial Korea or Taiwan are more 
often than not allocated to the specialization of Area Studies or the 
History department, notably Asian or East Asian studies. This 
superficial bifurcation reinforces the traditional academic 
territorialization where specialists in each field barricade themselves 
with venerable national languages and literature, paying scant 
attention to each other and their works. More important, as a result of 
this academic demarcation, topics such as colonialism are perceived 
categorically-each distinct and unique-and not relationally or 
associatively, with regard to the way their differences are 
interconnected and unequally organized. 


What I am demanding here is not the inclusion of Japan in the 
multicultural or multinational curriculum of colonial studies. Rather, I 
want to stress the need to be cognizant of our complacency in reifying 
and essentializing imperialism and colonialism as solely a "Western" 
problematic in Euro-American academia. This indifference to the only 
nonWestern colonial experience in the general critique of imperialism 
and colonization underscores the West's persisting obsession with its 
own authority to constitute itself as a body of knowledge and the 
author of its own criticism. It is as if the very thought of a non- 
Western, nonwhite perpetrator of an equally reprehensible colonial 
violence is unfathomable in the Eurocentric consciousness. Ironically, 
radical antiEurocentrism turns out to he the ultimate consolidation of 
Eurocen trism. This said, however, can we attribute the lack of 
recognition of Japan as an imperialist and colonizing nation within 
the larger matrix of Euro-American expansionism simply to deep- 
rooted and persistent Eurocentrism or equally Eurocentric ignorance? 
Or can we blame the exclusion solely on the division of labor among 
the disciplines? Or are there historical factors specific to the Japanese 
colonial experience that, until recently, have prevented Japan from 
constituting itself as an object of Colonialism Studies not only in Euro- 
American Cultural Studies but also in Japan? In this sense, another 
little-discussed case, that of German imperialism and colonialism, 
presents an interesting and compelling analogy. 


In what is arguably the first interdisciplinary collection in English or 
German to focus entirely on German colonialism and its aftermath, the 
editors of The Imperialist Imagination: German Colonialism and Its 
Legacy underline a number of factors that have kept German Studies 
from investigating and exploring German colonialism and its 
postcoloniality." The concern here obviously is not the exclusion of 
German colonialism from the general discussion and theorization of 


colonial discourse studies, but the time it has taken for the 
methodological approaches to gain a foothold in both Germany and 
German Studies in Euro-American academia. This tardiness in 
studying the German colonial and postcolonial experience, in the view 
of the editors, is not entirely negative. First of all, colonial and 
postcolonial theorists elsewhere are increasingly alarmed by the all- 
inclusive formulation that homogenizes very different national and 
racial formations and collapses diverse chronologies of colonial and 
postcolonial experiences. Thus, the specificity of German colonialism 
and its postcoloniality contributes to a more complex and 
heterogeneous mapping of colonial studies. Secondly, the adoption of 
theoretical approaches that place Germany within a postcolonial 
world "may have a salutary effect even on German cultural production 
itself." 


Theory will inevitably force the Germans out of their proverbial 
provincialism and toward a cosmopolitanism like that of the British 
and the French through their colonial history and their subsequent 
disengagement from it. Finally, the location of German culture within 
postcolonial theory "might help Germans and scholars in a variety of 
fields to envision a new, different Germany." The editors quote an 
analogy from Catherine Hall as she speaks of the English case, when 
"iden- 


tities have to he imagined anew, when ‘we' are no longer the 
centre."34 I am neither comfortable with the editors' uncritical 
acceptance of the polarization between "colonial and postcolonial 
theory" and the "German context," where the goal is to see "how 
postcolonial theory and analysis might be applied," nor convinced by 
the emancipatory potential of the postcolonial condition. For the 
context of our discussion, however, the "belatedness" of the attention 
given to German colonialism and its postcoloniality resembles the 
Japanese situation and therefore calls for certain specific, historical 
explanations. 


The relatively slow development of German colonial and 
postcolonial studies can he attributed to a number of factors. First of 
all, Germany's rather brief period as a colonial power, from 1884 to 
1919, "has seemed to make the entire question of colonialism far less 
relevant to Germany than it was for countries that enjoyed centuries 
of imperial prestige and then endured protracted and costly struggles 
over decolonization." Second, there is a lack of postcolonial texts in 


the German language and the absence of strong minority voices and 
minority intellectuals comparable to those "nomadic stars" in other 
Western European countries and the United States. Third, the German 
focus on the Holocaust as "the central and unavoidable fact of German 
history may also have occluded Germans' view of European 
colonialism and their own complicity as Europeans in it."" Although 
Japanese colonialism, especially in terms of its colonial policy of 
assimilating its subjects, has often been compared to French 
colonialism, the general structure of its colonial experience and 
aftermath is probably much closer to the German case. Japan's formal 
empire, with Taiwan as its most enduring colony (fifty years), pales in 
comparison to that of the French and the British in terms of imperial 
duration. But the duration of colonial rule seems to me less important 
than the overall intensity of colonial rule. Furthermore, whereas 
Auschwitz has been the focus of modern German history, I liroshima 
has emerged as the site of the construction of Japan as victim, which 
conceals its role as the aggressor in Asia." Finally, the postwar myth of 
a homogeneous nation has instilled a cultural nationalism that to this 
day still captiously refers to Japan-born minorities as zainichi or only 
temporarily "residing in Japan."" 


There is little doubt that the Germans have done far more in 
addressing and compensating for their crimes against the Jews during 
the Nazi era (hut less with regard to the Second World War or its 
shortlived colonial past) than the Japanese have (lone for their war 
victims. In fact, Japanese officials continue to downplay or deny the 
existence of the infamous Nanjin Massacre. What remains less 
remarked upon, however, in comparisons of the Germans and the 
Japanese based on an unexamined moral conviction, is how Holocaust 
memory was instrumental in the making of postwar German national 
identity-an identity constructed on the ground of the moral decency of 
remembering one's own country's role as perpetrator."The processes of 
remembering and the procedures of reparation displayed the kind of 
civility and sensitivity that meshed well with other prominent sources 
of German identitythe cultural genius represented by Goethe and 
Mozart. They worked to minimize the stark contrast between Goethe 
and Hitler that had profoundly confused the Germans in the 
immediate postwar years. In other words, only through compulsive 
mourning and collective remembering of the I lolocaust can a German 
identity devoid of Nazi aberration be reconstituted in the postwar era. 
In the Japanese case, a new postwar national identity based on 
singularity and exclusivity, which have dominated the discussion of 


Japanese identity, was constructed by the effacement of the memories 
of war and empire. Instead of encompassing a vast imperial landscape, 
"Japan," as both a geographical and cultural signifier, is now enclosed 
and delimited within the borders of an "island country." The 
multiethnic constitution of the Japanese, necessitated by the 
incorporating logic of the empire, was discarded and disavowed in the 
immediate postwar years. Instead, a singular national/ racial identity, 
or what Oguma Eiji has called "the myth of the homogeneous nation," 
was inaugurated and consolidated in conjunction with Japan's refusal 
to confront its war crimes and colonial past.39 The new understanding 
is that Japan has been a natural community integral to the Japanese 
archipelago since antiquity. In the postwar construction of Japanese 
national history, Japan's modern past was never properly grasped as a 
history of empire building, and former subjects of the Japanese 
Empire have been totally obliterated from its discourse. By effacing 
and denying the traces of those who "once were Japanese," the 
postwar cultural identity of the Japanese as a homogeneous people 
was able to establish itself as Japan's self-image.40 


The analogy to the German situation requires us to interpret the 
lack of Japanese presence in Euro-American colonial discourse studies 
and the similarly belated concern in Japanese Studies in the United 
States and in Japan as a symptom of a historically incurred condition. 
I would like to argue that it is not the inherent attributes of the 
Japanese empire itself, but the abrupt dissolution of the Japanese 
empire and the new world order configured after the Second World 
War that assisted in deterring and deferring the exploration and 
interrogation ofJapan's colonial experience. The attention given to the 
Japanese situation does not mean that somehow the West, in its 
engrossing concern with colonialism studies, has overcome its own 
historical legacy. Rather, the obsessive attention given to colonial 
discourse studies and postcolonial theory should alert us to the 
continuing neocolonial relationship between the West and the rest. 


DECOLONIZATION AND THE VANISHING OF THE EMPIRE 


Decolonization, as Fanon reminds us, is a historical process that 
"cannot become intelligible nor clear to itself except in the exact 
measure that we can discern the movements which give it historical 
form and con tent." It is a process in which the colonial world, "after a 
murderous and decisive struggle between the two protagonists," is 
overturned into a new legitimacy where "the last shall be first, and the 


first last. "41 In this sense, decolonization remains "unintelligible" to 
both the Japanese and its (ex)colonized. Arising in French Algeria 
during its independence movement, Fanon's anger against the colonial 
West effectively represented the dynamics of the fundamental 
situation of historical change. The formal dismantling of major 
(British and French) and lesser (Belgian, Portuguese, and Dutch) 
European colonial empires since the Second World War was affected 
by and contributed to changes in the global balance of power. It is 
important to keep in mind, however, that this global process was by 
no means linear and homogeneous. The transfer of power that led to 
Indian independence was relatively "peaceful," whereas the nationalist 
insurgence in the Algerian revolution was bloody and violent. 
Conflicts, hesitations, and uncertainties characterized the uneven and 
lengthy process by which the European powers relinquished their 
formal control of their empires on the one hand and began 
reconstituting an informal, imperial dependency on the other.41 The 
dissolution of European colonial possessions has instigated political 
debates among metropolitan intellectuals and government 
incumbents, and at times even constituted serious political crises. For 
example, the British Suez invasion of 1956 and the collapse of the 
French Fourth Republic were results of the wars in Indochina and 
Algeria respectively. Japan's military defeat in the Second World War 
and the subsequent U.S. occupation have ironically prevented 
decolonization from becoming part of the Japanese national 
consciousness. 


The Potsdam Declaration stripped Japan of all its colonial and 
occupied territories, with Japanese sovereignty limited to Honshu, 
Hokkaido, Kyushu, and Shikoku.4 Unlike the British and the French, 
the Japanese did not have to concern themselves with the procedures 
of decolonization. There was no debate within Japan regarding the 
fate of its possessions; it was as obvious as the defeat itself. The 
Japanese empire simply vanished. As a result, decolonization was 
never a domestic concern; it was the problem of other nations. What 
has been excluded from intellectual and popular discourses alike in 
postwar Japan is precisely the question, "What exactly constituted the 
decolonization of the Japanese empire?" Thus, Japan was deprived of 
(or conveniently relinquished) any sustainable discussion and debate 
regarding its responsibilities not only for the war, but for its overall 
colonial legacy. The vacancy created by the abrupt withdrawal of the 
Japanese colonizer has, however, produced dire consequences for 
those who found themselves thrust into an era of postcoloniality only 


to be mired in another neocolonial struggle. 


After numerous early armed resistances against the Japanese and 
the moderate demands for home rule, the people of Taiwan found 
themselves suddenly "liberated" and "reverted" to China after Japan's 
surrender. Decolonization was neither the result of a metropolitan 
political decision nor a new form of nationalist assertion, as was 
common in European decolonization experiences. The decolonization 
of Taiwan was overseen by the ill-equipped and poorly trained 
takeover army from China. In the beginning, the defeat of Japan was 
received with enthusiasm and optimism; the natives expected a 
complete substitution of the positions previously occupied by the 
colonizers, and the joy of returning to the "fatherland" could be felt 
throughout the island." However, the celebration was short-lived. The 
Japanese colonial legacy proved more resilient than the 
sentimentalism of reunification. More than half a century of colonial 
rule and separation from China had made the Taiwanese "incomplete" 
Chinese. Most Taiwanese had little or no knowledge of Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nationalist government; even fewer spoke Mandarin 
Chinese, now a standardized "national" language. Furthermore, 
economic development during the colonial period had created other 
gaps between colonial Taiwan and war-ridden China. The occupying 
mainlanders led by the administrator-general of Taiwan, Chen Yi, 
governed Taiwan as an occupied territory instead of a liberated prov 
ince. The postwar economic collapse and Chinese graft and corruption 
eventually led to the discontent of the Taiwanese that culminated in a 
massive clash and bloody subjugation known as the 2-28 Incident of 
1947.45 


After the ensuing civil war in China, the defeated Nationalist 
government "relocated" to the island in 1949 and proclaimed itself as 
temporarily residing in Taiwan, readying for a military repossession of 
China. While considering itself to be the legitimate government of 
China, and with American assistance, the Nationalists embarked on a 
neocolonial policy toward the very people they claimed as their 
citizenry.- The decolonization of Korea, another prized colony of 
Japan, proved to be strikingly similar." What is important in the 
context of our discussion is that not only the colonized peoples of 
Korea and Taiwan but also the Japanese colonizers were excluded 
from the liberation and decolonization processes. The dominant 
narrative of Japanese historiography is therefore able to circumvent 
the dissolution of its empire altogether, insulating itself and moving 


briskly from defeat to U.S. occupation, from demilitarization to 
"democratization" and unprecedented economic "miracle." 
Decolonization was a distant event that happened to other people. 
With the disappearance of Japan's colonies, its colonial consciousness 
was concomitantly repressed. What replaced Japan's colonial, and 
hence necessarily multiethnic, consciousness in the postwar years was 
the gradual ascendance and consolidation of a singular Japanese 
people and nation. 


It may be instructive here to look at the impact of decolonization on 
the French empire, with which the Japanese colonial administration, 
more than the British, shared a colonial philosophy and practice, and 
to speculate as to what decolonization might have meant for the 
Japanese. It is generally assumed that British colonial rule and 
institutions created the dominion system and institutionalized a 
procedure for gradually loosening control over possessions, which is 
commonly referred to as the policy of "association." In contrast to the 
British, both the French and Japanese are said to have implemented 
the ideology of "assimilation" as legitimizing colonial rule and to have 
insisted on the indisputable authority of the central governments over 
the colonial administrations. Therefore, whereas the British typically 
spoke of self-government, the French and the Japanese aspired to 
making fellow citizens of their colonial subjects ("the Greater France 
of one hundred million Frenchmen," and the "imperial subjects of 
Great Japan"). Another significant correspondence between the French 
and the Japanese colonial regimes was the predominance of military 
and policing forces in the affairs of the colonies. In both empires, 
military expenditures almost always exceeded administrative 
spending, and in most cases colonies were acquired for their strategic 
rather than economic values. I discuss the similarities between 
Japanese and French colonial policies in more detail in the subsequent 
chapters. 


The imperial union constructed by the predominance of militarism 
and the ideology of assimilation explain the tenacity of French 
colonialism and thus the violence and bloodshed of anti-imperialist 
struggles in Indochina and Algeria and the dire consequences that 
finally reached France itself. Fanon writes in half disbelief that "in 
November 1954, no one in the world suspected that after sixty months 
of fighting, French colonialism would still not have released its clutch 
and heeded the voice of the Algerian people.11411 Even in this day of 
globalization, the cultural, economic, and political interdependence 


between France and its former colonies remains substantial.49 In 
Japan, however, the nature of its colonial dissolution precluded a 
prolonged and potentially agonizing engagement with its colonies. 
With Emperor Hirohito's broadcast of Japan's defeat, which signaled 
the end of Japan's colonial occupation, the imperial subjects reverted 
to their respective national subject positions. And as long as militarism 
was perceived as the primary source of Japan's aggression, 
demilitarization was to be interpreted as de facto decolonization. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF DECOLONIZATION 


I have deemed decolonization (or the lack thereof) as the locus for 
viewing the differing manifestations and attitudes toward colonial and 
postcolonial studies in the West and Japan because decolonization is 
to be apprehended not only as a politico-economic process, but also as 
an epistemological interrogation into the very notion of colonial 
knowledge. The founding categories of Western epistemology- 
civilization, reason, humanism, rationality, and so forth-that have 
generated and simultaneously been generated by imperialism and 
colonialism can no longer continue to deceive, on the eve of 
decolonization, the "one thousand five hundred million natives" who 
never had the Word, "only the use of it.""" And as Aime Cesaire put it 
forcibly, decolonization has brought into the consciousness of both the 
colonizers and the colonized that "Europe' is morally, spiritually 
indefensible." The critique of Western foundationalism and 
metaphysics so characteristic of the so-called French poststructuralists, 
as Robert Young has argued, is both a symptom and a product of a 
particular decolonizing process: the Algerian War of Independence. It 
is significant that Derrida, Lyotard, and Cixous, not to mention non- 
poststructuralists such as Sartre, Althusser, and de Beauvoir, among 
others, were all either horn in Algeria or personally involved with the 
events of the war.52 In other words, just as the West's inventing and 
imagining of its knowledge of the colonial others generated 
colonialism, decolonization has opened up a new vista for the critical 
interrogation of these assumptions. Young writes, 


What has been new in the years since the Second World War, 
during which, for the most part, the decolonization of the 
European empires has taken place, has been the accompanying 
attempt to decolonize European thought and the forms of its 
history as well. It thus marks that fundamental shift and cultural 


crisis currently characterized as postmodernism." 


At the close of Europe's formal colonial era, Europe's claim to 
universal validity associated with its economic domination and 
political hegemony could no longer go uncontested. A sense of 
hesitation and even distrust regarding the West's (and its intellectuals’) 
own critical position on, and distance from, the non-West (the 
formerly colonized) is prevalent among these thinkers, of which crises 
of identity and representation are only partial manifestations. 


While less optimistic about the supposed demise of Western 
knowledge, I agree with Young that the critique of Western 
epistemology is the direct result of decolonization or what he calls 
postmodernism. I want, however, to take up his more specific 
argument regarding the relationship between the self (West) and the 
other (non-West) in order to suggest that postmodernist thinking, and 
its obsession with the question of the "other," has not radically altered 
the colonial structure it has set out to refute. In short, postmodernism 
is ultimately another expression of Eurocentrism. By ignoring the very 
condition of its enunciation, its major concern remains the West's self- 
critique. This explains why Japan, the only non-Western colonial 
power, and most parts of the Asian continent impoverished by both 
Western and Japanese imperialism have been conspicuously missing 
from Western interrogation. 


In his questioning of the limits of Western knowledge, Young argues 
for a nonhistoricist way of thinking and writing history that would 
deconstruct Eurocentric history, especially the traditional Marxist 
account based on the structure of the Hegelian dialectic. The problem 
with Marxism is that as long as it inherits the system of Hegelian 
"philosophical structure of the appropriation of the other as a form of 
knowledge," it remains deeply implicated in the very oppression that 
simulates the project of Western imperialism. Young writes, "The 
construction of knowledges which all operate through forms of 
expropriation and incorporation of the other mimics at a conceptual 
level the geographical and economic absorption of the non-European 
world by the West."54 Young is quite right in pointing out that 
Marxism, the dominant force of opposition to capitalism, retains its 
ethnocentricity and remains in complicity with the very system it 
opposes. lie nevertheless completely ignores the appropriation and 
reformulation of Marxism by the antiimperialist and anticapitalist 
struggles in non-Western contexts. The conflictual dyadic structure of 


Hegelianism, as long as it "works according to the structure of a 
subject perceiving an object, a same/other dialectic in which the other 
is first constituted by the same through its negation as other before 
being incorporated within it,"" offers no possibility of dialogue or 
exchange. The postmodernist attempt at the historical juncture of 
decolonization is to disrupt or deconstruct this oppressive self/other 
theorization of the Hegelian master/slave, colonizer/ colonized 
narrative. 


The postmodernists' distrust of universality and the demand for 
singularity or heterogeneity are, therefore, an attempt to overcome 
the violence implicit in the legelian model and to construct a form of 
knowledge that respects the other without absorbing it into the same. 
Reading the philosophical writings of Emmanuel Levinas, Young 
argues for a relation to the other outside the sphere of mastery, of 
negation, and of reduplication of the self. Viewing ontology itself as a 
"philosophy of power, an egotism in which the relation with the other 
is accomplished through its assimilation into the self," Levinas 
proposes ethics in its place, "substituting a respect for the other for a 
grasping of it, and a theory of desire not as negation and assimilation 
but as infinite separation." 6 What exactly constitutes this respect? 
How is this reverence towards the other different from the 
aestheticization or idealization of the other that are the dominant 
modes of colonial and Orientalist discourse? Who decides when or 
what to respect (or not to respect)? Is not the enunciative position of a 
self attempting to know and to respect the other already a privileged 
one? Furthermore, it is precisely the liquidation of colonial history 
(through the refutation of all history) that posits an essentialism of the 
other: a position where the other cannot not be the other. Young 
writes, "History is the realm of violence and war; it constitutes another 
form by which the other is appropriated into the same. For the other 
to remain other it must not derive its meaning from History but must 
instead have a separate time which differs from historical time."57 
How is this absolute otherness to be articulated in the history of 
Western domination? To quote Rey Chow in a different context, "In an 
era in which the critique of the West has become not only possible but 
mandatory, where does this critique leave those ethnic peoples whose 
entry into culture is, precisely because of the history of Western 
imperialism, already ~Westernized' "?"58 We are left with a colonized 
other that is neither the assimilated other-self nor the pure native- 
other. Between total sublation (Orientalism) and inassimilable excess 
(postmodernism), are there any other alternatives for the "colonized"? 


If decolonization has paved the way for the deconstruction and 
decentralization of the forms of European thought, and 
postmodernism has been defined as the practice of this self-critique, 
does this mean that the West has lost its dominance and succumbed to 
its relativity, and that the history of colonialism is behind us now? Is 
not this sense of loss compensated by a continuous but different 
configuration of domination? Is it not a mythical simplification to 
conceive decolonization as that interregnum between the colonizers' 
withdrawal (the dissolution of the West) and the colonized's liberation 
(the emergence of the nonviolated and respected other)? In our 
present preoccupation with the deconstruction of Western knowledge 
and our frenzied obsession with our distancing of the other, are we 
not avoiding or obfuscating the very history of exploitation and 
domination that has persisted well after decolonization? 


FROM POSTCOLONIALITY TO SUBORDINATE IMPERIALISM 


Colonialism continues, albeit in a different form and under changing 
conditions. In most postcolonial countries decolonization is followed 
by neocolonial practices that, despite political autonomy, continue to 
invent and construct new kinds of domination (economic and cultural) 
that strengthen, rather than weaken, the dependent relationship of the 
ex-colonies to the imperial centers. As the end of empires became 
inevitable after the Second World War, the concern of the imperial 
powers was not whether the colonies would be free, but which local 
nationalist faction they would favor with their support and over what 
piece of territory the new political elite would be permitted to rule. 
Both Britain and France came to realize that their best interest lay not 
in a revitalized imperium, but in international integration through the 
Atlantic Alliance, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
World Bank, and the International Monetary Fund. The postwar new 
world order would witness the emergence of the United States as the 
sole, unchallenged world power. The United States was clearly the 
heir to an earlier European imperialism, as illustrated in its 
inheritance of the legacies of these dying empires that continued to 
trouble international affairs: Korea and Vietnam in Asia, Israel in the 
Middle East, South Africa and Rhodesia in Africa, not to mention Latin 
America. Ironically, it is also within the context of global 
decolonization and anti-imperialist mass mobilization that the world 
witnessed the historically unprecedented growth of capitalism and the 
integration of the world market. In this new world order that came 
into being under the dyadic structure of the Cold War and the 


patronage of the United States, Japan was to achieve unprecedented 
economic prosperity and continues to circumvent and disavow the 
colonial question. 


As we have seen, the political-intellectual force unleashed by the 
great movements of decolonization in British and French Africa 
anticipated and precipitated politico-cultural radicalism in the 
metropolises. (FredricJameson is quite right in marking the beginnings 
of what would come to be called the First World's Ig6os in the Third 
World decolonizing process.)" The abrupt dissolution of the empire in 
Japan actually assisted in the eradication of that "exteriority." In the 
immediate years after the war, Japanese intellectuals had also begun a 
series of selfcritiques. But precisely because the total defeat of 
Japanese militarism occurred at the hands of the Allied forces and not 
under the pressure of its empire's disintegration, the questions did not 
concern the universal validity of enlightenment or rationality that 
anchored Western colonial knowledge. Rather they involved a more 
particular and contingent problematic specific to the Japanese 
context-the emperor system, war responsibility, shutaisei 
(subjectivity), and so on.h° The exigent concern was not that of 
Japan's relationship to its decolonized "others," but to itself. As Masao 
Miyoshi writes, 


A series of interrelated questions was raised. Why was Japan 
defeated? What went wrong? The questions surrounding the 
destruction of the empire were at once replaced by those 
regarding the commencement of hostilities. Why did the Japanese 
invade China and attack Pearl Harbor? At whose instigation? 
Didn't they, people and rulers alike, know that Japan's resources 
were extremely meager? If not, what blinded them to this and 
other obvious facts? Such questions in turn led to those about the 
political makeup of the country. What made people accept the 
decisions of their leaders? Who were these leaders? How did 
Japan's decision-making process systematically exclude the 
populace at large? Or did the people participate? If yes, was the 
entire population to blame after all? Was the Japanese form of 
governance intrinsically inoperable and iniquitous? And, finally, 
is there something uniquely wrong about Japan? What are the 
"essential" features of the Japanese people?6' 


The discursive space of postwar Japan is an enclosed one. For 
intellectuals like Maruyama Masao, the immediate postwar 
philosophical concern was to interrogate Japanese modernity as an 


incomplete project. Far from the wartime advocates of "overcoming 
the modern," Maruyama argues that Japan's traumatic defeat indicates 
that the Japanese have yet to fully achieve the project of 
modernity.52 As long as "subjectivity" is emblematic of modernity, the 
question of an incomplete modernity necessarily entails the 
reexamination of subjectivity, or Japan's lack of that subjectivity 
(shutaisei). In his "Theory and Psychology of Ultra-Nationalism," 
Maruyama attempts to analyze "the all-pervasive psychological 
coercion" that drove the Japanese to embark on a war against the rest 
of the world.61 Unlike the European nation-states that adopt a 
"neutral position on internal values, such as truth and justice," Japan 
after the restoration united prestige and power in the institution of the 
Emperor, and "there was no ecclesiastical force to assert the 
supremacy of any ‘internal’ world over this new, combined, unitary 
power."64 Whereas national power in the West was based on formal 
and external sovereignty, the Japanese state never came to draw the 
distinction between the external and internal spheres, where authority 
was only valid for the former. In other words, the Japanese state has 
monopolized the right to determine values. Without any free, 
subjective awareness of individual action, the Japanese are therefore 
regulated by the "existence of people in a higher class-of people ... 
who are closer to the ultimate value." And in this structure of 
oligarchy, it is the "transfer of oppression"-by exercising arbitrary 
power on those who are below-that maintains the balance of the 
system. This transference of oppression was exercised in the 
international arena, in which Japan imitated Western imperialism and 
"plunged the world into the terrible conflagration in the Pacific." 
While Maruyama's analysis of the imperial structure is incisive, and 
his criticism of the lack of shutaisei in Japan is quite accurate, his 
blind acceptance and admiration of Western categories such as 
rationality, modernity, and subjectivity is rather prohlematic.66 The 
very introspection of trying to locate an internal and specifically 
indigenous basis for Japan's aggression and defeat only results in 
Maruyama's forgetting to analyze Japan's role within the larger 
structural coordinates of global imperialism and colonization, and the 
complicity of Western categories with Western imperialism. By 
formulating the question only in relation to the self, that is Japan, any 
possible negotiation with the other is excluded. Unlike in the West 
(especially with regard to France and the United States in Vietnam), 
where decolonization was accompanied by a critical evaluation of its 
relationship to its "others" precisely because they were still engaged in 


colonial wars, in Japan defeat and subsequent subjugation under 
American occupation only resulted in the rejection and disavowal of 
"exteriority.". The incessant reevaluation and reinterpretation of 
"Japan" followed. 


Another postwar contention that shares the self-examination of the 
question of shutaisei and yet potentially implies confronting the 
questions of colony and empire, and hence the possibility of inquiring 
into Japan's relationship to its neighbors, is the issue of war 
responsibility and reparation.61 However, even this concern evades 
rather than confronts the larger question of colonialism. As long as the 
debate is centered on Japan's war responsibility, the fifteen-year war 
dating from the Manchuria Incident in 193 1, responsibility and 
reparation for Japan's ex-colonies are almost never addressed. This, 
however, is not something unique to the Japanese. What Western 
colonial powers have ever spoken of responsibilities or made 
reparations for the exploitation and plundering of their colonies? 


The International Military Tribunal for the Far East was created in 
1946 by the Allied powers for the purpose of trying the political 
leaders who were responsible for "crimes against peace." And on April 
28, twenty-eight Class A war criminals, including Tojo, were charged 
with "the planning, preparation, initiation, or waging" of aggressive 
war, in compliance with the Potsdam Declaration. The trial was 
unprecedented in war history because in addition to specific violations 
of the laws and customs of war, such as the abuse of war prisoners 
and acts of brutality, it also included the vaguely and broadly defined 
crime of war conspiracy and crimes against humanity. The entire 
tribunal was, of course, a theatrical demonstration of the losers' 
criminality and a farcical assertion of the victors' moral righteousness. 
Were the Allied forces, led by the United States, legally and morally 
justified, other than by winning the war, in judging the Germans and 
the Japanese? Were not the nuclear weapons dropped in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki a "crime against humanity?" And what about the entire 
history of Western imperialism and colonization? The American 
hypocrisy reached its zenith in December of 1948 when convicted 
Class A criminals like Sasakawa and Kishi were released, in line with 
the logical thrust of American world strategy as the Cold War 
intensified. Tajo and seven others were executed, if only for the 
symbolic reason of putting the war behind and moving toward the 
integration of Japan under the American-dominated Western 
imperialist system. The inability of Japan to come to terms with its 
colonial other was caused, on the one hand, by the deception and 


opportunism of the United States and, on the other hand, by the lack 
of shutaisei in the Japanese people and government that would have 
allowed Japan to solve the problems of war crimes and, by extension, 
of its colonial legacy by itself. Once subsumed under the structure of 
the East-West conflict, the focus of postwar Japan shifted from 
political democratization to economic recovery, and the question of 
Japan's war responsibility to its neighboring nations remained 
unanswered. 


The dissolution of the Japanese empire, as with its Western 
counterparts, (lid not signal the end of imperialism under the 
capitalist mode of production. On the contrary, Japan's defeat and its 
subsequent occupation by the United States prepared Japan for "a 
transition from seeking autonomous imperialism to accepting 
subordinate imperialism in a reorganized world in which the United 
States guaranteed Japanese capitalism the essential medium- to long- 
term conditions under which it could prosper.""" One of the strategies 
adopted by the occupation for the rebuilding of the Japanese economy 
was to limit and at times halt the reparation program-an inversion of 
an earlier plan to deindustrialize Japan and to deprive Japan of its 
empire. The Pauley program of 1945 saw Japan's reparation as part of 
a larger scheme for a general restructuring of the entire East Asian 
economy. Pauley suggested that Japan should not simply pay 
reparations but send part of its industrial equipment to other East 
Asian countries, so as to prevent Japan from reconsolidating its 
economic superiority.69 However, with the Communist upheaval in 
China and the intensification of the Cold War, the economic 
rehabilitation of Japan and the restoration of its industrial base came 
to he seen, from the American point of view, essential to the stability 
and prosperity of the Asian region. 


In the mid- 1950s, under John Foster Dulles, the United States 
initiated a triangular program to boost Japanese exports and to make 
the Japanese economy self-sufficient. The Americans put up funds for 
Southeast Asian countries to purchase Japanese exports, in return 
giving these same countries privileges in the American market. The 
United States also ensured that the World Bank and other 
"international" organizations would lavish loans on Japan. The plan 
was to facilitate capitalist development in the region to counteract the 
"perceivable" Communist threat. The war in Korea, of course, by 
promoting the militarization of Japanese industries, accelerated the 
process. The Korean conflict was extremely profitable to Japanese 


business, which benefited greatly from the increased American 
expenditure and thus also consolidated the role of Japan as the United 
States' counterrevolutionary ally in East Asia. And Japan's relation to 
its Asian neighbors began to assume a different configuration of 
economic domination. The reparation programs in connection with 
war responsibility were to be designed and instigated by the business 
community to assist the revival of the Japanese economy. In other 
words, together with financial "aid," they were nothing but disguised 
investment or export credits aimed at developing markets in Japan's 
ex-colonies for the exportation of Japanese and American goods. 


FROM IMPERIALIST NATION TO SNOW COUNTRY 


Perhaps more than any other literary text, Nobel Laureate Kawabata 
Yasunari's Snow Country best exemplifies the self-enclosure ofJapan 
and the construction of that self-contained Japan under the American 
occupation in the postwar period. Kawabata began Snow Country in 
1934, published it piecemeal between 1935 and 1937, and completed 
it in 1947. Translated into English in 1957, and eventually winning 
Kawabata the Nobel Prize in 1968, Snow Country has become one of 
the canonical texts of modern Japanese literature in both Japan and 
the United States. As Karatani Kojin has observed, Snow Country must 
be viewed from two different but mutually reinforcing trajectories that 
amount to a total denial of historical contextuality. The protagonist of 
the story, Shimamura, a well-to-do dilettante, arrives at the snow 
country after the train has passed through a long tunnel. Despite his 
involvement with the women in the snow country, Shimamura 
remains noncommittal, incapable of loving and always the indifferent 
bystander. His self-consciousness (jiko ishiki) is never shaken. This is 
because, argues Karatani, in the snow country, despite its obvious 
exteriority to where Shimamura comes from, he encounters no "other" 
(tasha). In other words, snow country "is the ‘other world' invented so 
[one would] never have to come to terms with the ‘other.' "70 
Throughout the war and its aftermath, Kawabata, not unlike 
Shimamura, remained elusive and indifferent to the historical changes 
while insisting on the "grief and beauty of Japan ... liv[ing] with the 
mountains and rivers of Japan as [his] soul."71 Furthermore, it was 
precisely this "grief and beauty of Japan," a feminized and helpless 
Japan, that the American occupation projected onto its own cultural 
imaginary. Japan was to become the "snow country" for the 
Americans-a country devoid of militarism and the memories of past 
aggression. 


With the dissolution of the dyadic structure of the Cold War and the 
transnationalization of capitalism on a "global" scale, the question of 
colonialism has become a legitimate object of analysis here in the 
West and in Japan as well. This is inevitable as the colonial others-for 
example, Korean Japanese writers and the growing number of migrant 
laborers from the ex-colonies-gradually make their irreducible 
difference and irrefutable presence felt in the cultural and economic 
fabric of Japanese society. Since, however, it has become more and 
more difficult to identify points of intervention in an increasingly 
complex social and economic structure, and to identify the agents and 
bearers of social transformation, the function of colonial studies is in 
danger of becoming one of compensation, not of critique. The West's 
obsession with and Japan's disavowal of the colonial question are 
ideological in the strictly Marxist sense of obscuring reality and 
sustaining the status quo. The contemporary Japan/West that will not 
negotiate with the moral authority of their erstwhile others, is a 
Japan/West that will not pay a price or atone for their past 
colonization. However, any dominant subject position that is in the 
process of deconstructing or calling itself into question cannot do so 
either in solipsistic isolation or in a facile "dialogue" with those in 
subaltern positions. The task at hand is not to fetishize their 
differences and to posit their otherness in an enclosed historical past, 
but to simultaneously trace the structural continuity and 
discontinuity, identity and difference, between formal colonialism and 
its legacy, and to map out the very contradiction produced by these 
historical movements. The next chapter returns to the colonial scene 
and examines the historical emergence of ethnic and political 
identifications with mainland China and the formation of a 
semiautonomous Taiwanese identity within the general delineation of 
the Japanese empire. The Japanese legacy presently continues to form 
and inform not only the definition of a strictly "Taiwanese" identity, 
but also the historical role that Japanese colonialism has played in the 
constitution of that identity and its differentiation from mainland 
China. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Entangled Oppositions 


Affiliations, Identities, and Political Movements 
in Colonial Taiwan 


Taiwan is at the same time the Taiwan of the empire and 
the Taiwan of us Taiwanese. 


Ts'ai Pei-huo (Sai Bai-ka), Goto to GotO 
[Our island and us], 1921 


The emancipation of the oppressed peoples in the colonies 
is the prerequisite for the emancipation of the Japanese 
proletariat. The liberation of the Japanese proletariat is the 
precondition for the liberation of the oppressed peoples of 
Taiwan and Korea. 


Tokyo Taiwan Gakujutsu Kenkyukai (Tokyo Taiwan 
Society of Learning), Sengen [Declaration], 
1925 


The quotations above represent the two primary yet divergent 
tendencies of anticolonial struggles in Taiwan from the early 19205 to 
the late 1930s. This period is marked by the coalescing and conflicting 
political ideologies that not only generated a plurality of identity 
formations, but also entailed the "official" inauguration of doka, or 
assimilation policy, in the name of "extending the system of Japan to 
the colonies" (naichi enchoshugi). These tendencies also constitute the 
emergence of what can only be provisionally described as a 
"neonationalist," or a "protonationalist" thought that paradoxically 
asserts some forms of ethno-national identity, but remains within the 
given structures and strictures of the empire and the proletarian 
revolution. The quotations are concrete statements of what Partha 
Chatterjee has identified as the "problematic" aspect of social ideology 
that "asserts the existence, and often the practical realizability, of 
certain historical possibilities" in nationalist discourse. By extension, 
they also invariably allude to the "thematic" level of nationalist 
thought, or the epistemological and ethical systems that justify its 
claims-in this case, in the dominant world views of the postWorld War 
I era, liberalism and Marxism.' It would be an oversimplification 
however, to view the relationship between the problematic and the 


thematic in this particular context as a relation of correspondence or 
derivation, or even as a mutual dialectic between the "non-West" and 
the "West," between nationalist thought and colonial knowledge. 


The specifically historical and political character of Taiwanese 
neonationalist thought is truncated and complicated not only by its 
colonial relationship to Japanese colonial power, but also by its 
historical and cultural relationship to semicolonized mainland China. 
If liberalism and Marxism constituted a vertical axis in which the 
thematic of Western rationalist knowledge provided the necessary 
political and philosophical argument and justification, China and 
Japan formed the horizontal axis as the locations where the 
problematic articulated its historical possibility and practical 
feasibility. Here, China and Japan are not simply physical sites where 
political movements take on their inchoate forms, they are also 
discursive spaces where different forms of real and imagined 
relationality, affinity, solidarity, and identity are constructed and 
contested. This structure arguably remained intact and thus defined 
the various anticolonial struggles throughout what historians have 
variably called the period of "political movement" (se #i undo), "social 
movement" (shakai undo), and "nationalist movement" (minzoku 
undo) in colonial Taiwan. 


It is important to note here that these political movements were 
short-lived.’ With the exception of the more moderate journals and 
newspapers, and those sanctioned by the colonial government, the 
political movements left only scant documentation of their activities, 
not to mention any systematic or sustained formulations of nationalist 
thought or political philosophy.' In this sense, their political ideology 
did not and could not constitute an evolution of nationalist thought 
arriving at its paradigmatic form the way Chatterjee has poignantly 
charted out for colonial India. The importance of these anticolonial 
struggles lies in their formal awareness and articulation of "Taiwanese" 
as a distinctive and (semi)autonomous "ethnos" (minzoku), either 
within the larger rubric of the Japanese empire or the Han Chinese 
ethnology. It is in this regard that I have deployed the term 
neonationalist to describe this dependent and relational form of 
Taiwanese identity that emerged at this particular historical juncture. 
Furthermore, I suggest that the constitution of this neonationalist 
discourse points less to the "internal dynamic" of the colonial subject 
than to the larger geopolitical changes and exigencies associated with 
Japanese imperialism and Chinese nationalism in the 1920s and 


1930s. The investigation of the emergence and demise of Taiwanese 
political movements and their respective political ideologies is not an 
attempt to construct a genealogy of neonationalist consciousness in 
itself, but to understand how that selfawareness is imbricated and 
implicated within the limits of Japanese colonialism and Chinese 
nationalism. 


Liberalism and Marxism were the two dominant tendencies that 
intersected with Taiwanese anticolonial movements of this period. 
Their differences are strictly ideological: how self-autonomy was to be 
achieved; the priority given; and the type of agency assigned to the 
realization of that goal. As far as liberalism provided the necessary 
political ideology for demanding people's right to self-determination, 
legal and social equality for the colonial subjects, the "liberation of the 
people," and "self-rule" became the primary goals of struggle, even if it 
meant operating within the existing framework of the empire. This 
was the position of those associated with the League for the 
Establishment of a Taiwanese Parliament (Taiwan gikai kisei domei) 
and later the League for the Attainment of Local Autonomy in Taiwan 
(Taiwan chiho jichi kisei domei). The liberal positions were further 
complicated by their respective association and inclination toward the 
political progressivism of the Taisho democracy in Japan and the 
emerging Chinese republicanism, along with Sun Yat-sen's Three 
People's Principles. 


Marxism provided the necessary vision of a total liberation of the 
oppressed and the route to self-determination for the colonized. The 
Marxist element of the anticolonial movements insisted on the 
primacy of class struggle as the more sustainable and appropriate path 
to total social transformation and political emancipation. Drawing on 
the rapid internal industrialization of the colony from the mid-z92os 
onward and the backwardness of the still large agrarian population, 
along with the external worldwide capitalist crisis, they formulated an 
internationalist and class-based politics of anti-colonialism. The 
Marxist position of class struggle was also confounded by the reality of 
Taiwan as a colonial society, and class antagonism became necessarily 
conjoined with some forms of nationalist concern for liberation. Like 
the liberals, the Marxists also drew their theoretical energy and 
practical justification from both Japan and China, first from the 
Yamakawaism of the Japanese Communist Party and subsequently 
from the Chinese Communist Party.4 


The general classification of Taiwanese anticolonial movements is 


rendered by the accompanying figure. This classification is by no 
means static and definitive. Their relationship to each other is much 
more fluid and dynamic than this chart can show. For example, there 
were conversions or ideological shifts from i to 2 to 3 (Taiwan Culture 
Society [Taiwan bunka kyokai]), from i to 4 (the Popular Party, led by 
Chiang Wei-shui [Sho I-sui]), from i to 4 and back to i (Lin Hsien-tang 
[Rin Ken-do] and Ts'ai Pei-huo [Sai Ba-ka]). It is not my intention to 
provide a comprehensive account of the various developments and 
transformations of the political movements in colonial Taiwan.' What I 
want to suggest is the inevitability of the development of Taiwanese 
anticolonial movements from the structure constituted by these four 
epistemological and geographical coordinates. This discursive 
structure delimited and defined the three possibilities of 
neonationalist thought: (i) To remain within the configuration of the 
Japanese empire and strive for self-rule through legal measures. But 
even within this subordination to the empire, some fostered a vision of 
Taiwan's eventual reversion to China. (2) To reunite with the newly 
established Chinese Republic. The realization of this possibility 
became more tenuous after the collapse of the united front between 
the nationalists and the communists and the fullscale Japanese 
invasion of China in 1937. (3) To achieve independence. This line of 
thought is further divided by those who perceived independence as a 
step toward unification with China and those who insisted on the 
sovereignty of a post-independent Taiwan. 
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Marxism 


When both liberalism and Marxism ceased to serve as viable 
theoretical elaborations and political programs under the exigency of 


all-out Japanese aggression in Asia, the China Japan axis remained the 
fundamental terrain of neonationalist struggle in the form of cultural 
politics (see chapter 5). One of the primary objectives of Japanese 
imperializa tion (kominka) in colonial Taiwan was precisely to sever 
the cultural and historical relationship between Taiwan and China 
(desinicization) and to orient Taiwan toward imperialist Japan as a 
strategic bastion against southern China and Southeast Asia. The 
argument I put forward in this chapter is that the enclosed discursive 
space of Taiwanese political movements in this tumultuous period 
paradoxically enabled the proliferation of political and neonationalist 
identity formations and associations. The so-called Taiwanese identity 
that emerged at this time was necessarily a relational one drawing on 
a plurality of identifications that do not necessarily form antagonistic 
relationships with one another, with the exception of the liberal and 
Marxist opposition. The call for a Taiwanese specificity did not 
therefore negate its minority status within the empire; the yearning 
for the continental "fatherland" did not thereby nullify a Taiwanese 
particularity within greater China. What is undeniable in Taiwanese 
neonationalist discourse (and, by extension, its aesthetic equivalent) at 
this period is its inherent multiplicity, its situated "in-betweeness" 
within the boundaries ofJapanese colonialism and Chinese 
nationalism. I do not mean to privilege this field of coexisting identity 
formations as somehow more radical or democratic than a singular 
nationalist, anti-imperialist self-awareness. Rather, I am arguing that 
the emergence of a relational and related Taiwanese identity and its 
various political possibilities are conditioned and delimited by the 
specific and changing conditions of Japanese colonialism and Chinese 
nationalism. I want to mark the contradictory and yet at times 
supplementary loci of identification that enabled and prefigured the 
contours of Taiwanese neonationalist thought. Last but not least, I 
argue that the primacy given to ethno-nationalism in characterizing 
the various tenets of Taiwanese political movements serves to deny 
and obscure the fundamental and contradictory class antagonism 
within the development of capitalism in colonial Taiwan. Only by 
attending to the often-neglected class component of the anti-Japanese 
movement can we better understand the ambivalent relationship 
between colonial Taiwan and imperial Japan, especially within the 
dominant liberal movements. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS AS ETHNO-NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


Between 1921 and 1934 the Taiwanese elite painstakingly submitted 


to the Imperial Diet fifteen petitions asking for the establishment of a 
parliament on the island. Each time, the submission was ritualistically 
and emphatically denied.,' Although some differences in wording 
existed, the general demand revolved around three points of 
contention. First, the colonial governor-general exercised both 
executive and legislative powers, contrary to the fundamental 
principles of the Japanese constitution. Second, a special legislature 
consisting of the elected representatives of the island's populace was 
necessary because of the particular socioeconomic conditions of 
Taiwan could not be adequately addressed by the general laws 
enacted by the Imperial Diet. Finally, since the colony had achieved 
financial autonomy from the Japanese government in 1905, the 
formulation of the colonial budget should not be under the sole 
authority of the governor-general.' This political movement, which 
came to be known as the Movement for the Establishment of a 
Taiwanese Parliament (Taiwan gikai secchi seigan undo), became the 
most visible and dominant nonviolent political and social enterprise of 
this period. 


The movement gained widespread support (both financially and 
politically) from both native elites-landowners, merchants, doctors, 
and students-and more liberal-minded Japanese politicians and 
university professors. 


It was on legal and economic grounds that the movement demanded 
autonomy. However, it was the petition's assertion of "Taiwan's 
peculiar cultural system and its particular sentiment and customs" 
(Taiwan koyuno bunkaseido narabi tokushu no minjo fushu) that the 
colonial administration came to regard this movement as a 
quintessentially "Taiwanese nationalist movement" (Taiwan minzoku 
undo). The concern was that the movement, if unabated, would lead 
to secession from the empire, if not total independence. From the 
perspective of the colonial authority, the movement's insistence on the 
"particular circumstances of the colony" (shokuminchi no tokushu j#o) 
defied the colonial vision of "harmony and integration." In their eyes, 
the movement's primary aim was to create an "antagonism between 
peoples" (minzoku no tairitsu) based on the principle of "self- 
determination" (minzoku jiketsu) and "self-rule" (jicht). As a result, the 
movement was not simply a request for the establishment of a local 
parliament, it was strongly tinged with the assertion of ethno- 
nationalism.H Ironically, for the members of the movement, the 
demand for self-rule was much closer to that of those under British 


dominion or the American federation rather than outright secession or 
independence from the empire. All the petitions invariably end with 
pledges of allegiance and loyalty to imperial Japan. 


Despite the rather "conservative" orientation of the Movement for 
the Establishment of a Taiwanese Parliament, the colonial government 
was compelled to contain, if not entirely suppress, its activities. Once 
the movement was characterized by the ideology of a minzoku, and its 
feasibility was contained within the self-assertion and determination 
of a particular people, race, or ethnicity, the colonial regime had to 
ascertain, evaluate, and eventually undermine the epistemological 
system that constituted the movement as minzoku in the first place. 
And to this end, it was in the historical and cultural relationship 
between continental China and colonial Taiwan that the authority 
sought to avoid its own responsibility by constructing an "inferior" I 
Ian Chineseness (ban minzoku) that was deemed the source of 
Taiwanese defiance. 


In an internal report, the colonial police listed three "fundamental 
concepts" germane to its investigation into the Taiwanese social 
movements of the 1920s and 1930s: "the problem of the islanders' 
ethnonational consciousness" (hondojin no minzoku ishiki no mondai), 
their "political status" (seijiteki chii) within the colony, and their 
"latent and particular tendency" (hisomu tokushu no keiko) to revolt.” 
The problem relating to the islanders' ethno-national consciousness 
was fundamentally connected to their "belonging to the lineage of the 
Han peoples"; the report goes on to say, 


Although it has been some forty years since Japanese rule, [the 
islanders] still tread in the old manners, customs, language, and 
beliefs. It is unlikely that they can easily rid themselves of their 
consciousness as the Ian race. The places of their origin, Fukken 
[Fukien] and Koto [Canton], are merely a water way apart and 
there have been frequent interaction and trafficking between the 
two southern Chinese provinces and Taiwan. The islanders regard 
southern China with deep attachment as the land of their 
ancestral burials. And it is hard to deny the difficulty of wiping 
out their empathy towards China (shin) as their fatherland 
(sogoku). Facing this fundamental reality, the policy of our rule 
on the island regarding these newly acquired subjects has been 
the imperial edict of universal brotherhood (isshi dojin) to 
embrace them with the imperial kindness of equality (musahetsu 
byodo). The successive governorgenerals have followed the 


imperial command and striven for guidance with care. As a result, 
the islanders have enjoyed tremendous benefits under our rule. 
However, some islanders still disregard this reality and only 
harbor grievance against [the colonial government], having 
caused numerous disgraceful affairs (fushojiken). The island's 
social movements are results of the same dissatisfaction. If we 
carefully examine these situations, we cannot locate any causes 
other than their dormant and narrow-minded ethno-national 
consciousness." 


As far as the "political status" of the Taiwanese is concerned, the 
report blames the "ethno-national prejudice" (minzokuteki henken) of 
the islanders for misunderstanding and misrepresenting the "necessary 
inequality" of their "transitory political status" (katoteki se#itekichii) 
as discrimination and oppression. "Without any awareness of being 
Japanese citizens and fostering no national (Japanese) spirit," the 
Taiwanese social movements were said only to voice their discontent 
and work solely to agitate the populace. Finally, the report lumps 
together the various ideological currents of the political movements- 
democracy, national self-determinism, communism, and anarchism- 
into a single cultural determinant: the notion of "the change of 
heavenly mandate" (isei kak- umei no shiso) embedded in the five- 
thousand-year cultural psychology of the Han people. The report then 
concludes, 


The ethno-national consciousness, the ethno-national prejudice, 
and the particular beliefs regarding revolutionary movements are 
factors that constitute the most conspicuous and significant 
features of the social movements on this island. In short, we must 
return to the conclusion that these tendencies are based on the 
facts that the islanders belong to the lineage of the Han ethnos, 
that its language, thoughts, beliefs, manners, and customs are still 
very deeply embedded in and embraced [by the islanders]. It goes 
without saying that in investigating the social movements of this 
island, extended research and understanding of the thoughts, 
beliefs, general social traditions, customs, and the ethno-national 
character of the islanders and the Han people are essential." 


The colonial administration points to two tendencies within the 
Taiwanese "nationalist" movement in relation to China (shina) that 
were central to their respective political formulations. The first was 
that they put their hope in the future of China. Their identification 


with China was based on their conviction that China would soon 
restore its national sovereignty (kokujo kaifuku), emerge as a world 
power (sekai ni hyohishi), and reclaim Taiwan. Until then, without 
losing their distinctive national character (minzokuteki tokusei), they 
would nourish their ability and wait for the appropriate opportunity. 
As a result, these China sympathizers show a strong nationalist 
consciousness (minzoku ishiki) and long for the Chinese past (shina 
wo tsuihoshi). They constantly sing the praise of China's four- 
thousand-year history and culture, and incite pride in national self- 
conceit (minzokuteki jifushin).1 z In the eyes of the colonial 
government, this China-centric faction is "anti-Japanese" (hannichi) in 
its speech and "excessive" (kageki) in its action. 


The second tendency is more "moderate" (onken) compared to the 
first in its association and identification with China in that, according 
to the colonial authority, 


They do not have much expectation for the future of China. 
Instead they emphasize the islanders' independent existence. If 
the return to China results in more repressive rule than today's, 
there is nothing to gain from it. Therefore, they do not reject 
Japan outright, and only plan for the betterment of the interest 
and the well-being of Taiwan for the sake of the Taiwanese." 


The report is quick to caution that this pragmatic, Taiwan-centric 
tendency, however, might only be temporary. These are people who 
have been disappointed by the current condition in China, but if China 
were to prosper in the future, they would likely come to share the 
sentiment of the China-centric groups. What is telling, although 
perhaps unintended by the colonial interpretation of the "nationalist" 
movement, is that the report understood the Taiwanese political 
movements' relationship to China as one that was historically 
contingent, if not imaginary. The identification and disidentification 
with the Chinese nation is not constituted by an inherent attachment 
to an organic cultural/ national essence, but is mediated and 
conditioned by the political reality of a certain colonial situation, 
where certain types of cultural recognition are posited as 
rationalizations for political tactics. The past Chinese glory ("four 
thousand years of culture") and its unforeseeable future ("the return to 
China might be more repressive") serve only to appease the 
uncertainty and immobility of the colonial situation. In this regard, 


"China" serves as a discursive space and a pragmatic location in which 
different levels of hope and anxiety for the colonial subjects are 
projected, enacted, and played out. In other words, the two tendencies 
clearly demonstrate that the political possibilities for the Taiwanese in 
relation to China were equivocally undecided, and undecidable. 
Unfortunately the postcolonial and postwar debate over the legitimacy 
of a definable "Taiwanese" identity has effaced and foreclosed this 
equivocalness in relation to China. The complex and at times 
contradictory Taiwan-China relationship necessitated by the colonial 
condition is reduced to and constrained by the political exigencies of 
deciding either for unification or independence, especially since the 
ig8os. I now turn to the postwar theorization of these China-centric 
and Taiwan-centric factions in order to show that, first of all, the 
Taiwan/China divide that emerged under Japanese colonialism 
remains crucial in current Taiwanese political discourse. Second, 
Japanese colonialism, especially through the discourse of 
development, has had a profound impact on the alleged differentiation 
of Taiwan from mainland China since the late nineteenth century. 


THE TAIWAN FACTION AND THE FATHERLAND FACTION 


The historian Wang Hsiao-p'o has argued that although, historically, 
Taiwan consists of several "secondary communities" (tsu-cbi ch'un-ti), 
the "Taiwanese consciousness" (tai-wan i-shih) of the various 
immigrants from the mainland took on the "consciousness of the Han 
people" (han min-tsu i-shih) as its "natural common identification" 
(chih fang ti kung-shih).14 Wang intends to refute any notion of a 
"Taiwanese consciousness" independent from mainland China. He 
argues against the stale distinction between the "Taiwan faction" and 
the "Fatherland faction" of the Taiwanese political movement as that 
between "passion for everything Taiwanese" and "abandonment of 
Taiwan" (fang-chi'ii taiwan). Rather, Wang concurs with the Japanese 
colonial differentiation of the two tendencies in the respective 
"intensity" (ch'iang-tu) of their "Han Chinese  ethno-national 
consciousness" (tsung-kuo han-ming-tsu ishih) and not in their 
identification with Taiwan. Under the reality of Japanese colonialism, 
he continues, Han Chinese ethno-national consciousness has 
"naturally" become a "trans-reality idealism" (ts'ao yueh hhien-shih to 
li-hsiang tsu-i) for both the Taiwan faction and the Fatherland faction. 
The Taiwan faction should therefore be defined as those who 


supported more "mild" (wen-ho), "moderate" (wen-chien), and "reform- 
oriented" (kai-ko) policies against the colonial authority. Although 
they were not as optimistic as the Fatherland faction in their 
confidence concerning the revolutionary activities in China, they 
nonetheless "carried with them the Han Chinese ethno-national 
consciousness" and pragmatically and cautiously fought for the 
betterment of the Taiwanese people within the Japanese colonial 
structure." For Wang, the difference between the Taiwan faction and 
the Fatherland faction lies not in their identification or 
disidentification with China, for such divergence is metaphysically 
foreclosed by an overarching Han Chinese  ethnonational 
consciousness. The difference is not (and cannot be) ideological, but 
merely political in the most instrumental sense. In this regard, any 
notion of a Taiwanese identity is always already subsumed under the 
wider identification of an all-inclusive Han Chinese ethno-national 
consciousness. 


As an example of the Taiwan faction's repressed China- 
consciousness under colonial rule, Wang describes in great length the 
life work and attitude of perhaps the most influential and wealthiest 
supporter of the movement to establish a Taiwanese Parliament: Lin 
Hsien-tang. Wang cites Lin's political pragmatism, his refusal to speak 
Japanese or wear Japanese clothes, his association with the Chinese 
nationalist thinker Liang Ch'i-tsao, and his determination to preserve 
classical Chinese as evidence of his inherent I Ian Chinese enthno- 
national consciousness, and equates Lin's resistance against Japanese 
colonialism with the culturalism exhibited by Gandhi against the 
British.',' So, despite Lin's political conservatism-his reformist policies 
and accommodating stances towards the colonial regime (not as a 
personal preference but as a class distinction, as we shall see later)- 
Wang points to Lin's cultural traditionalism as the only natural 
weapon of resistance in a dire colonial situation. While I have no 
doubt about Lin's affinity for classical traditions, I think Wang is 
wrong to associate culturalism with political resistance. In other 
words, in his eagerness to prove the deep-seated Chineseness within 
the Taiwan faction, Wang places cultural traditionalism in a 
necessarily antagonistic relationship with the colonial regime. Without 
taking into account that cultural conservatism is a class condition and 
privilege in Taiwanese social stratification, Wang eludes (or disavows) 
the particular class interest (often disguised in the name of ethno- 
national "resistance") that is embedded in the colonial economy. 


Besides Lin Hsien-tang, Wang provides other instances where the 
supposed Taiwan faction enunciated and demonstrated their 
allegiance and indebtedness to mainland China. For Wang, the Taiwan 
faction and the Fatherland faction in Taiwanese political movements 
do not stand in opposition to each other. They are embodied and 
subsumed in a dialectical relationship within the all-encompassing 
category of Han Chinese ethno-national consciousness. He writes, 


All phenomena must, in their universal "generality" (kung- 
hsiang), include a particular "individuality" (shu-hsiang). The 
particular "individuality" must also be able to represent that 
universal "generality." Han Chinese ethno-national consciousness 
is a reflection of the "generality" of the consciousness of the Han 
Chinese people. The Chinese consciousness [of the Taiwanese 
people), therefore, is a reflection of the consciousness of the 
Taiwanese under Japanese rule, but since Taiwan has its own 
particular existence, it must reflect a consciousness of its 
"individuality." 


In other words, the "Chinese consciousness" exhibited by the Taiwan 
faction is none other than a particular manifestation of the universal 
Han Chinese ethno-national consciousness. As a result, regardless of 
the ideological tendencies of political movements under Japanese 
colonialism, they all inevitably reflect the particular individuality of 
Taiwan but also embody the generality of a universal Chinese 
consciousness. 


It becomes clear at the end of the essay that Wang's primary targets 
are those proponents of Taiwanese independence who espouse 
"Taiwaneseness" as an ontologically and culturally autonomous 
category of society and nationality in the 1970s and i980s. Wang 
contends that this new form of "Taiwanese consciousness," a 
refutation and even condemnation of any relationship to China, is 
entirely different from that of the Taiwan faction during the colonial 
period. He points out, correctly I believe, that the postwar Taiwanese 
independence movement owes its origins both to the collaboration 
between Japanese military personnel and the pro Japan Taiwanese 
faction, and to postwar American policies. Ile also cites the corruption 
of the regime immediately after "liberation," the post-1949 nationalist 
takeover, and its prolonged policy of isolation as factors engendering 
thoughts of Taiwanese independence. The independence movement 
has monopolized the notion of Taiwanese consciousness and denied 
that the Chinese consciousness of the Taiwanese, in its reflection of a 


"generalized" Han Chineseness, is a broader notion of "Taiwanese 
consciousness." According to Wang, this is a _ "historical 
misapprehension" (li-shih to wu-hui) and "conceptual confusion" 
(kuan-nien ti huan-yao). 


Wang is quite right in suggesting that the new Taiwanese 
consciousness of the Taiwanese independence movement is 
overdetermined by the shifting geopolitical configuration and 
dynamics of the postwar world order and that the Taiwanese 
consciousness of the Taiwan faction during the colonial period was 
intertwined with, however tentatively or tenuously, the putative unity 
of a Han Chinese ethno-national consciousness. Wang does not deny 
the existence of something called Taiwanese consciousness. It is just 
that its particular, individual formation is directly related to, or 
reflected in, the universal generality of Han Chinese ethno-national 
consciousness because of the specific status of colonial Taiwan. In 
upholding the specificity of Taiwan within the larger cosmology of 
Chineseness, Wang's articulation of the particular within the universal 
is similar to that of the leftist writer Ch'en Yingchen, whose 
culturalism is based not on a rigid sense of identity, but a more 
flexible sense of "differences within identity." While one can't afford 
to dismiss the political efficacy of a unitary ethno-nationalism in the 
fight against imperialism and colonization at a particular historical 
moment, the ontological status of its universality cannot remain 
unchallenged. 


It is quite true that the notion of a Taiwanese consciousness cannot 
be properly understood without reference to mainland China, given 
the historical fact that Taiwan was ceded to Japan after the Sino- 
Japanese War and the sociological fact that majority of Taiwan's 
residents had consisted of immigrants from southern China since the 
seventeenth century. These facts became part of a discursive scheme 
according to which a historical predicate is translated into a delimited 
and always derivative object that is called "Taiwan" on the one hand, 
and an un- transcendable and universal "Han Chinese" cultural and 
ethno-national horizon on the other. This discursive apparatus 
establishes the putative unity of "China," a nebulous but commanding 
entity whose existence is substantiated by and taken for granted 
because of its "four thousand years of history and culture," a claim 
that is capable of sustaining an impulse to transcend all 
particularizations within the Chinese sphere of influence. But this 
supposedly universal unity of "China" is historically conditioned by its 


encounter with another universality that is called "the West." The 
universalistic assertion of a "Chinese consciousness" is a response to 
the real danger posed by the equally universalizing tendency of 
Western (and to some degree Japanese) imperialism. Likewise, the 
emergence of a specifically Taiwanese consciousness and its imagined 
and imaginable Chineseness are overdetermined by the specific status 
of Chinese nationalism on the one hand and Japanese colonialism on 
the other. If the particular individuality of Taiwanese consciousness 
has its own historical specificity, as Wang has argued, then the 
universal generality of Chinese consciousness should be placed under 
similar historical scrutiny. But the interrogation into the status of the 
universality of Chinese consciousness is impossible because its 
ontological givenness is the condition of its possibility. In the words of 
Naoki Sakai: "Universalism and _ particularism reinforce and 
supplement each other; they are never in real conflict; they need each 
other and have to seek to form a symmetrical, mutually supporting 
relationship by every means in order to avoid a dialogic encounter 
that would necessarily jeopardize their reputedly secure and 
harmonized monologic worlds."19 The historically contingent and 
particularistic manifestation of Chineseness in the Taiwanese 
consciousness has to remain in a continuous, nonconflicting, and 
supplementary relationship to the Han Chinese ethno national 
consciousness in order to recognize its plenitude and sustain its 
ubiquity-a universality premised upon the concealment of its own 
origins. 


TAIWANESE CONSCIOUSNESS AS AN AUTONOMOUS DISCOURSE 


Wang's reevaluation of Fatherland consciousness in the so-called 
Taiwan faction during the period of anticolonial struggle was to 
reestablish the critical and continuous position that China had 
occupied in the discourse of Taiwan's ethno-nationalism. While he has 
not denied the existence of a particularistic Taiwanese consciousness 
in the political movements, he has relegated that particularity to a 
universalizing Han Chinese ethno-national consciousness. This relation 
is crucial to his attack on the postwar Taiwanese consciousness 
advocated by those adamantly denying the organic relationship 
between China and Taiwan. However, for those aspiring for the 
independence of Taiwan in the postwar era, the realizability of 
political autonomy is based on asserting the independence of a 


"Taiwanese people." They argue that, precisely because of Taiwan's 
colonial history, its particular socioeconomic development had formed 
a uniquely Taiwanese consciousness that is fundamentally different 
from that of the mainland Chinese. 


Accusing Wang and his cohorts of "distorting Taiwanese 
consciousness and exaggerating Chinese consciousness" (wai-ch'u tai- 
wan i-shih k'ua-chang tsung-hua i-shih), Sung Tse-lai argues that 
ethnic or national consciousness is the product of a specific social 
community and that its emergence is inseparable from that of its 
objective economic condi- tion.20 From a rather crude historical- 
materialist perspective of a determining economic base and 
determined superstructure, Sung argues that the primary condition for 
the formation of a "people or nation" (mintsu) is the "intimate unity of 
a singular economic relation" with expanded exchange relations and 
commodity flow. In addition to economic relations, a "common 
psychology," a "common language," and a "common culture" are also 
preconditions for the formation of a people or nation. In other words, 
this kind of social community (min-tsu) is represented by definitive 
economic relations and includes a uniform social interaction. 
Nonetheless, it is the "material base and the relations of production" 
that determine the "essential content" of the national culture and the 
"basic characteristics" of its people.21 In this regard, Sung continues, 
the historical reality of Taiwan prior to 1945-as the colony of the 
Dutch, the Ch'ing dynasty, and the Japanese-cannot produce an 
"expansive and mythical Chinese (people's) consciousness" (p'eng- 
changchi sen-hua ti tsung-hua (min-tsu) i-shih).22 


Since economic relations constitute the primary condition for the 
coming into being of a Taiwanese consciousness, Sung sees its 
emergence within the changing relationship between the economic 
base and politico-cultural superstructure. According to Sung, the 
movement for the Taiwanese people's independence reached its 
maturity during the Japanese colonial period, although its historical 
beginning can be traced to the period of Dutch rule. It arises for two 
socioeconomic reasons: first, Taiwan's continuous capitalist 
development produced indigenous capitalists who brought modern 
nationalist thoughts to the island. Second, under the colonial 
economic monopoly and the subsequent superstructural change, the 
suffering proletariat and peasant classes initiated their anticolonial, 
nationalist independence movement. These two tendencies then 
combined to produce a "typical" Third World, antiimperialist and 
anticapitalist movement of nationalist independence. This unified 


resistance has two aims: to liberate Taiwan from its colonial status (as 
the Latin American countries fought against the Spanish, and as India 
fought against the British), and to extricate Taiwan from the 
feudalistic pan-ethnocentrism of China (as the Balkan countries 
resisted the Turkish Empire and Pan-Slavism).23 In Sung's historical 
narrative, the Dutch, the Ch'ing, and the Japanese occupations each 
designated a specific economic (and hence politico-cultural) period in 
which the Taiwanese people resisted the oppressors and cultivated 
their own self-consciousness. By extension, the present Kuomintang 
(KMT) rule represents an equivalent but more advanced stage of 
colonization, where the demand for independence, as with all 
previous stages, is a natural and obvious outcome. 


At first glance, Sung's materialism appears to be in direct contrast 
with, and offers a much-needed corrective to, Wang's idealism of an 
essentialized Han Chinese ethno-national consciousness. For Wang, 
the particularistic emergence of a Taiwanese consciousness under 
Japanese colonialism had a strong relationship with and tendency 
toward a universal Fatherland consciousness-a longing and belonging 
that is absent from the postwar construction of an autochthonous 
Taiwanese consciousness. Writing against this ahistorical and 
transcendental category of a Chinese consciousness, Sung argues for 
the understanding, based on economics, of a properly historicized 
ethno-national consciousness. However, despite Sung's claim that 
historical materialism determines consciousness, he shares with Wang 
the same kind of idealism in relation to the so-called Taiwanese 
consciousness. What is lurking behind each of these stages of 
colonization and economic development, then, is a particularistic and 
organically unified Taiwanese consciousness that is always expressed 
(and expressible) in its predetermined coherence and identity by the 
changing economic relations. Although Sung asserts the importance of 
the economic base, his analysis is based on the existence of an equally 
essentialized Taiwanese consciousness. Sung's argument never makes 
clear the relationship of this Taiwanese consciousness to other levels 
of the superstructure-religion, social practices, political institutions, 
and so forth-other than the "anti-Chinese and anticolonial" mentality. 
Neither does Sung care to explore the transitions between the 
economic relations and the differing forms in which the socalled 
Taiwanese consciousness is represented in differing economic 
conditions. Despite the changing economic relations, Taiwanese 
consciousness remains a constant. In short, if Wang idealizes a Han 
Chinese ethno-national consciousness, Sung fetishizes a particularistic 


Taiwanese consciousness. 


The polarity expressed by both Wang and Sung is no doubt 
determined and circumscribed by the debate surrounding the 
Taiwanese independence movement in the i980s. A properly 
ideological analysis of their respective positions must first recognize 
that political context. How is the notion of a Taiwanese consciousness 
theorized prior to the ideological debate in the ig80s? What are the 
sources from which the advocates of Taiwanese independence have 
drawn their theoretical argument? 


Shih Ming's Taiwanjin yonhyakunen shi [The four-hundred-year 
history of the Taiwanese, in Japanese, 1962] is arguably the first 
postwar and the most comprehensive account of the history of Taiwan 
from a socialist and Taiwan-centered perspective.24 Writing primarily 
against the marginalization of Taiwan in both official KMT and 
Communist state discourse, Shih insists on the centrality of Taiwan 
and its people. This is evident from the title itself. In the preface, Shih 
emphasizes that this is a book about the four hundred years of history 
of the Taiwanese people, not simply Taiwan history (Taiwan shi) or a 
four-hundred-year history of Taiwan (Taiwan yonhyaku nen shi). He 
writes, "I set out to clarify what sort of people (minzoku) the 
Taiwanese are, who have been under foreign rule for over four 
hundred years-what are the constitution and development of this 
people and how their ethno- consciousness has gone through many 
turns and twists and arrived at its present state. It is so that our ten 
million fellow compatriots may seek the path to the future in the 
historical past of our people that I have chosen the title The Four- 
Hundred-Year History of the Taiwanese."" Instead of analyzing Shih 
Ming's historical narrative in its entirety, I will focus only on his 
discussion of the relationship between Taiwan, mainland China, and 
Japanese colonial rule. 


Shih does not deny that the Taiwanese are descendants of the Han 
race (ban min-tsu), sharing similar dialects and customs with southern 
China. However, despite the racial and cultural heritage, Shih argues, 
"natural" (the Taiwan Strait) and "historical" (colonial segregation) 
factors have kept the two societies estranged from each other. This is 
especially evident in their respective social developments: 


In the fifty years when Taiwan was almost completely 
disconnected from Chinese society, China was repeatedly under 
political instability and social stagnation (shakai teitai to 


seijifuan). Taiwan, however, under Japanese colonial rule, has 
transformed itself through modernization.... While under the 
control of Japanese capitalism, Taiwanese society also entered the 
path of capitalist development and modernization. For instance, 
in terms of social production, industrialization has developed to 
an astonishing level that almost overtook that of agriculture. As a 
result, by the end of the Second World War, Taiwanese society, 
unlike the semifeudal status of Chinese society, has advanced so 
far ahead in the path of modernization that the two cannot be 
spoken of as equals.z6 


This difference is significant because it is not simply an internal 
difference like that between southern China and northern China. 
Rather, it is a difference based on the historical development of the 
economy and of the sociopolitical structures that enabled the 
formation of a "singular Taiwan society" (tan'itsu no taiwan shakai) 
possessing a unique "Taiwanese history." 


The difference between Taiwanese and Chinese societies goes 
beyond their distinctive level of modern development because their 
relationship has been historically conceived as that between the 
oppressed and the oppressor. Shih cites the two-hundred-year rule 
under the Ch'ing dynasty as a rule by the "newly arrived" Chinese over 
the indigenized Han pioneers who constitute the beginning of what 
came to he known as the "Taiwanese." More important, Shih 
characterizes the rule by the mainlanders as both "feudalistic" and 
"colonial"; hence the relationship was inevitably "antagonistic" rather 
than a "sympathetic" ethno-national identification. It is from this 
sentiment of hostility against the rulers of the same race that a 
prototype of Taiwanese consciousness, a differentiating and 
differentiable "nativism," was produced. 


Shih does not refute the fact that during the Japanese colonial 
period, the "subconsciousness" (senzai ishiki) of the all-encompassing 
Han consciousness formed the basis of Taiwanese consciousness in its 
anticolonial struggles. However, since the notion of a Taiwanese 
identity was a result of its antagonism against the Chinese, this latent 
identification with the Chinese was fragile and short-lived. In other 
words, relating to the Japanese colonizers revived the Han 
consciousness in the minds of the Taiwanese, but when facing the 
Chinese, their hostility is said to have been even stronger than against 
the Japanese. Four hundred years of separation from the continent 
reinforced by its own development made the sense of a common and 


singular Taiwanese identity far more "tenacious" and "realistic" than 
that of an idealized and vague Chinese identity. Beyond blood lineage 
and the myth of racial homogeneity, an identity produced from a 
common fate and common psychology is just as legitimate and deep- 
seated as an identity based on blood. Shih therefore forcefully declares 
that by the end of the Second World War, the commonality between 
the Taiwanese and the Chinese in terms of blood lineage and cultural 
heritage was meaningful only in anthropological studies127 


Japanese colonialism therefore, in terms of the necessary 
socioeconomic development, played a decisive role in the formation of 
an autonomous Taiwanese identity. It was Japanese colonialism, 
observes Shih, that led Taiwan to secede from the rule of a feudalistic 
Chinese society. One of the earliest objectives of Japanese colonialism 
was to clear away Chinese merchant capital and Euro-American 
capital by redirecting the route of transportation and trade to Japan. 
(This argument follows closely that of the Japanese liberal economist 
Yanaihara Tadao.) The capitalist development based on the "policy of 
separation" (bunri seisaku) completely disengaged Taiwan from the 
"premodern," "semifeudalistic," and stagnant Chinese society. As 
colonial Taiwan "advanced, ... the disparity between the two societies 
expanded rapidly, .. . as though the ... Taiwan Strait had widened 
limitlessly."- The shift from Chinese to Japanese rule was accompanied 
by a transformation of Taiwan from a "feudal colonial society" 
(hokenteki shokuminchi sbakai) to a "modern colonial society" 
(kindaiteki shokuminchi shakai).29 It is difficult not to sense a 
positive attitude toward Japanese colonialism in Shih's account of the 
forces of modernization and development-a sentiment that is widely 
shared by those advocating Taiwanese independence. If the 
differentiation of an autonomous Taiwanese identity from a Han 
Chinese identity is based on the differentiation between modernity 
and premodernity, between colonial and semifeudal, it is difficult not 
to ascribe to Japanese colonialism the kind of "necessary evil" that is 
reminiscent of Marx and Engel's position on British colonialism in 
India. As long as the differentiation from the Chinese is marked by 
Taiwan's relative position on a positivist and teleological trajectory of 
modernization, the effect of Japanese colonialism is radical and 
essential. 


In Shih's argument, the rapid pace of capitalist development under 
Japanese rule played a decisive role in the formation of a unique 
Taiwanese consciousness. The political movement that emerged at this 


period, although a product of colonial education and worldwide 
colonial independence movements, arose from the political and 
economic oppression of colonial Taiwan, not from borrowed or 
foreign-induced movements. It was a "national" liberation movement 
of the Taiwanese people. Shih therefore dismisses those who saw 
China as a "fatherland" for liberation as people who had "drifted away 
from the reality of Taiwan and the Taiwanese," and discredits them as 
having little impact on the overall political movement. As noted 
earlier, Wang sees the manifestation of "Fatherland consciousness" in 
the Taiwanese political movement as reflecting an organic relationship 
between the Taiwanese and the Han Chinese. Shih sees this as simply 
a distortion, a misrecog- nition of the reality of Taiwanese society and 
its accompanying Taiwanese consciousness. What is constantly evoked 
in Shih's argument is the bifurcation between China as an "abstraction" 
(chushoteki) and Taiwan as a "concretization" (gutaiteki). Shih evokes 
once again the geographical separation between the continent and the 
island under Japanese rule as the objective condition that transcended 
Taiwan's "blood and cultural relationship" with China and matured 
Taiwan into a "single social existence of a different dimension." 
Therefore, even if there were thoughts of "Taiwan and the Taiwanese 
as China and the Chinese" (chugoku, chugokujin toshite no taiwan, 
taiwanjin) mediated through kinship or culture, they were only 
"thoughts" and not the "real Taiwan, the Taiwanese itself." In short, 
the "people or nation" (minzoku) in "the Taiwanese national 
movement" must point to the actually existing Taiwanese society and 
the Taiwanese people, not to an idealistic "people or national concept" 
determined by a common culture and blood relation with the 
mainland.') 


It is the confusion over an ideal China and the realistic condition of 
Taiwan, between China as an empty concept and Taiwan as an 
existing actuality, Shih argues, that constituted the singular "blind 
spot" of both the liberal and Marxist movements of this period. The 
failure lies in the movements' inability to articulate a "natural and 
immediate" practice of "Taiwanese self-determination." Shih accuses 
the movements of vaguely dreaming of an idealistic notion of "China 
the fatherland" that resulted in a halfway measure demanding "self- 
rule under Japanese colonialism," and of mechanically adopting the 
"foreign thought" of class liberation that neglected the "historical 
process of Taiwanese society and its social reality."" Shih is not 
entirely wrong in condemning the unidirectional "influence" and the 
nondiscriminatory "acceptance" of China, liberalism, and Marxism as 


liberating potentials for the Taiwanese because they effaced the 
particularity and specificity of Taiwan. For "China," "liberalism" and 
"Marxism" are abstractions and ideals that are not rooted in the 
realities of a Taiwanese society. 


The underlying assumption of the "nativist" discourse such as that of 
Shih and Sung is the strict binarism between the ideal and the 
material, between consciousness and existence, between 
superstructure and the economic base. This deterministic sociology 
occludes other possibilities of historical understanding. First of all, the 
bifurcation between idealistic China and realistic Taiwan served to 
accentuate the primacy of the latter over the former. Where Taiwan is 
real and immediate, China is abstract and mediated (as with liberalism 
and Marxism). On the one hand, the yearning for China can only be a 
delusion and an idealization because the images do not correspond to 
the reality of China in its semifeudal and semicolonial status. Taiwan, 
on the other hand, precisely because of its status as a modern colony 
(therefore more advanced) under Japanese monopoly capitalism, gave 
rise to a corresponding Taiwanese consciousness that was independent 
of China. But if the notion of China is only a product of false 
consciousness on the part of the Taiwanese intellectuals, what 
constitutes its material base in the reality of colonial Taiwan? Put 
differently, if Shih wants to he true to the determinism between 
existence and consciousness, and as long as "China" remains a political 
possibility in the consciousness of the Taiwanese, no matter how 
illusionary it may be, he must also account for its historical and 
practical emergence within the realities of Taiwan. Similarly, if 
colonial "Taiwan has constituted an autonomous sociopolitical 
formation independent of China, then why did the political 
movements, as Shih points out, not produce a corresponding 
autonomous consciousness at the time in question? If China is dealt 
with only in terms of thought or abstraction, the so-called Taiwanese 
consciousness should be dealt with in exactly the same fashion. As 
China is simply imaginary for the Taiwanese, so Taiwan is also 
imaginary for the Taiwanese. 


Second, the assertion of the primacy of the local over the influence 
of the continental and the universal elides the fundamental fact that 
the possibility of speaking of the local, the specific, or the particular is 
always already constituted by the implication and its relation to the 
continental and the universal. In other words, the thoughts of China 
and the influence of liberalism and Marxism cannot be easily 
separated from the reality of Taiwan for they are always already part 


of the reality of Taiwan. In other words, the reality of Taiwan is 
immanently embedded in the geographical and philosophical 
constellation of the continental and the universal. How can one speak 
of a particular Taiwanese consciousness without reference to, or 
contradistinction from, a Chinese consciousness or Japanese 
consciousness? How can one speak of a uniquely Taiwanese 
nationalist movement without considering the over- whelmning liberal 
and Marxist influences and Japanese colonial practices of the time? 
While Shih discusses the demise of both the liberal and the Marxist 
tendencies of Taiwanese political movements in terms of their failed 
possibilities (their neglect of the specific context of Taiwanese 
society), he is unable to consider the movements’ historical 
limitations. The issue is not why they didn't take into consideration 
the particularity of Taiwanese society, but why they couldn't under 
specific historical circumstances; why a full-blown Taiwanese 
consciousness was not a historical possibility at the time. In a sense, 
contrary to his materialism, Shih is haunted by the desire for the 
assertion of an exclusionary and particularistic Taiwanese identity that 
is at the same time different and differentiable from that of the 
Chinese. What Shih prematurely eliminates from his nativist discourse 
is the recognition and articulation of the interconnection and 
interdependence, albeit structured through and separated by Japanese 
colonial power, between Taiwan and China in the political 
problematic of the Taiwanese intellectuals. 


RECONFIGURING ETHNO-NATIONALISM AS COUNTERDISCOURSE 


The debate over whether the so-called Taiwanese consciousness 
should be regarded either as an appendage to a larger Han Chinese 
ethnonational consciousness or as an autonomous historical product of 
Japanese colonialism is a distinctively postwar and postcolonial 
attempt at negotiating the cumbersome problem of a Taiwanese / 
Chinese identity that has its roots in the colonial period. Despite their 
obviously different political motivations, both positions share a similar 
assumption of an ethno-national identity that is at the same time 
sovereign and coherent, essentialist and self-conscious. What is 
precluded from this line of thought is the process of identities in the 
making, of emerging interrelations, overlapping territories, 
interpenetrating boundaries, and multiple political possibilities that 
contradict neither the assertion of an allencompassing nor an 
exclusionary ethno-national identity. One way of getting out the 


conundrum between Chinese and Taiwanese consciousness is to view 
their ontological status not as competing or incommensurable 
identities, but as complementary or coexisting historical and political 
possibilities intersecting with Japanese colonialism and Chinese 
nationalism. 


The emergence of a Chinese consciousness is best apprehended not 
as a natural outcome of ethno-cultural identification, but as a political 
projection that reflects the dissatisfaction with the socioeconomic 
conditions and the decreasing political possibilities in colonial Taiwan. 
In other words, what I want to argue is that, first of all, the conflicting 
relationship between the so-called Chinese consciousness and the 
socalled Taiwanese consciousness is strictly a postcolonial problematic 
that has little to do with how those two interrelated identities were 
conceived and constructed during the colonial period. Their 
concomitant presence during the Taiwanese political movement points 
to both the political possibilities and historical limits of anticolonial 
struggles of the time. Japanese police reports have chronicled 
numerous documents from various political groups pledging their 
allegiance to China and their affirming identification with the Chinese 
people. In these reports on the insurgents, we witness a passionate 
affinity with and resolute attachment to the "Fatherland": the cry that 
the Taiwanese people are not Japanese, but the "fellow countrymen" 
(doho) of the Han race; the assertion that "Taiwan is part of the 
Chinese continent" and China is the "ancestral land" (sogoku); the 
proclamation of "the unique nationality of us Han people" (ware 
hanminzoku koyu no minzokusei) and "our Chinese manners and 
customs" (ware chugoku no fizoku shukan); the view that revolution 
in China was imperative to the liberation of Taiwan, and so 0n.32 


At first glance, these identifications with mainland China and the 
Han Chinese seem to support the view of those who advocate an 
allencompassing Ilan Chinese ethno-national consciousness. However, 
upon closer examination of these seemingly nationalist proclamations 
and the conditions underlying their enunciation, it becomes clear that 
the yearning for China as a "Fatherland" has less to do with a 
deeprooted organic relationship or a primordial cultural association 
than with the mounting discontent with the colonial situation and the 
improbability of a radical change. The identification with China 
(politically and culturally) is often made in relation to dissatisfaction 
with colonial reality. For example, one of the more China-centric 
organizations in central Taiwan, the Shuynkai (Many Friends 


Association), saw "little hope of having comfortable lives in Taiwan" 
(anraku naru seikatsu wa nashieru mikomi nashi) because of the 
suffering inflicted by the excessive taxation and forced labor. They 
looked to the unification of the Chinese mainland and the eventual 
reversion of Taiwan for the possibility of a better life. Economic 
imperatives aside, it was also the general pessimism regarding 
Taiwanese independence-its geographical isolation and the lack of 
sustainable oppositional force-that led many to turn to China for 
political support, often relying on the simple historical fact that 
Taiwan was once part of China and that the majority of the Taiwanese 
are of Han Chinese descent." It is important to underscore here that 
Taiwan's relationship to the Chinese nation is not that of an imagined 
but an imaginary community whose constitutive energy was supplied 
by the amorphous appeal to the "Fatherland" and the Han Chinese 
ethnos. It is imaginary in the sense that it was more of a projection on 
the part of the Taiwanese than any deliberate attempt by the Chinese 
government or organization to insist on their mutual affinity or to 
effect any political means for restoration. Two Chinese statesmen, 
Liang Ch'i- tsao and Tai Chi-t'ao, were well known for their advice to 
Taiwanese political leaders not to count on China in its anticolonial 
struggles. The political events in China that might have influenced the 
political movement in Taiwan were seldom communicated to the 
majority of the Taiwanese people. Only those who were in Japan or 
China, mainly the colonial elites, had the opportunity to follow closely 
the events in China.34 Even the Chinese Communist Party, which 
recognized the Communist movement in Taiwan as a part of the 
Taiwanese "people's" (minzoku) movement and conceded that their 
struggle was different from that of the Chinese revolution in its 
autonomy, did not lay claim to Taiwan until after 1949. 


What makes the thesis of Chinese universality even more untenable 
is that even the most fervent advocate and follower of Chinese 
nationalism in the Taiwanese political movement refused to succumb 
to an overall Chinese identity and recognized the particular role of the 
Taiwanese in their liminality between Japanese colonialism and 
Chinese nationalism. Chiang Wei-sui, who was dubbed the Sun Yat-sen 
of Taiwan and was perhaps the most prominent member of the 
"Fatherland faction" and one of the founders of the Taiwan Culture 
Society, wrote specifically about the historical mission of the 
Taiwanese: 


The Taiwanese have the mission of serving as an intermediary for 
goodwill between China and Japan (nikka shinzen baikai no 


shimei). Goodwill between China and Japan is the precondition 
for the League of Asian Nations (ajia minzoku renmei). The 
League of Asian Nations is the precondition for world peace. 
World peace is the greatest happiness and desire for the entire 
human race. Therefore, we Taiwanese, by being the intermediary 
between China and Japan and being motivated to devise the 
League of Asian Nations, have the mission of bringing world 
peace. To put it plainly, the Taiwanese hold the key to the first 
gateway to bring about world peace. Isn't this a meaningful and 
important mission?" 


Quite an ambitious role for a colonized people! What is important to 
note regarding Chiang and our earlier discussion of Wang's Chinese 
ethnocentrism is that just as the Taiwan faction has harbored certain 
feelings of "fatherland consciousness," the Fatherland faction has 
equally concerned themselves with the specificity of Taiwan as a 
colonial society. Despite the historical and cultural affinity to China, 
the particular condition of Taiwan as a formally colonized space can 
neither he sublated into a universal Chinese consciousness nor 
reduced to a particularistic Taiwanese consciousness. It must occupy 
both locations at once, not in terms of a confrontational or 
irreconcilable binarism, but as a historically determined position that 
rests on a complex web of relationships involving nationalist China, 
colonial Taiwan, and imperialist Japan. 


We have examined various statements of Taiwanese intellectuals in 
their affinity or association with China and demonstrated that it is far 
from clear that their Fatherland consciousness can be 
unproblematically situated within, or easily confined to, the 
generalized Han Chinese ethno-national consciousness. At the same 
time, if one were to consider the emergence of a properly defined 
Taiwanese consciousness (as the Taiwan-centric advocates would 
argue) during the same period, one would have to come to terms with 
its implied and, at times, conciliatory relationship with Japanese 
colonialism. This is especially evident in the articulation of 
"Taiwanese" with the dominant liberal positions such as those 
involved with the Movement for the Establishment of a Taiwanese 
Parliament and its latter-day reincarnation in the League for Local 
Autonomy. 


Ka Sho-do has argued that the residents of Taiwan arrived at a clear 
sense of themselves as Taiwanese only during Japanese colonialism, 
when the colonizers constituted a distinct foreign race (although he 


doesn't specify the way in which this sense of belonging was gener- 
ated).'R Ko is quick to add that although the notion of "Taiwanese" is 
evoked in contradistinction to that of "Japanese," Taiwan has not 
severed its relationship to the notion of the Han race. While retaining 
this racial identity, the Taiwanese did not take on the national identity 
of the Chinese. Ka provides several reasons why colonial identity took 
the form of Taiwanese instead of Chinese. First, when the Japanese 
took control of Taiwan, it implemented an "option of nationality" 
(kokuseki sentaku): those who wanted to return to China were 
allowed to. The majority that remained was obviously attached to 
Taiwan. Second, Chinese consciousness did not emerge until after the 
formation of the Republic. The Taiwanese people had already been 
under Japanese rule for more than a decade. There was no common 
experience between the two. Third, during the colonial period, Taiwan 
developed into an in dustrializing colony while China remained a 
predominantly agrarian society. Their separate social development 
created a gap in their respective identity formations. Fourth, under the 
specific framework of Japanese colonialism, "law and order" existed in 
Taiwan. In the same period, China was engrossed in divisions and 
upheavals, with a unified nation-state coming into being only in the 
1950s. Lastly, from imperial Ch'ing to Sun Yat-sen's revolution and 
after the Republic, Chinese authorities have immersed themselves in 
reinforcing their own power in countering Japanese imperialism and 
have ignored the struggles of the Taiwanese people." In short, Ko has 
incorporated within the Taiwanese colonial identity an 
interconnectedness to the overall Han racialism (like Wang) while 
positing a distinctive Taiwanese identity appropriate to the colonial 
history of the Taiwanese people (like Shih). As a result, Ko is able to 
avoid the general ethnocentrism of the all-incorporating Han Chinese 
consciousness and is also able to circumvent the particularistic 
assertion of an autonomous Taiwanese consciousness. However, Ko's 
formulation of a Han Taiwanese identity, with its emphasis on the 
Taiwan-China relation ("ethno-national" identity) and his view of 
Japan as merely a socioeconomic backdrop to the development of a 
colonial society, fails to register the complexity of a properly 
understood colonial identity of the Taiwanese people. Furthermore, 
directing our sense of Taiwanese identity formation away from ethno- 
nationalism and toward colonialism provides a better awareness of the 
interdependence and interrelation between class relations and colonial 
relations. 


ETHNICITY, EMPIRE, AND CLASS RELATIONS 


It is a truism that the notions of "Taiwan" and "Taiwaneseness" gained 
currency amongst the colonial elite during the 1920s. A range of 
insistence on the particularism of Taiwan was pervasive in both 
political and cultural discourses. It is also a truism that "China" and 
"Fatherland consciousness" emerged as indelible points of reference for 
the political movements of this period. The mainland has proven to be 
a fertile ground and political haven (much like Japan) for both 
reform- and revolution-minded Taiwanese intellectuals. The 
fundamental focus on the conflict between the contemporary ethno- 
national identities in the postwar, postcolonial era has, however, 
occluded, if not suppressed, an aspect that bore a constitutive but 
contradictory relationship to the neonationalist movements-that is, 
class relations within the empire. The overemphasis on anticolonialist 
activities as an ethno-nationalist practice serves to mystify the priority 
of the social relationship that is germane to its production. This, 
however, is neither to dismiss ethnonationalism as an ineffective 
aspect of anticolonial struggles, nor to simply reduce all social 
relations within a colonial society to class relations. The dilemmas 
presented by ethno-nationalism cannot be fully appreciated unless we 
understand it simultaneously as a liberating activity and a hegemonic 
practice within the limitation of a colonial structure. What I want to 
underscore here is the irreducible contradiction in the colonial society 
between what Aime Cesaire has called "a living brotherhood" of 
national and cultural affinity and the "coldest of all chilling 
abstractions" of extra-national class relations." 


The Movement for the Establishment of a Taiwanese Parliament was 
arguably the single most representative and long-standing political 
movement among the liberal, neonationalist political movements in 
colonial Taiwan. It is important here to emphasize that the demand 
for establishing a colonial parliament was in itself an exception within 
the Japanese Empire. In colonial Korea, political movements 
predominantly strove for national independence. Although there were 
also tendencies for "self-rule" in colonial Korea, they were relatively 
minor and never attained prominence in the history of anticolonial 
nationalism, as they did in colonial Taiwan. In the most 
comprehensive analysis of the relationship between the Movement for 
the Establishment of a Taiwanese Parliament and the Japanese 
political context of Taishu Democracy, Wakabayashi Masahiro 
remarks on the colonial government's astonish ment upon learning the 
demand.39 The movement came as a surprise to the colonial 
government because the organizers and participants were those whom 


the colonial administration had thus far favored with an 
accommodating attitude in its effort for collaboration-a social class 
consisting of two groups that Wakabayashi calls Taiwan's "indigenous, 
ethnic-Chinese, landowning propertied class" (hanzoku no dochaku 
chi- shushisan kaikyu) and the "rising intelligentsia" (shinko 
chishik~in) respectively.’ 


Not surprisingly, Wakabayashi shows, by a thorough analysis of the 
numerous petitions signed by the participants in terms of their 
educational background and employment, that the majority of those 
involved in the movement were the most educated Han Taiwanese 
elite who enjoyed a relatively comfortable and stable livelihood 
within the colonial society. It was this "rising intelligentsia" together 
with the backing of the indigenous, landowning class that directed the 
Taiwanese Parliament movement in the early 1920s and 
concomitantly defined a Taiwanese particularity within the 
parameters of the empire. 


The destructiveness of the First World War, the quickened pace of 
colonial nationalism in its aftermath, the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in China, and the March First Uprising in colonial Korea all 
provided the necessary impetus for the Taiwanese elite to place 
colonial Taiwan within the larger world system. It soon became clear 
that Taiwan could no longer remain an isolated island sheltered from 
the larger geopolitical events of the world, but must join with "the 
current of the world" and "world civilization." Nevertheless, it was 
precisely within this awareness of a parallel time and shared space 
that the neonationalist elite felt a keen sense of cultural backwardness 
and intellectual deficiency in colonial Taiwan. The political 
movements, therefore, necessarily embodied and entailed the goal of 
"elevating the culture" of the people through the practice of 
"enlightenment" or "education." Like most of the intellectual elite in 
the colonial world, the Taiwanese saw themselves as occupying 
simultaneously a "vanguard" position in their political demands for 
self-rule and a "mediating" position in taking upon themselves the 
responsibility of speaking on behalf of the illiterate and the 
oppressed.41 


The first editorial of the journal Taiwan seinen (1920-22), which 
was closely associated with the Taiwan Parliament movement, begins 
with the following reference to the global situation:42 


My friends, the four and a half years of world disorder have come 


to a halt.... Isn't this truly a moment of reflection for the entire 
world? To maintain a permanent international peace, the treaties 
of the League of Nations have been drafted. To avoid the law of 
the jungle [ jakunikukyoshoku], the question of people's 
emancipation has been raised. To prevent the survival of only the 
fittest [ yushoreppai] in society, the cries for social reform have 
been strongly voiced. However, in order to plan for world peace, 
one must begin with a plan for national peace. In order to plan 
for peace between nations, one must plan for the peace of a single 
society. Peace in a society must first of all seek peace in the 
family. And peace in the family must begin by seeking peace in 
the individual's mind and body [kojin seishin]. As a result, if we 
were to truly seek the grandest peace among the entire peoples of 
the world, we must begin by seeking peace within the smallest 
unit of the individual's mind and body.41 


What is telling about this proclamation is not so much the prevailing 
optimism of the post-World War I period, but the relation of the 
"smallest unit" of the individual to the "grandest" dream of world 
peace. The individual then, is no longer restricted or confined to the 
circumstances of his or her immediate surroundings, but has an 
important influence on the well-being of the larger sociological units 
of the family, the nation, and the world of nations. Endowed with this 
important historical mission of world peace, the editorial urges its 
readers to "seriously, rigorously, and earnestly reflect and reevaluate 
our past" and to search "for paths to the future and demand 
meaningful lives." This retrospection is necessary because the past has 
been hampered by '"superfluousness," "doubts," and "darkness." 
Colonial Taiwan now stood on the threshold of a new world order in 
which every "Taiwanese was to take this opportunity not only to wipe 
away the "anxiety and doubts" of the past but also to "search for an 
authentic Taiwanese cultural life." 


The sense of a worldwide simultaneity and the awareness of an 
individual's presence within it exposed the belatedness and 
backwardness of colonial Taiwan. Unlike the "pure idealism" and the 
"vigorous movements" exhibited by the youth of Japan and the 
Chinese Republic, the youth of Taiwan remained "silent and mute" 
(chinmoku mugon). The editorial challenges readers to rise at this 
moment of reckoning and chastises those who "resist the current of the 
world" as "stragglers of civilization." The task of achieving freedom is 
to be accomplished by reforming the past and creating a new modern 
vision: 


We must swiftly and by our own accord rid ourselves of the many 
defects in society, religion, aesthetics, and customs and display 
our many good qualities. In order to eliminate the defects and 
display the good qualities, the Taiwanese must be connected in 
their spirit and mutuality [sogoni seish#ono icchirenraku]. We 
must investigate and critique with fairness, calmness, and 
impartiality the various facts of the past under a definitive 
principle and goal. We must also establish a fundamental plan for 
the present and the future. It goes without saying that the 
investigation and critique should not be limited by traditional 
thoughts [dennraiteki shish] and conventional opinion (inshuteki 
kenkai) but made with modern judgment [gendai- teki handan] 
and world perspective [sekaitieki ganko].45 


What is called for here, then, is no less than the "cultural 
enlightenment of the island," spearheaded by the colonial elite-a 
cultural-political perspective shared by most colonial intellectuals in 
the twentieth century. 


The call for mobilization and reform exemplified by Taiwan semen 
and, by extension, the Movement for the Establishment of a Taiwanese 
Parliament, however, was not aimed at a complete liberation from 
Japanese colonial rule but at reforming the colonial government to 
allow more accessibility and equality for Taiwanese within the 
empire. The call for an autonomous Taiwanese identity and culture, 
although considered recalcitrant by the Japanese, did not necessarily 
negate the political and economic integration within and association 
with the empire. What are we to make of this seemingly contradictory 
position of asserting the primacy of a specific Taiwanese identity, on 
the one hand, and retaining a negotiable status within the Japanese 
Empire? In short, why did this political movement and its associated 
intellectual vision take on the ambivalent aim of "Taiwan for the 
empire and Taiwan for the Taiwanese"? 


In order to apprehend this simultaneously antagonistic and 
acquiescent relationship to the empire as a historical condition, we 
need to consider the relationship between the preexisting indigenous 
class relations and the specific Japanese colonial practices of 
expropriation and accommodation. Wakabayashi summarizes this 
relationship succinctly: 


The indigenous land-owning class served as the mediating class 
[between the ruling Japanese and the ruled Taiwanese] for 


socioeconomic and political rule in colonial Taiwan. Because of 
the colonial situation, it was subordinated under the colonial 
authority like the rest of the social classes. At the same time, 
however, it also constituted the largest beneficiary in terms of the 
economic development of the colony.- 


In other words, its particular class and colonial relations determined 
the specific political character and cultural outlook of this group. To 
put it simply, this indigenous land-owning class is a derivative class 
selected and supported by the colonial authority in its initial land 
reform to establish what Yanaihara Tadao has referred to as the 
"groundwork of capital accumulation."47 When the Japanese assumed 
control over Taiwan, the agricultural land-tenure system of the island 
was already well developed but also highly arbitrary, with a two- 
tiered and sometimes three-tiered system of multiple ownership in 
which each "owner" had a particular set of claims and rights.4R It was 
to simplify and clarify the status of the land ownership that the 
colonial government moved in 1905 to recognize one tier of the land 
holders (the so-called usufruct holder, or hsiao-tsu hu or shosoko in 
Chinese and Japanese respectively) as the sole owners by requiring 
them to assume the tax burden and dramatically reducing the "rent" 
they were required to pay. Since Japanese capitalism during the early 
stage of colonialism did not possess the power to eliminate the deep- 
seated influence of the entire landowning class, it adopted this 
mediated exploitation of the tenant farmers. The reconfigured and 
reconsolidated indigenous land-owning class, in return, was granted 
sole property rights and assured high yields from the large tenancy by 
the colonial authority. 


The importance of this early stage of the Japanese colonial "divide 
and rule" policy is that it not only appropriated and reconstituted the 
productive relations of the indigenous land-tenure system to 
reproduce the structure of Japanese capitalism, it also divided the 
"anti-Japanese guerrilla" from the indigenous land-owning class, so 
that the latter was induced to collaborate. The political movements of 
the 1920s, argues Wakabayashi, signaled a renewed differentiation 
between the collaborationist and the emerging nationalists within the 
indigenous landowning class under the expansion of Japanese 
capitalism (now in its monopolistic stage), the influence of post-First 
World War liberalism among the children of the indigenous land 
owners, and the rising national self-awareness (mediated through 
China and other anticolonial movements).49 What has emerged at this 


historical juncture, then, is the irreducible contradiction between 
nationalist aspiration and colonial accommodation among the land- 
owning class. Although harboring nationalist and ethnic sentiments, 
this class was also the main beneficiary of the colonial economy. The 
nature of its composition thus prevented the indigenous land-owning 
class from instigating or supporting any radical or revolutionary anti- 
Japanese movements. However, since their economic activities were 
subordinated to Japanese capital and, like the rest of the colonized, 
their political rights were constricted, they were also dissatisfied with 
the tyrannical rule of the colonial government. It is with regard to this 
specific context of a mediating role between indigenous class relations 
and equivocal colonial relations that we can better understand the 
contradiction between the affirmation of an autonomous 
Taiwaneseness and a confirmation of that autonomy within the overall 
configuration of the empire. 


All aspects of Taiwanese neonationalist political movements may be 
analyzed and understood in terms of these attributes of class and 
colonial relations, in their constant articulation and negotiation, in 
their conflicting and independent relationships. Through this 
contradiction between class interest and colonial oppression, we can 
see that the notions of "Taiwan factions" and "China factions" in 
political and cultural discourses were not opposing forms of ethno- 
national or cultural identification. Rather, they represent the diverging 
tenets of political imagination and practical feasibility within a class 
that, in the 1920s, had undergone internal differentiation in response 
to the changing dynamic of Japanese colonial rule. Similarly, the 
formal split of Taiwanese neonationalist movements into the reform- 
oriented liberal faction and the radical-minded Marxist faction in the 
late t920S should not be regarded as simply the manifestation of 
"foreign" political influences. Rather, the ideological bifurcation 
underscores the inability of the indigenous landowning class to 
continue to mediate between its own class interest within the colonial 
economy and the growing impoverished classes of peasants and 
proletariat produced by the intensification of Japanese capitalism in 
the wake of the First World War boom and the subsequent global 
capitalist crisis in the late tg20s. More important, it was within the 
context of differentiating and interrelating political movements that 
the various discourses and policies under the rubric of doka, or 
assimilation, and later kominka, or imperialization, were implemented 
and constructed as the dominant Japanese colonial ideology in 
countering the growing demands of the Taiwanese neonationalist 


movements. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Between Assimilation 
and Imperialization 


From Colonial Projects to Imperial Subjects 


By clapping our hands in reverence, we are also living a 
conviction. It is a matter of conviction. A conviction to 
become a worthy Japanese. 


Shu Kin-ha (Chou Chin-po), 
"Shiganhei" [The volunteer!, 
1941 


As for faith in the Emperor, I find its salvation in the cries 
of "Long live the Emperor!" As the last words in a dire 
situation where no expressions are possible, "Long Live the 
Emperor!" breaks out. In it, there is salvation, rapture, and 
deliverance. 


Chin Ka-sen (Chen Huo-ch'iian), "Michi" [The road/, 1943 


What is remarkably demonstrated by the opening epigraphs from two 
representative texts of "imperialization" (kominka) is not only their 
"conviction" in becoming "Japanese" through "faith" in the Emperor, 
but also the externalization of colonial ideology itself. To become 
"Japanese" is not merely or even primarily an attitude of inner 
conviction or faith, but a series of corporeal activities (clapping hands 
and shouting "Long Live the Emperor!") that, "far from being a mere 
secondary externalization of the inner belief, stand for the very 
mechanism that generates it." In other words, the performative rituals, 
rather than being the effect, are the generative foundation of colonial 
identification. It is this materialization of ideology, or what Tomiyama 
Ichiro has termed "discipline" (kiritsu), that is crucial in mapping out 


the ideological formation in "becoming Japanese." In his study of the 
Japanization of Okinawans, Tomiyama argues that to become 
Japanese is not simply a question of belief or ideology. It is rather 
imagined through and within the "bodily practice of everyday life" 
(seikatsu to iu shintaitekina jissen no naka). Thus the disciplinary 
procedures of war mobilization emerged as the crucial nexus in 
determining the process of becoming Japanese. The "battlefield" 
(senjo) and the "everyday" (nich#o) have to be grasped not as 
separate but in their dialectic interrelations.’ We therefore must not 
deliver ourselves from the specter of colonial power by ascribing to 
these disciplinary procedures a kind of Foucauldian "micro-power" in 
which the bodily inscriptions, in their intricate network of 
embodiments, mark the locus of colonial authority. Rather, the bodily 
procedures must presuppose the furtive presence of the colonial state 
and the massive mobilization effort for the Pacific War that are 
instrumental in setting up the transferential relationship of the 
colonial subject towards imperial power. 


This said, however, we might also disassociate ourselves from a 
reductive comprehension of this externalization of colonial ideology as 
simply reflecting, or merely mirroring, the historical context of 
lateJapanese colonialism. For, as I argue in this chapter, the 
interrogation into the ideology of kominka necessarily exposes the 
colonial myth of doka, or "assimilation," that allegedly preceded and 
made possible the arrival of kominka in the first place. It is generally 
assumed in the study of Japanese colonialism that kominka was an 
extension, if not an intensification, of doka on a linear and consistent 
trajectory of Japanese colonial policy. Mark Peattie, for example, 
summarizes the central purpose of doka as the " “Japanization' of her 
colonial subjects, Taiwanese and Koreans in particular, and their 
transformation into diligent, loyal, law abiding “imperial peoples' 
(komin), imbued with the same values, bearing the same 
responsibilities, and sharing the same lifestyles of Japanese in the 
same islands." And kominka constituted the "final stage" of doka. It 
was a movement that "aimed at the complete regimentation and 
Japanization of Japan's colonial races, and justified these goals 
through endless moral platitudes couched in Confucian phraseology 
and centered on inculcation of a sense of obligation to the Japanese 
Emperor."4 Against this assumption of coherence and continuity in 
colonial ideology, I contend that kominka must be historicized in its 
own right, in both its identity with and difference from doka. The 
conflation of the two colonial ideologies, I maintain, only reiterates 


the official discourse of a consistent and continuous colonial policy of 
equality and benevolence. More important, it also erases the strife of 
the colonized subjectivity under kominka, where "identity struggle" 
emerged as a fundamental problem and a predominant concern. I 
argue that, as a colonial ideology, doka represented a generalized field 
of the colonial project that defied a coherent philosophy or systematic 
policy. Furthermore, because of the inner contradiction manifested by 
the gap between political discrimination and cultural assimilation, 
"Japanization" was largely articulated as a problematic of the 
colonizer-as a failed, or yet to be realized, colonial ideal. The 
"newness" of kominka lies in its inauguration and internalization of 
"Japanization" as exclusively a problematic of the colonized, viewed as 
an incomplete "imperial subject." Only at this particular historical 
juncture did the struggle over colonial identity emerge as the 
dominant discourse in colonial Taiwan, where "becomingJapanese" 
fostered overwhelming existential anxiety and political desire. 
Kominka therefore, was neither a logical extension nor an abrupt 
intensification of doka in the general tendency of Japanese 
colonialism. Rather, it was a colonial ideology that, by concealing and 
erasing the inherent contradiction of doka, radically transformed and 
circumscribed the manner in which colonial subjectivity and identity 
were allowed to be articulated and represented. 


BETWEEN DOKA AND KOMINKA 


It is customary to describe the "cultural operations" (bunka sagyo) of 
Japanese colonialism in Taiwan (and in Korea and Okinawa as well) 
from the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 until Japan's 
defeat in the Second World War as the period of kominka. This was a 
culturalpolitical campaign that aimed to transform its colonized 
people into imperial subjects through the "national language 
movement" (kokugo undo), the "name-changing program" (kaiseimei) 
and the "volunteers' system" (shiganhei seido).5 From the colonialist 
perspective, the process of kominka was a political and cultural 
intensification required to transform colonized peoples into loyal 
imperial subjects in preparation for the war. In the words of the 
seventeenth Governor-General of Taiwan Kobayashi Seizo in 1937, 


Since the beginning, to demonstrate the meaning of the national 
polity, to elucidate the resolve of the people, and to accept and 
carry out the imperial wish of "impartiality under His gaze" to 
produce the reality of assimilation have been the steadfast and 


unchanging [goals of the] policy of Japanese rule in Taiwan. 
Given the imperial nation's mission, the position of Taiwan, and 
current world affairs, the imminent task is to have the five 
million islanders unite equally in acquiring the qualification of 
Japanese people, in renewing their resolution together for the 
prosperity of the nation. In order to do so, we must strive for an 
extensive and thorough imperial spirit by promoting common 
education, rectifying proper language and customs, and 
cultivating the groundwork for loyal imperial sub- jects.6 


What is noteworthy here are two contradictory points: first, kominka 
was not an abrupt imposition. Rather, it was, and has been from the 
beginning of colonialism, an integral part of the general Japanese 
colonial tendency: to create equality through assimilation (doka). The 
production and reproduction of "loyal imperial subjects" (churyonaru 
teikoku jinmin) was only an extension of the "steadfast and 
unchanging" (fudo no daihoshin) policy of doka. Second, and contrary 
to the claim of a consistent colonial policy, kominka necessitated a 
total transformation of indigenous "language and customs" (gengo 
frizoku) by instilling in the colonized an "extensive and thorough" 
(hiroku tettei) spirit of the "imperial nation" (kokoku seishin). The 
contradiction is too obvious to ignore. If kominka was simply a 
continuation of the steadfast and unchanging colonial policy of doka, 
why the need for a new colonial phraseology and cultural policy? 
Despite the colonial administration's insistence on the continuity of its 
policies, it is not difficult to detect a sense of abruptness and urgency 
("the position of Taiwan and current world affairs") for the 
implementation of kominka. The official claim that kominka was the 
logical extension of doka in making the colonized into loyal Japanese 
subjects is further emphasized by the journalist Takeuchi Kiyoshi in 
1938. He writes that "kominka means to become Japanese 
[nihonjinka], but since the people of this island [hondojin] were 
already 'Japanese'some forty-three years ago, there has to be more 
[than just becoming Japanese]. How to become `good' Japanese [yoki 
nihonjin ni naru] and to complete that process is what the kominka 
movement is all about." Furthermore, for Takeuchi, becoming good 
Japanese was not a task only for the people of the island, but also a 
mission for the entire Japanese people.' 


From the anticolonial point of view, kominka represents not so 
much the transformation of colonial subjects into imperial subjects, 
but the total annihilation of the colonized's identity and culture. The 


literary critic Ozaki Hotsuki writes, 


After the China Incident, the suppression intensified. Under the 
banner of kominka, the use of the Chinese script and the staging 
of Chinese plays were prohibited. The Taiwanese-Chinese 
temples and ancestral shrines were abolished, and their religious 
beliefs suppressed. Speakers of Taiwanese in normal schools were 
disciplined; even tutorials for classical Chinese were forced to 
shut down by the police.... As far as literature was concerned, 
after the twelfth year of Showa [19371, it has become absolutely 
impossible to publish in the Chinese language. If one is to publish 
at all, it must be in Japa- nese.8 


For Ozaki, kominka represented a cynicism propagated by the 
Japanese colonizer. If doka had meant for the colonized "to become 
Japanese" (nihonjin to naru), kominka now meant "to become good 
Japanese" (yoki nihonjin to naru). More important, as the war 
escalated and the mobilization effort intensified, kominka no longer 
meant for the colonized "to live as Japanese" (nihonjin toshite ikiru) 
but "to die as Japanese" (nihonjin toshite shinu).9 To die as Japanese 
in the name of the Emperor had become synonymous with being a 
"good" Japanese. In the words of the Taiwanese writer Yeh Shih-t'ao, 
kominka was simply an "enslavement" (nu-hua) that drove the 
colonized into servitude to the Japanese colo- nizers.10 


The radically different interpretations of the effect of kominka-co- 
lonial benevolence versus cultural violence-have given rise to 
diametrically opposing conceptualizations of the relationship between 
kominka and doka. On the one hand, colonialist discourse delineates 
kominka as an extension or an intensification of doka. Simply put, the 
general tendency of colonial assimilation, in light of the impending 
world war, gave way to, or evolved into, the complete imperialization 
of the colonized people. Doka simply prepared for the logical 
manifestation of kominka. On the other hand, the anticolonial 
discourse identifies the falsehood of kominka as a guarantor of 
equality and opportunity, and discloses the hypocrisy underlying the 
process of becoming Japanese. The shift from living as a Japanese to 
being an imperial subject willing to die for the empire constitutes the 
fundamental contradiction in kominka. From the anti-imperialist point 
of view, the ultimate access to equality with the Japanese for the 
colonized was to die for the Emperor. Hence kominka represented not 
a continuation, but a disruption of the ongoing colonial project of 


assimilation: from living as Japanese to being a Japanese willing to 
die. The problematic between kominka and doka can be formu lated 
in two ways. First of all, does kominka represent a new historical 
upsurge of dominant Japanese colonial ideology and policy that might 
be explained by a crisis or by other causes? Second, in its themes and 
social significance, is kominka a new form of colonial instrumentality, 
irreducible to earlier models, or is it merely a tactical adaptation? 


There is nothing fundamentally wrong in seeing kominka as derived 
from, or as an extension of, doka. Many of the regulatory policies (the 
propagation of the Japanese language, the reformulation of 
indigenous customs, etc.) associated with kominka continued the 
general colonial policy of doka implemented as early as the 192os. 
Nonetheless, it would be wrong to perceive kominka as entirely 
inscribed in the logic of doka, for the word kominka to describe a 
colonial policy only came into use after 1937, and its directives are 
only comprehensible in the context of Japan's military expansion into 
China and Southeast Asia. By 1937, Military necessity dictated that 
the economic interests of the colonies he subordinated to the wartime 
needs of imperial Japan. Kominka emerged as the complete 
regimentation and Japanization of its colonized peoples intended to 
ensure their loyalty to the Emperor and their sacrifice for the Japanese 
war effort. Taking "Taiwanese language prohibition as an example, in 
May 1934 the Office of Education of the governor-general 
promulgated a general decree that "those who use the Taiwanese 
language are subject to fines." By April of 1937, the use of the 
Taiwanese language had become a liability to one's livelihood. In 
Taichu Province, Taiwanese was prohibited among all civil employees. 
In the public office of Sansei Village in the Ratb District of Taihoku 
Province, those who did not practice the "national language" (i.e., 
Japanese) were accused and fined for laziness. In the office of the 
Karen Port, those who used "Taiwanese at work were dismissed 
immediately." 


What the above example suggests is that prior to 1937, doka was 
conceived as a colonial project, a fundamental strategy of cultural 
integration that, in its variable manifestations, projected a vague 
contour of what a colonial society ultimately should be. Although 
certain efforts were aimed at making the colonized into Japanese, the 
discursive regime of doka was ambivalent and, at times, 
accommodating to the specificity of the colonial society. Kominka, 
however, constituted a colonial objectification by forcefully turning a 
project into practice, by rendering the ideal into the material. The 


consequence of this objectification included not only the 
materialization of ideology, but also the physical destruction of 
ancestral altars and temples, the alteration of Taiwanese /Chinese 
names into Japanese, and most important, the mobilization of tens of 
thousands of bodies to the war front. What is needed in thinking about 
the relationship between kominka and doka is both their theoretical 
interdependence and their tactical differentiation. We should neither 
simply point out the relation between kominka and doka nor reduce 
them to an overall Japanese colonial tendency. Rather, we need to 
inquire about the unique drift of kominka out beyond doka, starting 
with the repetition of themes within the Japanese colonial tradition 
and from the fresh impulse given to it by specific historical conditions. 
Mapping out the history of the colonial operations of doka and 
kominka is not simply a matter of situating them in their respective 
historical contexts. It also requires tracing their interrelationship in 
order to reveal the contestation, negotiation, and frustration that the 
colonized enacted and endured under colonialism. 


My main effort in differentiating kominka from doka is to elucidate 
the concern over the question of identities (more specifically, conflict 
over identities) that has emerged as the fundamental trope in the 
articulation of agency in colonial and postcolonial discourse analyses 
by both Japanese and Taiwanese scholars today. What I want to 
underscore is that kominka entailed for the colonized, as doka did not, 
the "interiorization" of an objective colonial antagonism into a 
subjective struggle over, not between, colonial identities. The 
historical significance of kominka was that for the first time in 
Taiwanese colonial history, the struggle over identity emerges as the 
dominant discourse for the colonized. Cultural representation under 
kominka therefore displaced the concrete problematic of the social 
and replaced it with the ontology of the per sonal. Furthermore, the 
politics of identity in kominka represented the ways in which the onus 
of becoming Japanese had shifted from the colonial state to the 
colonial subjects. In the discourse of doka, the problem of making the 
colonized into Japanese was perceived and conceived as 
predominantly a project of the colonial government. Under kominka, 
however, especially through the process of internalizing the strife over 
identity, becoming Japanese became the sole responsibility of the 
colonized. 


Kominka has since the late 1930s come to denote the specific 
cultural /spiritual policy of social transformation accomplished by 


specifying the ways in which the colonized were to comport 
themselves according to the Japanese ideal. The adoption of Japanese 
surnames, visits to the shinto shrines, and wearing the Japanese 
kimono are just some of its formal manifestations. Doka, however, has 
remained an ambiguous and encompassing colonial strategy (from the 
economic to the political, from the cultural to the social) that defies 
any simple characterization. Doka, despite how it has been defined, 
did not constitute a systematic and consistent colonial policy. Even 
one of its most ardent supporters, Prime Minister Hara Kei, denied 
ever using the term, opting for the phrase naichi enchoshugi, "the 
extension of Japan's systems." As Komagome Takeshi cautions those 
studying Japanese colonial discourse, "Doka is not a concept that 
explains a particular phenomenon; it is a concept that itself requires 
analysis and explication."12 Before moving to the discussion of doka, I 
want to be clear as to what I am doing and not doing here. My 
purpose, following Komagome's advice, is to analyze and explicate 
doka as a colonial ideology and to understand the conditions of its 
possibility so as to reveal the particular articulation of kominka during 
the period of war mobilization. My aim, therefore, is not to conduct a 
comprehensive and scrupulous analysis of doka as manifested in 
specific social and cultural policies, nor do I intend to describe all the 
shifts and changes within Japanese thinking on doka as a whole. |' 


HISTORICIZING DOKA 


Japanese colonialism is often compared to French colonialism largely 
because of their alleged assimilatory policies. Furthermore, the 
Japanese doka and French !'assimilation policies are said to differ 
from the British notion of indirect rule. One of the earliest attempts to 
theorize and critique Japanese doka practice in relation to Western 
colonial policy was by the liberal economist, Yanaihara Tadao. In his 
"Militaristic and Assimilationist: On the Comparison between Japanese 
and French Colonial Policies" (1937), Yanaihara outlines the historical 
similarities of French and Japanese colonialism and their particular 
ideological differ- ences.14 After a comprehensive discussion of 
French colonialism in terms of geography, finance, economics, 
politics, and its policies towards the indigenous population, Yanaihara 
argues that assimilation policies and militaristic rule constitute the 
two most distinctive features of French colonialism. Placing Japanese 
colonial expansion under similar categories of analysis, Yanaihara 
concludes that, despite certain variations, Japanese colonialism shares 


with its French counterpart the two fundamental characteristics of 
"militaristic rule and assimilation." Yanaihara then inquires into 
whether these two coexisting characteristics are "accidentally" or 
"necessarily" combined. Furthermore, he investigates whether the 
similarities between Japanese and French colonialism can be regarded 
as merely a historical accident or are based on a "common social 
foundation." 


Despite the perceived similarity between French and Japanese 
colonialism, Yanaihara argues that they are driven by drastically 
different philosophical and ideological underpinnings. French 
assimilation policy, he contends, is based on late-eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment philosophy and the ideas of the French Revolution, 
especially the idea of the Universal Rights of Man. This assumes that 
even the colonized have the same naturally endowed rights as the 
French, and theoretically they possess the possibility and capability of 
becoming French. Japanese colonialism, however, proceeded by 
imposing the Japanese language on the colonized in order to inculcate 
in them the "Japanese spirit." Political rights and social freedom are 
only assured (theoretically) after the colonized have completed the 
process of becoming Japanese. Japanese doka therefore, unlike French 
l'assimilation, is based not on the natural laws of humanism, "hut is 
rather constituted by the conviction of the superiority of the Japanese 
national spirit. In this respect, it is more racist [minzokuteki], 
ethnocentric [kokuminteki], and nationalistic [kokkateki] than French 
assimilation policy and more easily tied to militaristic rule." S 
Yanaihara ends his discussion of assimilation with a profound 
suspicion and pessimism about whether "true assimilation" could ever 
be achieved by the Japanese, especially considering the failed 
examples of French colonialism in places like Algeria. 


Leaving aside the problematic distinction between French 
universalism and Japanese particularism in Yanaihara's critique of 
colonial assimilationism, what is important for the discussion at hand 
is the context from which Yanaihara's critique of doka emerged." 
Yanaihara's political thought (liberalism) and personal faith (Christian 
humanism) most likely shaped his criticism of Japanese colonial 
policy. But ultimately what makes doka undesirable from his 
perspective is that it is an anachronism in the general evolution of 
colonial governance in the global context. Doka was objectionable not 
only because it had failed everywhere, but also because it represented 
a deviation from the general unfolding of colonial administrations of 


the time. In "Concepts of Colonial Rule" Yanaihara divides colonial 
rule into three basic categories: l'assujettisement 
(juzoku),1'assimilation (doka), and l'autonomie (jishu).1I In 
l'assujettisement, colonial activities and rules are implemented solely 
for the benefit of the mother country, and the well-being of the colony 
is entirely disregarded. In !'assimilation, political, economic, and 
social privileges of the mother country are supposedly extended 
equally to the colony as native cultural practices are transformed in 
the image of the metropole. In l'autonomie, the colony is recognized in 
its particularity and is encouraged to develop its autonomy, with the 
eventual abolition of the colonial relationship. 


What is important to note in Yanaihara's classification is that these 
colonial policies are neither random nor distinct, but are indices of a 
general progression of colonialism itself. The scope of colonial policy 
and its evolution is historically dependent on the needs of the national 
economy and its historical development. Thus 1'assujettisement 
corresponds to the development of mercantilism, in which colonies are 
supposed to enrich the mother country by providing raw materials 
and consuming manufactures under the patronage of what Perry 
Anderson has called the "absolutist state," which reached its pinnacle 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries." L'assimilation emerged 
as a response to late-nineteenth-century world imperialism, in which 
political sovereignty was established over alien peoples and territories. 
L'autonomie emerged around the turn of the twentieth century and 
escalated around the First World War as empires began to reconfigure 
themselves in order to cope with the various nationalist independent 
movements (decolonization) in the colonies. From this historical 
trajectory of colonialism's development, it is not difficult to 
understand Yanaihara's dismay at and criticism of the escalating 
Japanization in Japan's colonies, which he sees as both anachronistic 
and vain. As a result, Yanaihara sees 1'autonomie as the most humane 
and viable colonial policy because it envisions the eventual dissolution 
of colonial rule. 


Aside from the teleology and determinism of Yanaihara's colonial 
categories, his theorization begs the following question: Why did 
Japanese colonialism pursue the policy of doka at precisely the time 
when assimilationism was falling out of use and meeting with moral 
disapproval? (Already in 19r6, for instance, France moved to 
assimilate fully the four Communes of Senegal into the French 
Republic and offered a series of overdue reforms to the Muslim 
Algerians. Similarly, Great Britain found itself obliged to declare that 


the eventual goal in India was self-government and entered into 
negotiations with the local political leadership in Egypt that led to a 
form of semiindependent status in 1933).20 Furthermore, how was 
doka to be construed within the overall development of Japanese 
colonialism itself? This anachronism is even more striking considering 
that prior to the 1920s, Japanese colonial government in Taiwan had 
shunned assimilation, opting for gradualist and separatist policies of 
governance. Yanaihara's mentor Nitobe Inazo wrote in 19 12, 


I think assimilation will be found easier in Korea, for the reason 
that the Korean race is very much allied to our own. In Formosa, 
assimilation will be out of the question for long years to come, 
and we shall not try to force it. We put no pressure upon the 
people to effect assimilation or Japanization. Our idea is to 
provide a Japanese milieu, so to speak, and if the Formosans 
adapt themselves to our ways of their own accord, well and good. 
Social usages must not be laid upon an unwilling people.... If the 
Formosans or the Koreans approach us in customs and manners, 
we will not repulse them. We will receive them with open arms, 
and we will hold them as our brothers; but if they do not desire to 
adopt our way of living, we will not pursue them. We leave their 
customs and manners just as they are disposed to have them, as 
long as they are law-abiding. Our principle is firmness in 
government and freedom in society.21 


Similarly, in 19 15 Takekoshi Yosaburo wrote of the inappropriateness 
of assimilation as a colonial policy due to the natural difference 
between the Japanese and the Taiwanese: 


We of the latter-day school of the science of government firmly 
believe that the government of a colony cannot go beyond 
biological laws; that is, in governing Formosa, for instance, we 
must govern the Formosans not as we do the Japanese, but as we 
should the Formosans. We should not necessarily forbid the tying 
of the feet, nor should we compel the men of Formosa to cut off 
their queues. We need not take pains to exact homage from the 
natives, but should allow them to live and have their being to suit 
themselves. What we need is to hold the island responsible to us 
in larger issues.22 


What we can glean from the above passages is that in the early stage 
of Japanese rule in Taiwan, the dominant view of colonial 
management was not assimilation. In terms of social and cultural 


policies, the colonial administration more or less adhered to a 
gradualist approach of accommodation and association. 


So why the shift to doka in the 1920s? In Taiwan under Imperialism 
(1929), Yanaihara dividesJapanese colonial rule into two periods 
around the years 1918 and 1919.2' The first half, characterized by the 
politics of Kodama Gentaro and Goto Shimpei, was based on the 
recognition of the particularity of Taiwanese society. Socially, 
traditional and local customs were at least tolerated; politically, police 
autocracy and discriminatory policies against the Taiwanese were the 
rule, not the exception. The maintenance of public order was to ensure 
the rapid development of capitalism in Taiwan and to facilitate the 
importation of Japanese capital. In this period, education for the 
natives was almost entirely neglected. During the second half, from 
about 1918 onward, there was a shift from recognizing the 
particularity of colonial society to the policy of doka or, more 
specifically, the extension of Japan's system. With the renewed 
emphasis on education and harmony between the races, economic 
policies have advanced from local development to linking Taiwan's 
economy to Japan, to Southern China, and to Southeast Asia. 
Yanaihara characterizes the first half as "the period of construction 
under police politics" (keisatsu se#iteki kensetsujidai), and the second 
half as "the period of development under nonmilitary rule" (bunjiteki 
hattenki). 


Yanaihara sees the shift in colonial policy as a response of Japanese 
imperialism to the changing conditions between Japan and China and 
the world situation at large. With Japanese imperialism expanding 
onto the continent, and the Taiwanese economy further integrated 
into Japanese expansion to the south, together with the rise of 
political movements that we examined in the preceding chapter, 
Japanese colonial rule itself required adjustment and rearticulation to 
maintain its legitimacy. In Yanaihara's view, assimilation, or "the 
extension of Japan's system," is simply the "new dress" of Japanese 
imperialism (teikokuchugi no shinisho). It was mobilized to diffuse the 
emerging "nationalist libera Lion" movements (minzoku undo) within 
the colony and to expand its economic interests into Southern China 
and Southeast Asia .14 


To Yanaihara, the need for change in colonial rule in Taiwan was in 
accordance with the shift in the general tendency of colonialism after 
the First World War, although Japan was moving in a drastically 
different direction. Aggressive development of the world economy 


based on integration with their colonies and the management of 
emerging nationalist movements were the two primary tasks facing 
the imperialist powers. Thus, the emphasis on doka in colonial Taiwan 
is an expression of this global colonial tendency. In the specific 
context of Taiwan, doka emerged as the colonial strategy of 
containing and accommodating the growing demands of the colonial 
elite.2` The escalating Home Rule Movement, which began in 1920, 
petitioned the Japanese Diet for political autonomy and social 
equality, and Taiwan's Cultural Society (punka kyokai), formed in 
1921, demanded Japanese recognition of a distinct Taiwanese identity 
within the Japanese empire. In this regard, Crown Prince Hirohito's 
1923 visit to the island could be interpreted as pageantry that aimed 
to pacify the growing agitation in the colony through its symbolic 
extension of imperial goodwill.26 Furthermore, with growing tension 
among the imperialist nations and mounting unease about Japanese 
expansionism (as manifested in the Versailles Treaty and the 
Washington Conference), Japanese colonialism had to legitimize itself 
based on its difference from European colonialism through a 
precarious discourse of identity with its colonized. Unlike Western 
colonialism, which was organized around a violent, rulerruled, 
colonizer-colonized relationship to its subjects, Japanese colonialism 
insisted on a "homogeneous and natural expansion of the ruled space 
with the Emperor in the center" (tenno wo chushin toshita toshit- 
sutekina shihai kukan no shizenteki kakudai).27 By the 1920s, doka 
had consolidated itself as the rhetoric of the Japanese Empire for 
pacifying the liberal tendencies in colonial Taiwan and differentiating 
itself from Western colonialism, laying the groundwork for the 
practices of kominka a decade later. 


THE CONTRADICTION OF DOKA 


One of the key distinctions between doka and kominka is as follows. 
Whereas kominka delineated specific practices for the colonized in 
becoming Japanese, doka remained largely an amorphous and vague 
colonial project that both maintained a degree of legitimacy for 
Japanese rule and left room for contestation and rearticulation by the 
colonized. The points I make here and later can be summarized as 
follows. As an ideology, doka served to conceal the gap between the 
reality of political and economic inequality and the call for cultural 
assimilation inherent in Japanese colonial practices in Taiwan. The 
Taiwanese were encouraged to become Japanese on the level of 


formal approximation-to speak Japanese, to imitate Japanese customs, 
to display reverence to the Emperor, and so on-all the while being 
continuously denied access to political representation and economic 
advancement. It is in this context that we can understand and 
appreciate the criticisms and demands made by the colonized 
regarding the empty rhetoric of doka propounded by the colonial 
government. In kominka, however, the ambiguity of doka was 
dissolved by a series of specific practices-speaking only Japanese, 
assuming Japanese names, shouting "Long Live the Emperor," and so 
on-that were required of the colonized to prove their utmost devotion 
and loyalty as "good" Japanese. More important, with the 
materialization of assimilatory practices, cultural assimilation became 
the only avenue for the colonized seeking deliverance from political 
and economic inequality. 


As Yanaihara observed in his comparison between French 
l'assimilation and Japanese doka, the policy of Japanese colonial 
assimilation was based on the conviction of the superiority of the 
Japanese national spirit. Theoretically, however, this assertion of and 
dependence on the concept of the nation is highly paradoxical as a 
regime and ideology of assimilation. Yee Yong-suk writes in the 
context of colonial Korea, 


The more the Japanese insist on the naturalistic concept of 
national polity [kokutar], the more the assimilation of different 
people becomes a theoretical impossibility. To assimilate a 
different people means that the Japanese race must artificially 
transplant into the others whatever essence constituted the 
Japanese race in the first place. If that is the case, the possibility 
of assimilating others means that the relationship between the 
nation and its people is not rooted in "nature" but can he 
artificially created." 


In this regard, the exclusive claims of Japanese "national polity" 
(kokutai), the Japanese "nation" (kokka), and the Japanese "people" 
(kokumin) become quite suspicious, since other people (usually 
considered less endowed) have at least the potential of becoming 
Japanese. This then raises a number of questions: What exactly is 
doka? Is it possible to assimilate different people in the first place? If 
the premise of doka is based on the possibility of transplanting the 
elements that constitute the essence of a nation into a different 
people, then what are the elements that constitute a nation's essence? 


In order to assimilate the other, the basis of the self must he 
confirmed. With an ambiguous sense of the self, how can the other he 
assimilated? Thus, colonial assimilation inevitably raises the 
questions, What is the Japanese national essence, and what constitutes 
the basis for a Japanese national identity? 


Despite this apparent contradiction, Japanese colonialism, on the 
ideological level at least, could not abandon the rhetoric of doka 
because, as mentioned earlier, Japanese colonial discourse had 
legitimized itself on the basis of its difference from Western 
colonialism. If Japanese colonialism abandoned the discourse of doka, 
it would also, by definition, eliminate the legitimacy of Japanese 
colonial rule itself. The contradiction between a naturally endowed 
and uniquely constituted nation /peo- pie and the artificiality of 
transforming colonial subjects into Japanese people, as required by 
Japanese colonial rule, is temporarily resolved by what Yee has called 
"the policy of discriminatory assimilation" (sabet- suteki doka 
seisaku).z" Whereas political rights and economic privileges are 
consistently witheld from the colonized, assimilation asserts itself 
exclusively as a function of cultural ideology. In other words, 
Japanese doka (making the colonized the same as the Japanese) 
creates "discrimination" (sabetsu-denying the colonized equal political 
and social rights) by which the colonized are simultaneously 
constructed as subjects of the Japanese nation and as objects of 
exploitation by Japanese colonialism. The notion of discriminatory 
assimilation is obviously an oxymoron. What makes assimilation 
thinkable in the first place is the assertion of "difference" and 
"superiority" by the colonizing nation/ people with regard to the 
colonized subjects. Thus, assimilation is always already 
discriminatory. What is important here is not to crudely condemn 
doka but, as Yee has suggested, to analyze the logic and workings of 
doka in effecting and concealing the structure of discrimination. 


To better understand the mode of domination in Japanese 
colonialism, the concept of doka must be heuristically differentiated 
into its "legal" and "ideological" aspects-what Komagome Takeshi has 
called "state integration" (kokka toga) and "cultural integration" 
(bunka toga) respectively.30 The gap between the reality of denying 
equal political and economic rights to the colonized and the discourse 
of assimilating the colonized as cultural Japanese remained 
unchanged until the end of Japanese rule. (However, as I discuss later, 
kominka effected ways in which this gap could be symbolically 


transcended.) The importance of apprehending doka not simply as an 
empirical policy but as an ideological formation is that it exposes the 
colonial desire for the colonized to become Japanese as the ideology 
par excellence for concealing the gap between political and economic 
discrimination and cultural assimilation. Here, the very transparency 
of "the Japanese" (nihonjin) and "the Japanese people" (nihon 
minzoku) enunciated in the discourse of doka only serves to obfuscate 
the structure of domination. These categories conflate and 
concomitantly erase the irreducible difference between what 
Tomiyama Ichiro calls "the race/people [minzoku] that expresses the 
singularity of a national people [kokumin] and the race/people that is 
being denied the qualification of a national people," that is, the differ 
ence between those Japanese who enjoy the rights and privileges of 
Japanese subjects and those Japanese who are consistently denied 
those rights and privileges." 


THE CULTURAL IDEOLOGY OF DOKA 


Let me briefly summarize what I have outlined for the analysis of doka 
so far. As a colonial discourse, doka emerged in the ig2os as a 
philosophy and policy that differentiated Japanese colonialism from 
Western colonial practices in the context of mounting tension among 
the imperialist powers. Doka became the dominant colonial ideology 
in Taiwan as the colonial authority attempted to contain and pacify 
the growing demands for political autonomy by the indigenous 
intellectual elites. Finally, I have argued that doka, with its emphasis 
on cultural integration, conceals the fundamental social and political 
inequality between the colonizer and the colonized. However, as 
Yanaihara has argued, Japanese doka, unlike French !'assimilation 
with its universalist claim, is inherently particularistic, or 
nationalistic. And as Yee's critique of doka suggests, a nationalist 
tendency and colonial assimilation are theoretically incommensurable. 
So how does doka legitimize itself? What form did Japanese colonial 
discourse need to take to alleviate its inherent contradiction? What if 
we do not assume that assimilation necessarily entails contact 
between two separate entities or separate symbolic structures (as Yee 
has suggested), but that doka could succeed by contingently 
constructing an ambivalent relationship between the two? 


It is precisely this ambivalent sameness, rather than radical 
difference, that Oguma Eiji characterizes as the particularity of doka 


in Japanese colonial discourse. In the conclusion of his comprehensive 
study of the genealogy of the Japanese, Oguma argues that most 
sociological analyses of ethnicity and group identification are unable 
to account for the theory of Japanese doka for one simple reason. 
These analyses, Oguma points out, are based on the assumption that 
the relationship between different groups (whether equal or 
discriminatory) is organized by the recognition of others as different. 
However, the advocates of the "Japanese" as a "mixed ethnos" (kongo 
minzoku), who emerged as the dominant support for the doka 
ideology, situated the colonized other in a "blood relationship" 
(ketsuen kankei) rather than in a locus of radical (or racial) 
difference." Oguma argues that the "adopted child" (yosht) system has 
been crucial in rationalizing and sustaining the emperor system in its 
incorporation of the colonies into the imperial family. Unlike the 
patrilineal family system of China or Korea, the particularity of the 
Japanese family system allows for the incorporation of people of 
different nationalities into the imperial "household." In China and 
Korea, the "family name" (sei) that designates the paternal line is 
immutable. In a marriage, the wife retains her paternal name, whereas 
the child assumes the name of the father. This system designates and 
demarcates a clear patriline that discourages marriage between people 
with the same family name and the adoption of people with different 
family names. In the Japanese case, however, the "family name" (shi) 
is easily changeable. In a marriage, the couple assumes a single shi, 
but that is not exclusively restricted to the paternal side. For shi, 
unlike the patrilineal sei, is attached to the ie, or "household," that it 
belongs to; it is not connected to the paternal blood line. This 
seemingly "open" system however, is extremely oppressive in that 
those who are incorporated must conform to "the ways of the family" 
(kafu)." 


This particular Japanese kinship system, with its "adopted child" 
component, operates as the ideology par excellence for the 
instrumentality and expansion of Japanese colonial discourse. It is 
important to underscore here that the discourse of a "mixed ethnos" 
did not determine the practice of Japanese colonialism. Rather, the 
incorporation of differences within its empire necessarily compelled 
the construction of a doka discourse that attempted to rationalize 
Japanese colonialism in Asia. This incorporation, of course, begs the 
question as to whyJapanese colonialism adopted the discourse of doka 
when most colonial policy had abandoned it. One immediate response 
is that as a late-developing and the only non-Western colonial power, 


Japan consciously and consis tently situated its colonial policy in 
relation to Western hegemony. The constant references to the "success" 
and "benevolence" of Japanese colonial rule in contrast to the 
exploitation by Western powers revealed in official colonial 
documents attest to this inferiority complex. Oguma offers another 
explanation for the ambivalence in the Japanese version of doka. 
Much like Yanaihara in his comparison between Japanese and French 
colonial policies, Oguma makes the oft-cited observation that one 
distinctive characteristic of Japanese imperialism is its contiguous 
relationship to its colonized: Koreans and Taiwanese are "racially" 
closer to the Japanese, and all are to some extent subsumed within the 
sphere of Chinese cultural influence, making clear demarcation 
between cultural and religious differences difficult. The proponents of 
the Japanese as a "mixed ethnos" availed themselves of this racial and 
cultural ambivalence as they incorporated sameness, rather than 
difference, into their version of doka. This particular mechanism of 
doka is what makes Yee's "discriminatory assimilation" possible. 
Oguma writes, "Mixed ethnos is the device that renders difference as 
ambivalence. With an undifferentiated self/other, [the Japanese] can 
evade coming to terms with the other. As a result, although there is no 
clear exclusion, there is also no complete equality. Thus, the 
supposedly contradictory act of assimilating while discriminating 
becomes possible .1114 More important, this ambivalent relationship 
between self and other works to eradicate any sense of guilt or 
responsibility in the perpetrators. Without presupposing a clear 
division between the self and the other, by rendering the other 
invisible, it also suppresses the realization of the contradiction 
between assimilation and discrimination, submission and harmony." 


INFLECTING DOKA 


The paradox of doka as "discriminatory assimilation" did not go 
unchallenged by the colonial intellectual elites. In "My Thoughts on 
Assimilation" (1920), Ts'ai Pei-ho (Sai Bai-ka), a precursor of the 
Taiwanese intellectual movements in the 1920s, attempts to redefine 
assimilation and its appropriateness for colonial rule .16 Ts'ai begins 
his discussion by separating two definitions of doka: shizenteki doka 
(natural assimilation) and jiniteki doka (man-made assimilation). 
Unlike natural assimilation, which is based on the workings of nature 
and guarantees the coexistence of life forms and non-life forms, Ts'ai 
argues, man-made assimilation is both self-centered and coercive. 


Nonetheless, Ts'ai argues that a general process of assimilation is 
taking place on a worldwide level. Old customs such as foot-binding, 
wearing the pigtail and the topknot, mat-sitting, eating raw food, and 
so forth are gradually being eliminated; despotism is giving way to 
liberty and equality; superstitions and polytheism are being converted 
to monotheism. The standard for this type of assimilation is not the 
property of a single group, it is rather compelled by the "truth and 
beauty" (shinzenhi) that has created and is about to complete "the 
great universe" (dai uchu). The force that stimulates this assimilation 
resides in the hearts of every person and every race. It resides in their 
highest aspiration for "spontaneous truth and beauty" (jihatsuteki no 
shinzenhi) and their passionate will for freedom. As the relationship 
among human beings reflects more closely this heightened degree of 
assimilation, Ts'ai believes, various thoughts, emotions, and customs 
will reconcile with each other, and the ideal of "brotherhood in four 
oceans" (shikai keitei) will become a reality." It is not difficult to 
accuse Ts'ai of empty utopianism and an uncritical stance towards 
modernity in general. However, Ts'ai's appeal for a universal 
assimilation based on natural development and what he considers 
noncoercive means must be read in relation to his criticism of 
"Japanesemade" assimilation. The construction of a generalized and 
democratic narrative of universal assimilation allows Ts'ai to critique 
the particularistic and nationalist policy of a Japanese assimilation. 


Contrary to the governor-general's insistence that doka had been the 
steadfast policy since Japanese occupation, Ts'ai contends that its 
materialization was minimal at best. He cites persistant discrimination 
in the education system, in employment, and in the elimination of 
local customs as examples of the failure of Japanese colonialism to 
truly in corporate the colony into Japan proper. Ts'ai ends his essay by 
castigating the previous doka policy as "completely irresponsible" 
(zenzen musekinin). Despite Ts'ai's criticism of the colonial 
government's socalled assimilation policy, however he does not rule 
out the possible implementation of "man-made assimilation." I 
however, it is subject to the following preconditions. First of all, the 
newly acquired territory must be small and distant from its "mother 
land." Much like the "bride of a traditional marriage" (toyoryu no 
kyushiki yomeiri), the colony must have no choice but to submit to its 
destiny. Second, the ruler must protect the "good" customs and respect 
the individuality of the colonized people just as a husband's family 
should respect a new bride so that she feels comfortable in the new 
environment. Third, the ruler must display the attitude and spirit of 


"different selves, one body" (ishin dotai) to ensure equality and 
fraternity. Finally, this policy should not be carried out as a policy. In 
other words, since doka implies discrimination and evokes old ideas 
(kyu kannen) for the "new citizens" (shinfitmin), it is wise for the ruler 
not to propagandize doka as a policy per se. 


There are several things worth noting in Ts'ai's version of doka. 
First, despite his obvious disapproval of Japanese doka policy thus far, 
Ts'ai accepts and even seems to encourage some forms of assimilation. 
Second, his proposal diffuses the ingestive nature of doka to the extent 
that the word itself becomes almost meaningless. And as he suggests, 
the word would actually disappear from the colonial vocabulary. 
Third, Ts'ai's narrative of mutuality is couched in the metaphor of an 
amicable relationship between husband and wife. On the one hand, 
the undergirding familial relationship echoes the dominant form of 
Japanese colonial discourse that Oguma has analyzed. On the other 
hand, the gendering of the colonial relationship that Ts'ai depicts 
constructs a subtle differentiation from the official discourse. Ts'ai's 
denotation of the colony not as a Yoshi but as a shinpu (new wife) or 
a yome (wife) portrays a different consummation effected by Japanese 
colonial rule. First of all, Ts'ai's usage of the "traditional bride" 
(kyushiki yomeiri) in describing the colony's entry without consent 
into the Japanese imperial household is an obvious reference to 
China's "ceding" of Taiwan to Japan after the Sino-Japanese War. 
Second, the husband-wife relationship based on the Chinese tradition, 
unlike that of the parent-adopted child relationship, implies the 
existence of another household (jikka), or the bride's parents' house, 
where she could possibly return. It is in this sense of the presence of 
China as a "motherland" that Ts'ai refuses to employ the derogatory 
term shina and uses chuka instead when he refers to the Chinese 
mainland. Lin Ch'eng-lu (Rin Teiroku), another reform-minded 
colonial elite, argues that doka would be an appropriate policy for a 
"savage and uncivilized people without history" (rekishinaki yahanmi- 
kainaru shuzoku)-from which he obviously excludes the Taiwanese. 
He then argues for some kind of local autonomy for the colony within 
the empire, akin to Yanaihara's l'autonomie, as the most desirable 
status for colonial Taiwan." 


I am obviously not suggesting here that Ts'ai's notion of doka-its 
diffusion into an unrecognizable form, a forced marriage rather than a 
benevolent adoption-offers serious "resistance" to the official ideology 
of assimilation. Rather, it indicates the ambiguity and imprecision 


surrounding the concept of doka and its various articulations-a 
latitude that becomes impossible with the kominka movement. 
Furthermore, it attests to the more liberal environment after the First 
World War, where political dissent in colonial Taiwan was at least 
marginally tolerated by colonial officials. More important, the 
discourse of "partial" assimilation and cultural independence 
advocated by intellectuals like Ts'ai should not only be interpreted 
with regard to the emergence of some "nationalist" or "ethnic" 
consciousness-although it inevitably must he articulated in those 
terms-rather, we must also attend to the particular "class interest" to 
which that discourse is appended, as we noted in the preceding 
chapter. Since a majority of Taiwanese students/ activists came from 
propertied and comparatively well-to-do families, their ultimate goal 
was not so much independence or a return to mainland China as 
acceptance and equality within the Japanese empire. What I want to 
underscore here is that, as I have argued earlier, there is some thing 
intrinsic about the concept of doka itself, along with its internal 
contradictions and its historical possibility, that allowed for the kind 
of articulations and recontextualizations that we have seen within its 
loosely defined parameters. The possibility of doka lies precisely in its 
impossibility, in its continuous deferment of its materialization as a 
colonial project that rested on the tension between political inequality 
and cultural integration. 


INTERNALIZING KOMINKA 


Now we turn our attention to kominka. What seems to pose a problem 
here is not the act of assimilating the colonized as Japanese, but 
determining to what extent the relative novelty of the language 
expresses a new and lasting articulation of social practices and 
collective representations, of colonial ideology and colonial identity 
formation. As a prelude to the discussion of kominka as a new 
articulation of Japanese colonial ideology, I want to consider the 
postcolonial evaluations of the so-called komin literature in order to 
map out the different ideological positions regarding the literary texts 
written during the kominka period. The postcolonial debate over 
komin literature, and by extension kominka itself, is important for a 
number of reasons. First of all, it underscores the tenacity of the 
Japanese colonial legacy in shaping and defining contemporary 
cultural politics in "Taiwan. Second, the debate highlights the growing 
interest in colonial literature on the part of both Japanese and 


Taiwanese scholars in the 19gos, when the sociopolitical climate in 
Taiwan became more open to the discussion of colonial history. Third, 
and most important to my argument about kominka, is the concern 
over identity conflicts expressed in these komin texts that the critics 
invariably focus on. These discussions constitute not so much an 
explanation as a symptom of kominka itself. What concerns me here is 
not only that "the contemporary critics have superimposed on the 
[kJominka work a political concern from a different epoch, and as a 
result they have only reiterated a universal moral standard to which 
they have a personal commitment," but also how and why the identity 
struggle emerges as the primary concern both for these texts and for 
the critics.- It is the conflation of "identity" as both a descriptive and 
an analytical category that, in my opinion, conceals the historical 
uniqueness of kominka as a colonial ideology that, despite its obvious 
relation to doka, requires its own theorization. 


It is only recently that komin (huan-min) literature, especially works 
written by Taiwanese "collaborators," has begun to receive public and 
academic attention. Long considered an intellectual taboo under the 
KMT rule and largely ignored by Japanese academics, komin literature 
in the past few years, in the words of Hoshina Hironobu, has "spread 
like a little boom" with numerous conferences, workshops, and 
publications dedicated to these texts of collaboration. 40 It is against 
this backdrop of prolonged repression and general neglect that Tarumi 
Chie embarks on a reevaluation of the corpus of literary texts that she 
terms `.. Taiwan's Japanese-language literature" (taiwan no nihongo 
bungaku).4' 


In "The Identity of the Taiwanese Writer and Japan" (Taiwanjin 
sakka no aidentiti to nihon), a chapter devoted to one of the most 
notorious komin writers, Shu Kin-ha, Tarumi argues for an alternative 
interpretation of this quintessential "traitor" and "collaborator." As 
perhaps the most representative of all komin writers, Shu's meteoric 
rise to fame (he was the recipient of the first Bungei Taiwan award in 
1941 and the delegate to the second Greater East Asian Writers 
Assembly in 1943) was matched only by his swift fall into postwar 
apostate notoriety. In all the recently published anthologies of 
Taiwanese literature produced under Japanese colonialism, Shu's 
name (and those of other komin writers as well) is nowhere to be 
found. In one of the few postwar texts that mentions Shu, he is simply 
dismissed as a "true komin writer."42 Against the postwar nationalistic 
and moralistic condemnation of collaborative writings, Tanumi writes, 


Even if kominka was part of a historical movement, for a writer to 
use it as a theme and to produce a work of art, there must be 
some inner necessity [naiteki hitsuzen] within him. Shu has 
certainly deviated from the circumstances of other Taiwanese 
intellectuals of the time. But to condemn that deviation solely 
from the perspective of nationalism, nothing can come out of it. 
There is a definite motivation to his "pro Japaneseness," and I 
believe that motivation can be a clue to solving the problem. To 
put it shortly, it is how people come to terms with their national 
identity within the process of modernity.41 


The reassessment of Shu, however, has significance beyond the 
localized colonial society for Tarumi. Because the problematic of 
identity formation "within modern Japanese literature has been 
usually thematized in opposition to Western civilization [seiyo 
bunmei]," by placing Shu Kin-ha within that context, Tarumi hopes "to 
free us from that barren binarism into a possible world of 
multiplicity."4' 


Tarumi should be commended for attempting to release komin 
literature and its writers from overt nationalistic censorship and its 
covert moralistic tone. However, it is not clear that the recognition of 
a "collaborating" (now rendered "conflicting") colonial identity will 
necessarily offset the binary relationship between the West and Japan. 
As a late imperialist nation and the only non-Western colonial nation, 
Japan and Japanese identity (whatever that may mean) have always 
been inscribed within a larger structure of relationships that 
ambiguously situatesJapan with the West and within Asia, a 
relationality that arguably has remained the same since the late 
nineteenth century.45 Furthermore, does a "world of multiplicity" 
(tagenteki sekai) necessarily guarantee relief from the constraints of 
binarism? Never really elaborating on the various theoretical issues 
that she poses, Tarumi turns to the discussion of Shu's most 
representative work, "Shiganhei" [The volunteer].46 


"The Volunteer," as if concurring with the official implementation of 
the volunteer system on June 20, 1941, was published in the 
following September. The short story narrates the verbal confrontation 
and philosophical difference regarding kominka between Chang Ming- 
kuei (Cho Mei-ki), a student returning from Japan, and Kao Ching-lu 
(Ko Shin-roku), a friend since public school who has remained in 
Taiwan. The story begins with the narrator, Ming-kuei's brother-in- 


law, running into Ching-lu as they are both to greet Ming-kuei, who is 
returning from a three-year term of study in Tokyo. After the initial 
excitement of returning home, it is soon apparent that Ming-kuei has 
become disenchanted and disappointed with what he perceives as 
stagnant and prosaic in the colony's overall development. Ming-kuei's 
gloom and criticism are contrasted with Ching-lu's passion and 
enthusiasm. The narrator soon learns from Ming-kuei that Ching-lu, 
who neither attended secondary school nor studied abroad, has 
learned to speak flawless Japanese by working in a large food store 
where he lived equally among the Japanese employees. As living proof 
of Ming-kuei's "environmental determinism" (kankyo ron)-the making 
of an imperial subject must begin with the creation of an appropriate 
environmentChing-lu has already adopted a Japanese surname and 
belongs to the Patriotic Youth Association. The story soon evolves into 
a discussion of kominka between Ming-kuei and Ching-lu, with the 
narrator serving as an impartial observer. 


Their common goal is to become Japanese, but the difference in 
how that goal is to be attained is best characterized as a difference 
between theory and practice, logic and passion, intellectualism and 
activism. To Ming-kuei's mocking inquiry regarding the relationship 
between the Patriotic Youth members' clapping of hands and their 
becoming imperial subjects, Ching-lu replies earnestly, 


By clapping our hands we are being guided in becoming closer to 
the gods. It is through praying to the benevolence of the gods in 
all sincerity that one can for the first time become one with the 
gods [shinjin icchi].... When we clap our hands, we are striving 
to feel and experience the Yamato spirit. For the youth of this 
island, we couldn't ask for a better and more noble experience.47 


For Ching-lu, kominka is not a question of "method" (hobo) or "theory" 
(riron), but simply "a way to be trod" (ayumubeki michi). Accusing 
Ching lu of "fanaticism" (kamigakari), Ming-kuei insists that kominka 
is fundamentally a question of "culture" (bunka), of elevating 
Taiwanese culture to the level of metropolitan Japan through 
"education" (kyoyo) and "training" (kunren). For Ming-kuei, to be 
Japanese is also an existential question that requires reckoning; as he 
confides to the narrator, 


Of course we have to become Japanese. However, I don't want to 
be as unruly as him. Why must I become Japanese? That is what I 


think before anything. I was born in Japan [the empire]. I grew 
up with Japanese education. I cannot speak other than Japanese. 
I cannot write a letter without using the kana script. That's why if 
I don't become Japanese, there is no reason for me to be alive.411 


At this point the impartial narrator turns into a condemning 
commentator, grimacing at Ming-kuei's "detailed calculation" 
(komakai keisan): 


I looked hard at him and saw a weak human being. His being 
unable to charge toward his goal and reluctantly wasting his time 
are likely due to this caution. However, there is something in the 
matter that cannot be reasoned out even with that kind of 
calculation. That is because, as he puts it himself, he was raised 
as a Japanese from birth. No, it is a fate even before he was born. 
Unfortunately, he began to calculate that fate with the 
intellectual abacus he learned in Tokyo.49 


The story comes to an abrupt halt when both Ming-kuei and the 
narrator learn that Ching-lu has volunteered with a petition written in 
blood. Ming-kuei then announces his defeat: "I went to apologize to 
Ching-lu. I have lost. Ching-lu is just the person who will change 
Taiwan for the sake of Taiwan. After all, I am a powerless individual 
who cannot do anything for Taiwan."" It is not difficult to discern the 
political and ideological implications of "The Volunteer" at the most 
rudimentary level. If doka has historically been the political project of 
the intellectual class (as we have seen earlier in the discussion of Ts'ai 
Peihuo), the newly implemented kominka, in conjunction with the 
total mobilization of the colony, aims at a "populist" affirmation. 
There is to be no "calculation," no contemplation or investigation into 
becoming Japanese (or, more precisely, becoming an imperial 
subject). It is not a question of identity, but a matter of fate. It is not a 
process of becoming, but a state of being. 


Instead of focusing on kominka's anti-intellectualism, and thus its 
ideological efficacy, Tarumi's analysis, by juxtaposing Shu himself 
with the colonial elites (like Ming-kuei and the narrator), attempts to 
emphasize the struggle over their "sundered identity" (hikisakareta 
aidentiti). For Tarumi, Shu's "crime" as a kominka collaborator could 
be diminished, if not entirely absolved, by "disregarding [the story's] 
sudden conclusion and attending only to the part depicting Ming- 
kuei's agony."" In conjunction with Shu's other works, Tarumi is able 
to construct a genealogy of characters (all intellectual elites) who 


writhe in agony regarding the question of identity rather than merely 
espousing the virtue of kominka. Tarumi intimates, without 
elaboration, that the sundered identity of the elite class growing up at 
the time when Japanese colonialism had anchored itself for almost 
half of a century has to be a different kind from that of the earlier 
colonial time. The struggle over identity for these colonial elites is not 
figured by the eclipsing of an indigenous identity by another "foreign" 
ontology; rather, it is figured by a sense of fait accompli, of "cannot 
not be Japanese." In other words, the workings of late colonialism 
have liquidated any possibility of a relationality where one form of 
identity can be juxtaposed or counterpoised to another, where the 
conflict over identity could be symbolically "resolved" either through 
colonial sublation or nativist restoration. 


If Tarumi has tried to complicate the one-dimensional 
characterization of Shu Kin-ha as a kominka collaborator by 
redirecting our attention to identity struggles, Hoshina Hironobu 
attempts to do the same by considering Shu's view on Taiwanese 
culture in a discussion of Shu's lesser-known short story, "Climate, 
Faith, and Chronic Disease" [kiko to shiko to jibyo to]. For Hoshina, 
even the most representative of Shu's komin literature, such as 
"Suigan" [Mouth cancer] and "The Volunteer," reveal the author's 
"strong concern for Taiwan" (taiwan ni taisuru kyo- retsu na kanshin). 
And without the harboring of a concern for Taiwan, "there would be 
no such a fierce komin literature." Hoshina's choice of "Climate, Faith, 
and Chronic Disease" as the textual evidence of Shu's complexity is not 
surprising, considering that the work itself appears to counter, if not 
completely undermine, the very kominka ideology that his earlier 
works have represented. Written in 1943, "Climate, Faith, and Chronic 
Disease" chronicles the return of a once-fervent believer in shintoism 
to indigenous folk practices. The protagonist, a model komin who has 
comported himself in strict accordance to the kominka ideology-from 
remodeling his house in the Japanese style to worshipping Shinto 
deities-continues to suffer from neuralgia. As his condition worsens, 
he becomes spiritless, even being unable to prevent his wife, who has 
consistently upheld the old ways, from consulting fortune tellers and 
Taoist monks about her husband's illness. The day after his wife 
obtains a written oracle from a ma-tzu temple that read, "In the east 
there is a noble person," a visitor from the east arrives and 
recommends a doctor of traditional Chinese medicine. Surprised and 
confused, the protagonist gets treatment from the doctor and 
miraculously recovers. 


Hoshina attributes Shu's turn to "a fondness for Taiwanese culture" 
(taiwan bunka e no aichaku) to his changing perception of Taiwanese 
culture after his return from Japan. Hoshina argues that initially Shu's 
position is much akin to that of a colonial elite educated in the 
metropole, and upon the returning to the colony, he takes 
responsibility as the "leading class" (shido kaikyu) for reforming 
colonial Taiwan. However, as he settles in Taiwan, the "old-fashioned" 
(koro na) indigenous culture begins to take on a different light: 


After returning to Taiwan, for Shu Kin-ha, who has "discovered" 
Taiwanese culture as represented by the ma-tzu temple, the 
deeprooted Taiwanese culture has changed from being an object 
of "rejection" (haigeki) to being a place of "escape" (tohi) from a 
boring life. The essays that he composed in Taiwan nichi nichi 
shinpo and Minzoku Taiwan, and stories such as "Climate, Faith, 
and Chronic Disease" are rather different from two of his earlier 
works ["Suigan" and "Shiganhei"]. The author's fondness for 
Taiwanese culture is clearly depicted there." 


When we reread Shu's work from the perspective of his "fondness for 
Taiwanese culture," Hoshina argues, an image of Shu Kin-ha as other 
than a komin writer might emerge. Hoshina's analysis leaves little 
doubt that Shu's relationship to the so-called Taiwanese culture is far 
more complicated than thus far understood. But it is far from evident 
that this relationship constitutes a radical break from his earlier 
position as a kominka advocate. In fact, the two positions actually 
complement each other. As Hoshina himself points out, the "concern 
for Taiwan" (taiwan ni kodawaru koto) itself does not contradict 
kominka or komin literature because the volunteer system is 
interpreted as once and for all wiping away the "discrimination" 
(sabetsu) against the Taiwanese for having yet to pay "blood tax" 
(chize). Hoshina quotes Shu himself as he learned of the volunteer 
system: "There is this thought that the reason why we are being 
discriminated against is that we have not shed any blood. When we 
bleed, then we can be boastful. And we'll first accomplish our duties; 
then we shall make our demands. We had all understood such things. 
"S4 


Another reconsideration of kominka literature, but from a more 
judicious and Taiwanese perspective, is Lin Jui-ming's "Kessenki 
taiwan no sakka to komin bungaku" [Wartime Taiwanese writers and 
komin literature].55 Juxtaposing colonial writer Chang Wen-huan's 


1942 assertion that "there is no non-komin literature in Taiwan," and 
Yeh Shih- t'ao's 1990 comment that "there is no komin literature; 
there's only resistance literature," Lin inquires into the complex and 
twisted relationship between submission and resistance by comparing 
two texts: Chin Ka-sen's (Ch'en Huo-ch'un) "The Road" (Michi) and Oh 
ShOyu's (Wang Ch'ang-hsiung) "A Torrent" (Honryu). Lin first of all 
concurs that both texts depict the inner conflict of Japanese-educated, 
indigenous intellectuals under the kominka movement. He then 
situates both texts according to the literary journals in which they 
were first published and their respective ideological positions. 
Although both texts dramatize the conflicting and complicated 
emotions of the "Taiwanese as Japanese nationals" (nihon kokumin 
toshite no taiwanjin), their respective resolutions to that struggle mark 
a significant difference in their political intentions and, by extension, 
reflect the varying ideas of literature and the social missions of the 
two journals. Lin argues that the protagonist in "The Road," after a 
long process of hitter struggle and anguish, and even after coming to 
perceive the falsehood of "equality under I Iis Majesty's gaze," ends in 
a more fierce refutation of his Taiwanese identity. He comes to reject 
his native tongue and devotes himself to kominka by volunteering for 
the military. In contrast, "A Torrent" ends with a more open 
perspective on identity formation by having one character proclaim, 
"The more I am a good Japanese, [the morel I must also be a good 
Taiwanese." For Lin, this effort to preserve some sense of 
Taiwaneseness constitutes the last thread in "preserving the dignity of 
the Taiwanese people."" 


The most salient part of Lin's article is his discussion of the postwar 
evaluation of these texts. Although Chin's "The Road" is excluded from 
the 1986, twelve-volume anthology of Taiwanese Literature Before 
Liberation [KuanR fu ch'ien T'ai-wan wen-hsiieh chi] due to the 
editors' "silent but tolerant protest," it was translated into Chinese by 
Chin himself in 1979 and published in the People's Daily Newspaper. 
In a supplement to the translation and on several other occasions, Lin 
observes, Chin continuously emphasizes that "the speech and action in 
the story are completely driven by the circumstances of the time."s' Oh 
himself translated "A Torrent" into Chinese in the postwar years and it 
is collected in the aforementioned anthology. While Chin was faithful 
in his translation, Oh diverged quite a hit from his original Japanese 
version. In his recollection, Oh has explained that the modification 
was necessary because "A Torrent" was published only after strict 
censorship by the colonial government, and several parts were revised 


by the authorities. Lin concurs with Oh's qualification. In the 1980s a 
number of scholars began to argue for a more open-minded way of 
reading Chin Ka-sen's "The Road," and some even went as far as 
suggesting that, rather than "komin literature," it was actually 
"resistance literature.'" Taking issue with this revisionist interpretation 
and its equivocalness, Lin urges a "moral" reading of the text. For Lin, 
the distinction between "komin literature" and "resistance literature" is 
not simply a question of categorization, rather, the differentiation 
itself is a question concerning "the dignity of a people," a question of 
"morality." For "the descendants of an oppressed people," like Lin, the 
centrality of the problem cannot be blurred or concealed by the 
"empty choice between komin literature and resistance literature." 
Beyond the distinction between compliance or resistance, what is 
important for a text like "A Torrent"-which Lin now reclassifies as 
"non-komin literature" (fei huan-min wen-hsueh)-is its refusal to 
relinquish the notion of a Taiwanese identity. And Lin passionately 
proclaims that "with that kind of dignity, there is hope for the people." 
In Lin's opinion, this effort is obviously missing from Chin's "The 
Road."59 


Lin's contribution to the debate over komin literature lies in his 
resistance to the seduction of the postcolonial ambivalence that, in the 
guise of subverting the binarism between submission and subversion, 
remains noncommittal politically and naive theoretically. For the 
simple inversion of the two presupposed categories corresponds only 
to a shift in the evaluative procedure and does not question the 
fundamental structure that undergirds the opposition in the first place. 
By designating "non-komin literature" as a third term, Lin tacitly 
avoids the postcolonial desire to seek resistance anywhere and rejects 
the nationalist fervor to condemn betrayal everywhere. The choice 
between "komin literature" and "resistance literature" is indeed 
"empty," given the particular historical circumstance in which all 
cultural productions and meanings are constrained, contested, and 
imagined. The dialectic between the personal and the historical, 
between intended meanings and unintentional effects, produces the 
kind of contradictory practices that are not reducible to insipid and 
nonshifting classifications. "Non-komin literature" not only rebuffs the 
overcompensation of "resistance literature," but also restores some 
degree of agency to the otherwise censurable "komin literature." 


The contrasting diagnoses of komin literature between Lin and 
Japanese critics such as Hoshina is most likely determined by their 


locality and respective points of view. On the one hand, Lin writes 
against the Chinese nationalists and communist's prolonged and 
outright condemnation of komin literature as merely "enslaving 
literature" (nu-1i hua to wen-hsueh). In this regard, Lin's position is 
not all that different from the Japanese scholars' attempt to reconsider 
colonial literature in its multifariousness. On the other hand, Lin 
cannot accept the aleatory reversal of compliance to resistance, of 
collaboration to denunciation, which suggests that no position in the 
colonial/anticolonial scale is ever irrevocably fixed. The reevaluation 
of colonial texts is not only a textual exercise and an intellectual 
endeavor, it is also a political act that has moral consequences, 
especially for those who are "descendants of an oppressed people." Lin 
concludes his discussion with the following remark: 


"There are aspects of "komin literature" that deserve sympathy. 
However, there are also responsibilities that writers of colonial 
Taiwan cannot avoid. Japanese colonial rule must be charged 
with having national responsibility as a victimizer and be exposed 
to severe criticism. However, as far as Taiwan is concerned, the 
reversal of the meaning of "non-komin literature" is also a 
returning of some dignity to Taiwan. The existence of "komin 
literature" serves as a good admonition for us.- 


Lin's political commitment and theoretical insights notwithstanding, 
there is something unsettling about his neonationalism and moralism. 
First of all, as we have observed earlier, there is no necessary 
relationship between ethnic identity and anticolonialism. The call for 
a "Taiwanese" identity does not necessitate a rejection of a colonial 
"Japanese" identity. This interdependency is not surprising, given that 
an imaginable notion of "Taiwaneseness" is a product of colonial 
modernity. This is not to suggest that there was no sense of 
"Taiwanese" identity prior to the arrival of Japanese colonialism. 
Rather, that sense of "Taiwaneseness" was not conceptualized or 
interpreted in the modern sense of the term, but was restricted to 
denote only the southern Chinese settlement of the island. By 
resorting to a simple moral conviction as the final arbitrator of good 
and evil, Lin elides the very tension of colonial identity formation. In 
other words, Lin's ethical doctrine presupposes a certain social/ 
national homogeneity that ultimately mystifies the complex, 
dialectical process of kominka itself. What is needed, then, is not an 
ethical evaluation but an ideological investigation into how cultural 
productions provide a field of creative and destructive tension around 


notions of identity and social transformation within the constraints of 
the kominka movement. 


Despite differences in their reconsideration of komin literature, 
Tarumi, Hoshina, and Lin share a certain reflexive, and thus reductive, 
understanding of "literature" in relation to "kominka": that literary 
works express the "reality" of kominka in an unmediated, if not 
unproblematic, manner. This perceived reality is then turned inward 
in the form of the protagonists’ struggle over identity, and their 
respective political and moral position (compliance or resistance) is 
judged according to the manner in which certain identities are either 
confirmed or refuted. But as Tomiyama Ichiro has suggested in the 
context of imperialization in Okinawa, the notions of kominka do not 
signify a process of shifting from one "homogenized identity" 
(kinshitsuna aidentiti) to another or the clashing of two already 
constituted identities. Kominka does not presuppose a "differentiated 
space" (bunkatsu sareta kukan) between the self and the other. It is a 
condition of an "ambivalent identity," when the selfs interior is 
invaded by a sense of "otherness" at the moment of "becoming 
Japanese."6' Thus, what have come to be regarded as Japanese or 
Taiwanese identities, rather than prefiguring and preceding kominka, 
are actually enabled and defined by it. What is taken for granted and 
left unexamined, ironically, is the category of kominka itself, which 
enabled the construction and dramatization of the identity struggle in 
the first place. For if kominka, as I would like to argue, is 
predominantly a cultural rather than a political or economic mode of 
colonial power (as in the case of doka), then cultural productions 
themselves do not simply reflect the underlying colonial rule but 
constitute a kind of colonial policy and field of contestation in their 
own right. In this regard, the struggle over identities is not merely a 
reflection of, or even a response to, the process of imperialization; 
rather, it is an integral part of the very logic of kominka itself. 


FROM SOCIAL ANTAGONISM TO IDENTITY STRUGGLE 


What I want to argue here is that the very notion of an "identity 
struggle" is historically conditioned and emerged as a fundamental 
problem and predominant concern for the colonized only within the 
specific colonial ideology of kominka. The postcolonial readings of 
komin texts, in their haste to salvage and illuminate the dignity 
inherent in these texts of collaboration through the trope of identity 


struggles, fail to grasp the logic and affectivity of kominka. In short, 
contrary to the postcolonial critics' assertion, the identity struggle is 
not the effect, but the very cause of kominka. Prior to the demise of 
the Taiwanese political movements in the 1930s, and during the so- 
called rule by doka, "culture" was an important form of political 
expression and social commentary. At this point, the Manichean 
division between the colonizer and the colonized was the common 
motif in literary representations. Literature, mainly short stories, 
dramatized the conflict in terms of clearly defined boundaries between 
the colonizers and the colonized, between capitalist and proletariat. 
Doka, or assimilation, remained an incomplete project directed mainly 
by the gradualist policy of social amelioration in the educational 
system and in general welfare. Publication in the Chinese language for 
example, both classical and vernacular, while detested by the colonial 
authority, was at least possible and mildly tolerated. With Japan's 
intensifying involvement in China and the growing concern over an 
all-out confrontation with other imperialist nations, kominka was 
implemented in conjunction with mass mobilization in 1937+ 


Unlike doka, which remained an unrealizable ideal of colonial 
integration, kominka necessitated an objectification of "Japanization" 
by demanding the colonized to act, live, and die for the emperor in 
defending the Japanese empire. What kominka entailed for the 
colonized then, as exemplified in the construction of a "good and loyal 
Japanese" and the so-called komin literature, is the "interiorization" of 
an objective colonial and class antagonism into a subjective struggle 
within, not between, colonial identities. In other words, cultural 
representations under kominka displaced the concrete problematic of 
the social and replaced it with the ontology of the personal. I would 
like to demonstrate this process of interiorization by considering two 
other canonical texts produced in colonial Taiwan, "Paperboy" 
("Shimbun haitatsuya," 1934) by Yang Kui (Yo ki in Japanese) and "A 
Town of Papaya Trees" ("Papaiya no aru machi," 1937) by Lung Ying- 
tsung (Ryu Ei-so), in relation to the komin texts mentioned above. My 
concern is not the individual merit of each text, but how their 
juxtaposition and interrelation represent the historical process of 
diminishing anticolonial practices and political possibilities that 
culminates in the discourse of kominka. 


Originally published and banned in colonial Taiwan in 1932, 
"Paperboy" received the second prize in the annual literary 
competition from Tokyo's leftist journal Bungaku hyoron [Literary 


criticism] in 1934, making it the first Taiwanese text written in 
Japanese to be published in Japan.61 "Paperboy" was, however, 
selected not for its artistic merits but for its realistic depiction of the 
collective suffering and strife in both the social and colonial 
conditions of Japan and Taiwan. Despite remarks such as "not a good 
novel," "lacking artistry," "inexperienced subjectiveness," "raw 
composition," and "weakness in imagery and figuration," the selection 
committee, consisting of prominent Japanese proletarian writers 
Tokunaga Sunao, Nakajo Yuriko, Takeda Rintaro, Kamei Kat- suichiro, 
Fujimori Seikichi, and Kubogawa Inako, all praised the novella as 
"engaging," "moving," and "frank. 1161 What is it then, despite the 
obvious aesthetic limitation, that makes "Paperboy" such a raw but 
powerful account of social and colonial ills in the eyes of the 
proletarian writers? 


Written in the style of social realism, "Paperboy" chronicles a 
colonial subject's gradual realization of the proletarian consciousness 
as the narrator comes to see the equivalence between colonial 
oppression and capitalist exploitation. The narrator arrives from 
Taiwan in Tokyo where "unemployment has reached 300,000 
nationwide." After a month of looking in vain for work and exhausting 
most of his remittance from home, he gains employment as a 
paperboy by surrendering the remainder of his money as a security 
deposit. For twenty days, he works tirelessly under horrid conditions 
with other Japanese laborers only to be fired for not meeting the 
quota set by the owner of the delivery company. Impoverished and 
helpless, he painfully reflects on the young siblings and the aging 
mother he has left behind. He remembers how the family farm was 
seized by a Japanese sugar company, which eventually led to the 
death of his father and the destitution of the family. Meanwhile, he 
receives a letter from his uncle informing him of his mother's suicide 
and the great hope she had for him to eventually succeed in Tokyo 
and return to save the village. Enduring his distress, he is introduced 
to Sato, an activist, and joins him in instigating a strike against the 
newspaper delivery company. The strike succeeds in bringing better 
wages and working conditions for the laborers. The story ends with 
the narrator boarding a ship for home, firm in his conviction that he 
can make Taiwan a better place. 


The importance of Yang Kui's text lies not so much in the final 
triumph of proletarianism as in the way he painstakingly delineates 
and eventually equates colonial oppression and class antagonism: 


When I thought about the devilish owner of the newspaper 
delivery company, I became very dispirited and even thought 
about going home.... As I pondered about this and that, I thought 
about my famished mother and the three siblings I had left 
behind. Again, I felt a kind of helplessness, as if someone had just 
gouged out my heart. But at the same time, I trembled in the 
realization that the situation at home was not that different from 
here. That is, like the owner of the newspaper who steadily edges 
towards us, sucks our blood, squeezes our flesh, and even chews 
our hones, they [The Japanese colonialists and Taiwanese 
collaborators] are no different from [the owners in driving us to 
the depths of despair.- 


Yang Kui's text accomplishes this by accentuating the structure of 
oppression and exploitation not as an opposition between clearly 
defined racial groups, but between capitalists and the proletariat. The 
abstractness of class identities avoids the essentialization that all 
Japanese are oppressors and all Taiwanese are oppressed. The 
impoverishment of the narrator's family is caused not only by the 
Japanese, but also by Taiwanese collaborators, including the village 
head and the narrator's own brother. And we learn that "Japanese 
laborers ... are mostly against the oppression of the "Taiwanese." The 
collaboration between the colonial subject and the metropolitan 
proletariat is complete as Sato calls to the narrator, "Let's join hands! 
Those who are tormenting you and those who are tormenting us are 
the same kind of people!" Yang's classism is perhaps too reductive and 
his call for proletarian solidarity too idealistic. However, in the 
context of our discussion, "Paperboy" represents a moment in colonial 
Taiwan when anticolonial resistance and utopic vision were at least 
"imaginable," despite the increasingly intolerant colonial regime. 


The sense of optimism has all but dissipated in "A Town of Papaya 
Trees." Like "Paperboy," "A Town of Papaya Trees" won a prizefrom 
the Japanese journal Kaizo in 1937-that overnight turned an unknown 
bank employee into one of the most reputable writers in Taiwan. 
Unlike "Paperboy," which was considered deficient in terms of literary 
style, "A Town of Papaya Trees" was lauded as a work that combined 
artistry and social commentary. In the words of another 
prominentJap- anese proletarian writer, Il:ayama Yoshiki, 


I feel the selection of this work is very meaningful... Its 


philosophy is presented from various angles and interrogated in 
depth.... This is not only the cry of the Taiwanese, but also the 
cries of all the oppressed classes. It is in the spirit of Pushkin, 
Gorki, and Lu Hsiin; it [has much] in common with Japanese 
proletarian works. It fully embodies the highest literary 
principles.6c 


More important, "A Town of Papaya Trees," with its psychological 
portrayal of the inner struggles of a colonial subject, marked a radical 
shift from earlier anticolonial literature in depicting "the psychological 
breakdown of a modern person, philosophical contemplation, and rich 
humanism."" In other words, whereas the characters in "Paperboy" 
exist simply as types that represent antagonistic positions based on 
colonial and class differences (thus its artistic inferiority), "A Town of 
Papaya Trees" inaugurated a remarkably complex and in-depth 
investigation of colonial psychology that was unprecedented in the 
history of "Taiwanese colonial writings. 


"A Town of Papaya "Trees" narrates the process by which a 
Taiwanese intellectual, despite his initial fervor and aspiration for a 
better livelihood, succumbs to the reality of colonialism, filled with 
despair and passivity. The story begins with the protagonist, Chen Yu- 
shan, arriving in his new, low-paying job as an assistant to the 
accountant at a town office in central Taiwan. What awaits him, 
however, is the stark inequality between the Japanese and the 
Taiwanese, and unbearable desolation. Convinced that intelligence 
and hard work will eventually overcome colonial inequality, Chen sets 
his mind to study for the civil office exam and devises a ten-year plan 
to become a lawyer. Chen's ambition is determined by three aspects of 
colonial reality. First of all, he is not content with his present 
economic situation. Second, as a top graduate from his school, Chen is 
convinced that his intelligence and effort can improve his 
circumstances. Third, as a colonial intellectual, he has come to despise 
his own people. Ile regards the Taiwanese as a "stingy, unrefined, 
vulgar, and filthy group of people." To Chen, as a member of the new 
intellectual class, "these people appeared to be subservient weeds 
spreading unrestrained in a gloomy life without progress." As a result, 
"[Chen] often puts on Japanese clothes, speaks Japanese, and fills his 
mind with thoughts of idealism and advancement. In seeking out his 
identity as a different being from his own people, he has learned to 
console himself "6' However, the pragmatism, despair, and resignation 
displayed by the townspeople gradually begin to infect him. It is as if 


"the idleness of the town has slowly permeated Chen's body." It is at 
this time that Chen falls in love with a colleague's daughter and seeks 
in her the strength to stay with his conviction. Chen makes a marriage 
proposal, but the daughter is sent off to a wealthy family in the next 
village. Finally, dejected and despondent, Chen "gives up his study 
and drowns his rationality and emotion" in alcohol and despair. 


The contrast with the triumphant ending of "Paperboy" could not be 
more stark. Despite occupying the same colonial space, the two 
protagonists offer drastically different outlooks for colonized subjects, 
and thus for their relationship to the colonizing structure. The 
narrator in "Paperboy" sought to overcome the opposition between the 
colonizer and the colonized by a dialectic maneuver of proletarian 
politics. In the classic Marxian praxis, he was able to achieve and 
imagine a release from colonialist and capitalist oppression. However, 
in "A Town of Papaya Trees," the "rationality" and "science" critical to 
social change are not only no longer possible, but also unthinkable. 
The fading sense of belief in knowledge and truth is symbolically 
represented in the words of a young and dying idealist in contrast to 
the failing but surviving Chen. The dying man says to Chen, 


My life may be over in a matter of days. However, until the 
moment my body and soul disappear into eternal emptiness, I will 
search for the truth. I will not abandon my desire. Whether this 
dark and desperate time before our eyes will last forever or a 
joyful society that makes us think of utopia will naturally appear, 
only an impartial scientific investigation devoid of sentimentality 
and fantasy will clearly show us. In interpreting the phenomenon, 
true knowledge would probably lead us to deep suffering. All 
phenomena are manifestations of the law of history; they are not 
to be cursed. Happiness could not he achieved without pain and 
effort. In order to live in this gloomy society, we must ascertain 
the movement of history with correct knowledge. Without falling 
into despair and degeneration, we must live on honestly.," 


To Chen, however, these have become merely "empty words" (sorazo- 
rashii kotoba). The reality of colonial society has vanquished all 
"objective" attempts at a better livelihood for the colonized. Lung 
writes that "like a pitiful insect writhing in a spider web, an unknown 
and enormously powerful fate has taken him captive.... He felt 
something had eaten into his hody."69 With no practical alternatives 
for transcendence, Chen succumbs to the "dark and desperate time," 


and predictably "falls into despair and degeneration." 


It is not surprising that the publication of "A Town of Papaya Trees" 
coincided with the inauguration of kominka as an official colonial 
policy in conjunction with military mobilization following the 
relatively gradualist policy of doka in the 19zos. The sense of despair 
in "A Town of Papaya Trees" therefore reflects a colonial situation 
where political transgression has all but become impossible. The 
"interiorization" of political antagonism into psychological strife and 
inner conflict is only its symptom. At this historical juncture, 
"interiorization" has yet to embody the kind of "identity struggle" that 
is prevalent in komin literature. Chen's desire in "becoming Japanese" 
has a more pragmatic aim than an ontological struggle between 
Japanese and Taiwanese. 


An inquiry into the objective status of kominka cannot be 
accomplished in its singleness, by considering it in isolation; the 
analysis must consider kominka in contradistinction to its elusive 
other: doka. As our earlier discussion of doka has suggested, it 
embodies a generalized colonial project in which, precisely because of 
its inner contradiction as manifested by the gap between the political 
and the cultural, "Japanization" was predominantly articulated as a 
problematic of the colonizer-as a failed, or yet to be materialized, 
colonial policy. The "newness" of kominka as a colonial ideology lies 
in its inauguration and internalization of "Japanization" as exclusively 
a problematic of the colonized viewed as an incomplete "imperial 
subject." Thus kominka discourse has persistently emphasized the lack 
of "appreciation" (kansha no kimochi) and "deep emotion" (kangeki) 
toward the benevolence of the Emperor and the imperial nation by the 
colonized Taiwanese.70 Only at this particular historical juncture does 
struggle over colonial identity emerge as the dominant discourse in 
colonial Taiwan, where the feeling that one "cannot not be Japanese" 
becomes an overwhelming existential anxiety and a political desire. 
Kominka, therefore, is neither a logical extension nor an abrupt 
intensification of doka in the general tendency of Japanese 
colonialism. Rather, it is a colonial ideology that, by concealing and 
erasing the inherent contradiction of doka, radically transformed and 
circumscribed the manner in which colonial subjectivity and identity 
were allowed to be articulated and represented and left a legacy 
extending into the postcolonial present. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


From Mutineers 


to Volunteers 


The Musha Uprising and Aboriginal 
Representations of Savagery and Civility 


long live the emperor tennoheika banzai 
I am a Japanese man watashi wa Nippon no otoko desu 
I have the Yamato spirit yamato damashi ga arimasu 
however painful the task donna kurushii koto demo 
if it’s for your Highness, for the Nation __ tennoheika no tame kuni no tame 
i would not think of it as trying kurushii to wa omohi masen 
please make me a soldier gunbu ni shite kudasai 

Dariyan 


The opening quotation is an appeal written in blood by an aborigine 
"volunteer" in the midst of the escalating Pacific War.' Within the 
patriotic body politic, the colonial construction of nationhood, we 
witness the transformation of an imperial subject from a "savage" to a 
"Japanese man." An extraordinary display of colonial ideology is at 
play here. However, an error in the script-gunbu instead of gunpu (a 
civilian sol- dier)-suggests an unconscious slippage that may 
problematize, if not undermine, the total politico-ideological intention 
of the colonizer, as well as a straightforward instrumentalist relation 
between power and knowledge. Is this slippage not an effect produced 
by the colonial strategy of regulation and discipline that doubly 
articulates a certain form of colonial stereotyping-a colonial subject 
that is recognizably the same, but never quite the same? Is this not the 
textualization, or the discursive process, of what Homi Bhabha has 
called the "ambivalence of mimicry"?' For Bhabha, the "mimic man" 
(or woman), by virtue of his or her partial and never complete 


representation of the colonizer (as a result of its continuous slippage, 
excess, and difference), "returns as the displacing gaze of the 
disciplined, where the observer becomes the observed and ‘partial’ 
representation rearticulates the whole notion of identity and alienates 
it from essence."3 In other words, the familiar and stable image of the 
colonial, once transported to distant colonies, becomes alienated and 
is uncannily transformed by the mimesis of the colonial subject into a 
grotesquely displaced image of itself. Within this circulation of 
colonial (mis)representation, colonial power, according to Bhabha, is 
displaced, if not altogether reversed. 


By conceptualizing colonial discourse as ambivalence, and 
recognizing mimicry as a possible act of subversion, Bhabha's 
theoretical elaboration avoids the static binarism between the 
colonizer and colonized, power and powerlessness. Colonial discourse 
is deemed not so invincible, and anticolonial resistance is more readily 
available. However, by positing an unwitting deconstruction of 
colonial discourse and an unconscious menace performed by the 
miming agent, through a total rejection of intentionality and 
subjectivity, Bhabha risks eliding the very asymmetrical operation of 
colonial power relations that constituted the colonizer and the 
colonized in the first place. And his denial of colonial intentionality 
sounds more like an apology than a critique of colonial discourse. Is it 
not the claim of a British imperialist that England has acquired its 
empire in a "state of absentmindedness?" Does the mere presence of 
the colonized necessarily entail the destabilizing of the colonial 
regime? What kind of argument is it to say that native resistance is 
always already present in the system's gaps and fissures-beyond the 
knowledge of the subalterns themselves? If colonial discourse is so am 
bivalent and colonial resistance so ubiquitous, then why does 
colonialism persist? There is little doubt that colonial discourse is 
contradictory in its articulation (as we have seen in the discussion of 
Japanese doka and kominka). However, there is nothing ambivalent 
about the exportation of capital, the exploitation of human labor and 
natural resources, the abrupt demarcation of colonial enclaves, the 
disavowal of differences, the massacre of millions of people, and the 
annihilation of local practices in the name of a "civilizing mission." 


A few months after his appeal was granted, like hundreds of 
aboriginal "volunteers" before and after him, Dariyan died in combat 
as a member of the imperial army, in the name of the Emperor. 


In this chapter, I examine the most impoverished and marginalized 
population in the Japanese colonial hierarchy: the Taiwanese aborigi- 
nes.4 The inclusion of the aborigines here has two important 
implications. First of all, it points to the irreducibly uneven 
development in colonial society. Unlike the "plain" (heichl) area, 
where the capitalist mode of production was gradually introduced and 
existing class relations were exploited by the colonial government, the 
"mountainous" (sanchi) territory of the aborigines remained largely 
"underdeveloped." As Kojima Reiitsu has suggested, unlike the 
Chinese-Taiwanese population, among whom a feudal structure and 
private ownership facilitated Japanese capitalist accumulation to some 
extent, the lack of these variables required the Japanese to use much 
more brutal force in colonizing the aborigines. The primary modes of 
production for the aborigines were hunting and slash-and-burn 
agriculture, and these activities were carried out communally within 
the entire tribal unit. Their lack of class differentiation and their 
intimate bond with the land prevented the Japanese colonizer from 
taking advantage of existing class relations; thus, they had to confront 
the aborigines in their entirety.' The initial five-year subjugation effort 
by the fifth governor-general, Sakuma Samata, which began in 1gio, 
was followed by land expropriation, forced relocation, and the 
establishment of permanent reservations. The goals of the Japanese 
were to confine the aborigines and incorporate them into standard 
administrative units, to restrict their hunting activity, to encourage 
rice cultivation, and, finally, to exploit the abundant forest, timber, 
and camphor resources. 


Second, the particular modes of production (and thus differing 
possibilities for exploitation) of the aborigines required the Japanese 
colonial authority to employ a more authoritarian rule with the 
aborigine population than with the Chinese-Taiwanese population in 
the plains. In 1931, for example, the ratio between Japanese police 
officers and the plain population was i to 963.1, while the ratio in the 
mountainous area was 1 to 57.5. The high concentration of Japanese 
police in the aboriginal territories points to the oppressive and 
regulatory regime intended to discipline and punish. The role of the 
police in the aboriginal territory was to instill awe and dread of 
imperial authority. An officer was also required to become teacher, 
doctor, and general counsel for all the aborigines in his district. He 
was also responsible for recording any birth, death, census, and 
climate changes that were significant for the colonial government, the 
power industry, and the forest service managing the timber reserves. 


In short, the policeman was the most direct and crucial link between 
the aborigines and the colonial government. The conduct of the 
policemen in Musha, as we will see, was partly responsible for the 
aboriginal uprising. 


The 1930 Musha uprising, despite its predictable failure, constituted 
a historical event that signaled an unprecedented resistance by the 
colonized that deeply shook Japanese rule. The uprising and the 
merciless quelling of it by the authorities required a rearticulation of 
the Japanese colonial governmental strategy whereby "acculturation," 
in the form of "imperialization" (kominka), emerged as the primary 
means by which colonial power was exercised and consolidated. The 
cause and resolution of the uprising were hotly debated in the 
Japanese Diet, and criticism of the colonial government was voiced 
both from within Japan and abroad. As a result, the crude political 
operations that had characterized the colonial relationship between 
the ruling Japanese and the ruled natives were abandoned; in the 
post-Musha period, the Japanese govern ment attempted to maintain 
its legitimacy through a discourse of incorporation and assimilation. I 
argue in this chapter that after the Musha uprising, we encounter a 
visible shift in the representations of aborigines that were current in 
colonial culture. In the post-Musha period, colonial ideology was 
produced, enacted, and reproduced through the fields of symbolism 
and meaning. The aborigines were no longer the savage heathen 
waiting to be civilized through colonial benevolence, but were now 
imperial subjects assimilated into the Japanese national polity through 
the expressions of their loyalty to the Emperor. This shift in 
representations, I argue, does not constitute a real or radical 
transformation. Despite (or precisely because of) colonial intention 
and authorization, it is instead a transfiguration that remains 
circumscribed within the irreducible relationship and dichotomy of 
"savagery" and "civility." It is within the historically specific context of 
subaltern resistance and colonial accommodation that I believe we can 
better understand and appreciate the extraordinary transformation of 
the aborigines from "savagery" to "civility." 


"THE UNSEASONABLE BLOOMING OF THE MUSHA RED BLOSSOMS" 


In the morning hours of October 27, 1930, the fifth year of Showa and 
the thirty-fifth year of Japanese colonial rule, the annual sports day in 
Musha, a reservation for the "unassimilated savages" (seiban) in the 
mountainous region of central Taiwan was about to begin. The 


autumn field event was one of the most festive and important 
occasions for this regional headquarters of aboriginal settlements. The 
usually segregated children from the Japanese "primary school" 
(shogakko), the Taiwanese "common school" (kogakko), and the 
"native children education centers" (bando kyoikusho) were brought 
together for competition. The event also coincided with the visit of the 
colonial provincial governor and police officials with many guests, 
their families, servants, and porters. At around eight o'clock, with 
great anticipation and excitement, the Taiyal aborigines, the 
Taiwanese, and the Japanese, together numbering four hundred or so, 
began to sing in unison the national anthem as the Japanese flag was 
raised. Just then, a shriek akin to that of a wild beast was heard as the 
crimson head of a middle-aged Japanese man was catapulted into 
midair against the blue autumn sky-the moment of demise for Sugano 
Masae, the commissioner of the Taichushu Police Bureau. As if from 
nowhere, three hundred or so aboriginal men, in their native attire, 
armed with rifles, guns, and swords, surged onto the school ground 
yelling in their native tongue, "Do not spare any Japanese!" As if 
heeding the men's cry, the Tayal women rushed to usher their children 
away as the heads and bodies of Japanese men, women, and children 
lay strewn on the ground. It was a moment, recalls Piho-waris, one of 
the few surviving aboriginal witnesses, then fifteen, when "suddenly 
the red blossom of Musha made its unseasonable blooming."6 All in 
all, one hundred and thirty-four Japanese were slain, making this one 
of the largest and most notorious uprisings against the Japanese in the 
country's colonial history.' 


The uprising, or what came to be known as the Musha Incident 
(musha jiken) in the official discourse, was devastating not only to the 
colonial authority in Taiwan, but also to the Japanese colonial project 
and its relationship to the aborigines in general. This "immense 
scandal" (daifushoji) and "surprise of all surprises" (igaichu no iga~i) 
shocked im- perialistJapan for several reasons. First of all, the 
perpetrators were from what the colonial officials had praised as the 
most "enlightened and compliant" of all aboriginal territories, which 
had relatively higher living and education standards. Second, two of 
the distinguished aboriginal police Dakkisnobin and Dakkisnaui 
(Japanese names Hanaoka Ichiro and Hanaoka Jiro, respectively) who 
were lauded as symbols of Japanese colonial benevolence and 
tutelage, committed suicide instead of forewarning the authorities or 
persuading the rebels to surrender. Third, the killing appears to have 


been premeditated and methodical from the strategy of prior attacks 
on the police stations peripheral to Musha and the indiscriminate 
slaying of Japanese regardless of age and gender. Fi nally, the 
rebellion occurred in the midst of a global economic crisis that further 
strained the viability of Japanese capitalism and its overseas colonial 
enterprise. Many metropolitan and colonial officials feared that the 
Musha Incident would spark nationalist movements and stimulate 
class antagonism not only in colonial Taiwan but also in colonial 
Korea and, perhaps, in Japan itself." The incredulity and agitation 
caused by the insurgence consumed the colonial authority to the 
extent that the subsequent subjugation campaign mobilized 
approximately three thousand military and police forces (against three 
hundred rebels) and deployed internationally banned poisonous gas 
with the clear airn of decimating the rebel population. 


The Musha Incident generated, and is still generating, a tremendous 
amount of interest in both Japan and Taiwan, from academic research 
to travelogues, from memoirs to cartoons. By one estimate, more than 
two hundred accounts had been published as recently as 1996 that 
involved efforts of several kinds to make sense of the uprising from 
both official and unofficial, Japanese and non Japanese, sources. The 
continuous discussion and dramatization of the Musha uprising can be 
attributed to three generalized, historically determined causes. First, 
in the immediate aftermath, several aspects surrounding the event 
remained enigmatic: Was this a momentary transgression incited by a 
few malcontents or an organized insurrection caused by deep-rooted 
hatred for the colonizer? Were Hanaoka Ichiro and Jiro the 
masterminds of the revolt, as the colonial authority initially charged? 
Were their suicides, which apparently imitated the seppuku style of 
the Japanese samurai, a sign of resignation and loyalty to the colonial 
rulers or a gesture of defiance and refusal to cooperate? Did the 
colonial authority concoct their later-discovered suicide note pledging 
allegiance to the Japanese? Was poisonous gas deployed during the 
subjugation campaign, or was it tear gas as the authorities claimed? 


Second, as a postwar process of healing the trauma of Japanese 
colonialism, both Japanese and "Taiwanese/Chinese writers have, in 
their own ways, attempted to represent the incident as an act of 
violent insurgence that is representative of the general colonial 
relationship between Japan and Taiwan. On the Japanese side, this 
was initiated by the expatriates from colonial Taiwan and later by 
journalists, travelers, writers, and academics. With the exception of 
those by former police officers and colonial officials, most of the 


postwar writings can be characterized as anticolonial in the most 
general sense, but including varying and contradictory sentiments of 
remorse, incrimination, incredulity, sadness, and awe. On the 
Taiwanese/Chinese side, largely due to the antiCommunist effort and 
the nationalist liberation claim of the KMT party, the Musha uprising 
is construed as an unproblematic singularity: as an example of anti- 
Japanese nationalist resistance par excellence. The incorporation of 
the aborigines into the official discourse of nationalist resistance goes 
hand in hand with the persisting social and economic discrimination 
and exploitation of the aborigines at the hands of the same 
government that erected monuments, assembled commemorations, 
and sang praises for those who lost their lives during the uprising. 
Finally, and more recently, literature on the incident has surfaced that 
relies primarily on the memoirs and oral accounts of the few 
aboriginal survivors and witnesses. These personalized narratives, 
with their vivid recollections and intimate affiliations, odysseys of 
individual and collective strife and suffering, reveal an emotional 
dimension that historical accounts could neither generate nor 
recuperate. 


The organization of the abundant narrative forms of the Musha 
uprising into three time frames and textual strategies is perhaps overly 
crude and reductive; there are far too many overlappings, reiterations, 
and continuities for the kind of chronology and taxonomy that I have 
outlined above. I want, however, to analyze some of these works (both 
fiction and nonfiction) in order to examine and trace the ways in 
which the "facts surrounding the Musha Incident" have been 
constituted and reconstituted as the hallmark of the Japanese colonial 
relationship with Taiwanese aborigines. This relationship, I argue, is 
firmly and continuously based on the dichotomy between "savagery" 
and "civility." 


OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL DISCOURSES ON THE MUSI-IA 
INCIDENT 


Japanese colonial authorities have conducted a number of 
investigations and commissioned a number of reports on the Musha 
Incident and its aftermath.9 Compared to earlier official accounts of 
the uprising, the Musha jikenshi (1934) is by far the most complete 
and meticulous, including much evidence not found in other such 
reports. From the beginning of Japanese colonial policy toward the 


aborigine to the Musha Incident, from the subjugation mission to the 
final internment of the surviving aborigines, the report charts in detail 
the development and demise of the rebellion. For the context of our 
discussion, I want to call attention to what the report claims as the 
underlying motives for the aboriginal revolt. I will summarize them as 
follows: 


i. The inherent characteristics of the savages. Despite the tireless 
effort of the colonial authority to civilize the savages, their natural 
propensity for violence, especially the practice of headhunting and 
their lack of "guilt-consciousness" (zaiakukan wo arisezu) about such 
practice, cannot be eradicated in a short period of time. Their innate 
infantilism, stupidity, and "stubbornness" (ganmei koro) led them to 
the foolish belief that they could regain their past glory by killing a 
few Japanese. 


2. The rebellious spirit of Mona-rudao, the chief of the Maebo tribe. 
Mona-rudao, the likely leader of the revolt, harbored "subversive 
plans" (fuon keikaku) againt the colonial authority stemming from the 
failed marriage between his sister, Tewas-rudao, and the Japanese 
police officer Kondo Gisaburo. 


3. The discontent of Bassao-mona with his family. Bassao-mona, 
the second son of Mona-rudao, who led the massacre, was known to 
be involved in a marital dispute and carried out this headhunting 
ritual to demonstrate his bravery to another woman. 


4. The beating of police officer Yoshimura. Twenty days prior to 
the Incident, at approximately 10:15 A.M. on October 7, officer 
Yoshimura was beaten by an intoxicated Dadao-mona, the eldest son 
of Mona- rudao, for refusing a drink to celebrate the wedding of an 
aboriginal couple. Fear of reprisal could have precipitated his 
determination to rebel. 


5. The laxness of police discipline. A certain number of police 
officers abused their authority by taking advantage of aboriginal labor 
and women, and this brought discontent to the natives. 


6. The problems of marriage between police officers and savage 
women. As a policy of aboriginal rule, the colonial authority instituted 
the practice of marrying Japanese police officers and the daughters of 
influential aboriginal men. Several failed marriages had created 


antipathy toward the colonial authority. 


7. The great number of construction projects prior to the incident. 
The tremendous amount of labor required for the nine or so 
construction projects brought a number of complaints from the 
savages. 


8. The construction of lodgings at the Musha elementary school. 
The construction required the transportation of timber through 
perilous terrain and thick forests. The savages were ordered to carry 
the timber on their shoulders instead of dragging it on the ground as 
they usually did. Their discontent compounded by low wages and 
delays in payments, many savages secretly harbored hatred for 
Japanese officers. 


9. The scheme of the delinquent savages. Piho-sappo, of the Hogo 
tribe, and his cousin Piho-waris, both inherently violent and with 
loose morals, incited fellow savages' disapproval of the elementary 
school construction. 


io. The plotting by the Taiwanese. Although this is uncertain, there 
is suspicion that some Taiwanese living in Musha were involved in 
plotting the killing. 


ii. Flaws in administrative personnel. A few overly repressive police 
officers, the scarcity of long-term personnel in suspicious tribes, and 
lack of communication between police officers and savages 
contributed to the strained relationship. The dwindling number of 
police of ficers can he attributed to the general reduction in colonial 
expenditures.' ° 


The report concludes this segment of its investigation by linking the 
aboriginal resentment directly to the construction problems with the 
Musha elementary school lodgings and the agitation of a few 
"rebellious savages." Without qualified and understanding police 
officers, the report laments, "for those who do not know ways to 
redress through letters and petitions (tosho tangan) as would civilized 
beings (bunmeij'in), it was inevitable that they would resort to such 
measures."" Not surprisingly, the report incriminates the rebels for 
their "primitivity," their propensity for violence, and their ignorance of 
"civility," which led to the inevitable bloodshed. I have listed the 
causes given in the official report at great length not so much to 


reiterate the expected rhetoric of colonial authority, but to point to 
the tactic of diffusion that the report employs. Musha jikenshi lists 
eleven items as possible causes to emphasize the overdetermined 
nature of the incident. The varying and multiple considerations given 
to the incident reflect not so much the complexity inherent in the 
uprising as the lack of preparation of the colonial authority in the face 
of the worst rebellion in their colonial history in the supposedly most 
"developed" aboriginal settlement. The historical contradiction 
between primitive bestiality and colonial civility could only be 
temporarily contained through evoking and stressing the utterly 
contingent and personal motivations behind the uprising. The 
construction surrounding Musha elementary school and the required 
timber transportation are thus held up as the primary sources of 
aboriginal discontent; the individuated defiance of a few aboriginal 
men and the misconduct of some Japanese police officials are cast as 
the sole instigators of the uprising. By characterizing the incident as a 
circumstantial and personal effort, the colonial officials aimed to 
deflect any interrogation and criticism of colonial authority itself. 


The stance of the colonial government did not go unchallenged. 
Kawano Mitsu and Kawakami Jotaro, associates of the Japan People's 
Party (minshuto), published two reports based on their briefJanuary 
1931 visit to Musha directly refuting the colonial government's 
findings.12 In "Speaking the Truth on the Musha Incident," Kawano 
and Kawakami begin by assessing the "historical meaning" (jidai no 
igi) of the incident. They ask why this aboriginal disturbance took on 
such importance and whether this would have been such a major 
problem for the central government if the uprising had occurred ten 
years earlier. They argue that it was the "force of the time" that gave 
the incident its significance, but wonder whether the "mentality" 
(atama) of politicians taking up this problem was not still that of ten 
or so years ago. The intellectual deficiency of the politicians lay in 
their tendency "to seek the truth of the incident in the particular 
customs and psychology of the savages." The colonial government 
listed the "increase in the number of work services" and the discontent 
of a few aborigines as possible causes of the incident. Kawano and 
Kawakami, however, argue that one must probe into the "economic 
meaning" (keizaiteki imi) and attend to the "suggestive meanings 
given by the ethnic background" (minzokuteki haikei wo shiso sen 
sure imi) in locating the truth surrounding the Musha Incident. They 
write, 


In short, to explain "the Musha Incident" from simply the 
perspective of the savages’ disposition or particular psychology is 
completely off the mark. "The Musha Incident" is definitely not a 
question of "anthropology." To regard this as a general 
maltreatment of the savages through "coerced labor and 
nonpayment" is to know only one aspect but not the others. "The 
Musha Incident" is definitely not a simple "question of 
humanism." Furthermore, it is insufficient to understand it as 
police oppression based on police autocracy and impropriety. 
"The Musha Incident" is not a question of political responsibility 
solely in terms of a "disciplinary problem."14 


For Kawano and Kawakami, the Musha Incident was not an aberration 
but embodied the question of "people's liberation" (minzoku kaiho), 
the "question of labor" (rodo mondai), and "problems of relating to the 
en tirety of colonial vile" (shokuminchi no toji zenpan ni kansuru 
mondai). The Musha Incident thus reflected the age of imperialism-the 
discontent with and resistance to colonialism's exploitation and racial 
discrimination. Only by considering these fundamental factors of 
colonial rule, they argue, can the "truth" regarding the uprising be 
known. 


Contrary to the colonial authority's emphasis on the transient and 
contingent nature of the incident, Kawano and Kawakami insist on the 
systemic and structural failure of colonial rule itself by pointing out 
two separate but interrelated areas of concern: the so-called "savage 
problem" and the errors of Japanese colonial policy. First of all, they 
seek to expose the problems of aboriginal rule through the various 
"transformations" of aboriginal lives caused by colonial policy. The 
forced shift of traditional livelihood from hunting and gathering to 
farming and grazing, from a primitive economy to the regulations of a 
capitalist economy, and the conversion from "independently employed 
subject" to wage laborer, they argue, exasperated the aborigines. As 
far as the Musha Incident is concerned, the forced labor imposed for 
the purpose of timber transportation and the delay in wage payments, 
they argue, must be considered as threats to their lifestyle. 
Furthermore, the spread of education and knowledge, what the 
colonial government lauded as the "civilizing policy" (kyoka seisaku), 
inevitably instilled within the aboriginal intellectuals an "ethnic self- 
awareness" (minzokuteki jikaku) and the consciousness of colonial 
inequality. Second, they argue that the Musha Incident invariably 
exposed the two basic flaws in Japanese imperialism: autocracy and 
the "lack of accountability" (sensei to hihan no ketsujo). Citing the 


various aboriginal upheavals prior to the Musha Incident, Kawano and 
Kawakami conclude that the incident was not caused by a few 
licentious police officers and a few scandalous Japaneseaboriginal 
relations, rather, unlawfulness and misconduct were representative of 
the "overall tendency of the colonial government" (sotose~i no zenteki 
keiko). a 


Kawano and Kawakami's intervention is both insightful and 
damaging to the official response to the Musha uprising, considering 
the brevity of their stay and the intensity of colonial censorship. They 
saw the Musha Incident as a manifestation of deep-rooted and 
extended colonial contradiction rather than an abrupt and 
circumstantial contingency. Nonetheless, their analysis is marred by 
the kind of totalizing generalization and patronizing projection that 
are symptomatic of metropolitan leftist discourse. Although 
understandably sympathetic to the plight of the aborigines, they never 
confront or come to terms with the wretched of the earth themselves. 
This is evident in the longer and more detailed report penned by 
Kawano alone, "Exposing the Truth of the Musha Incident." This report 
appears to arise from two different points of view: that of an 
"objective" investigator, and that of a "subjective" voyeur. Like a 
traveler to an exotic place, Kawano describes his state of mind upon 
entering Musha as filled with various emotions: "impatience," 
"anxiety," "restlessness," "anticipation," and "apprehension." Protected 
by the colonial police, his party traced the sites and remains of the 
uprising, witnessing the markings on the ground from a beheaded 
aboriginal woman, the bloodstain on the sword that killed the 
provincial governor, the cave that was a hideout for the rebel leader 
Mona-rudao. While wondering whether these vestiges of violence 
could serve as the "key to the truth," they toured a settlement of pro 
Japanese aborigines, seeing the natives for the first time. Amidst the 
hustle and hustle of aborigines conducting daily activities and chores 
relating to the subjugation effort, Kawano writes, 


Raising flags with a blue cross (the blue cross flag indicates 
proJapanese savages), the savages are running about in large 
numbers. We were told they had been ordered to collect weapons. 
There is an inexplicable appeal [Jukashigi na miryoku] to those 
who strut by carrying the aboriginal swords. The pitifulness 
[karensa] of those who greet us with "konnichiwa, konnichiwa" 
[hello, hello] as they come and go. After all, we only saw them as 
lovable [aisubeki] and couldn't find them detestable [nikumubeki 
[ at all. Where is the brutality supposedly concealed in them 


[karera no doko ni ano kyobosei ga hisomu deitano dearoka[? 
Who is responsible for the incident?", 


After spending an entire day at Musha, Kawano laments that they still 
couldn't come close to the "truth" of the incident. The rest of 
"Exposing" echoes "Speaking" in establishing the "labor problem" and 
the "ethnic problem" inherent in Japanese colonialism as the main 
sources of the aboriginal revolt. 


What is intriguing about "Exposing" for the purpose of this 
discussion is the paradoxical differentiation between "seeing" and 
"believing," between "appearance" and "truth," that undergirds its 
theoretical assumption and investigative methodology. Kawano and 
Kawakami's interrogation of the Musha Incident is premised on their 
"total disbelief" (zenpanteki fushinnin) of what the colonial authority 
has offered as the true causes of the rebellion. Their sense of mission 
is motivated by the desire to solve the "mystery" (nazo) behind all the 
official rhetoric and explanations. What this radical political gesture 
conceals, however, is that its operative strategy rests on their 
believing in what they see in the appearance of the natives who are 
"pitiful," "lovable," and "alluring." Put differently, whereas the colonial 
problematic is understood in its full complexity, which requires 
several kinds of analysis and scrutiny, the "savages" simply exist in 
their simplicity and depthlessness, rendering themselves clearly to the 
perusing eyes of the metropolitan radicals. To this extent, Kawano and 
Kawakami reproduce the other side of the same colonial coin of 
denigration: the romanticization of the natives. It is not my intention 
here to chastise Kawano and Kawakami for their unintended 
idealization of the natives; some degree of romanticism is almost 
inevitable in any politics. I do, however, take issue with the 
unproblematic and facile reduction of a local struggle to a generalized 
revolutionary practice. Once the aboriginal resistance is subsumed 
under the familiar metropolitan radical discourse of "labor problem" 
and "national liberation problem," it is not difficult for Kawano to 
conclude that the Musha Incident was a direct result of "autocracy" 
(sensei seiji), of "corrupt politics" (fuhai se#i), of "bourgeois politics" 
(hurujoa se#i), and that the incident and the investigation would 
become a "large bomb" (kyodan) to be used against imperialism, 
militarism, and autoc racy." Between colonial denigration and leftist 
appropriation, between colonial oppression and leftist emancipation, 
are there any alternatives for the aborigines? 


The official report on the Musha Incident and Kawano and 
Kawakami's anti-official discourse, despite their opposing political 
persuasions, are equally motivated by their dualistic differentiation 
between "self and "other," "colonizer" and "colonized," "Japanese" and 
"savages." Whereas the ontological status of the first term is taken for 
granted, the second term can only exist either in its primitive 
bestiality or primeval beauty; the others are seen only as heinous 
perpetrators or helpless victims. We should not be surprised by the 
complicitous relationship between official and oppositional discourses 
on the Musha Incident, given the political context in which these 
reports were circu- lated.18 As long as the Musha Incident is 
interpreted and debated within the arena of colonial administration 
and policy making, any attempt at interrogating the fundamental 
contradiction between the colonizer and the colonized, the Japanese 
and the aborigines, is necessarily disavowed and foreclosed. We must 
turn to literature in order to catch a glimpse of an attempt to reconcile 
and reveal the constitutive relationship between civility and savagery. 


THE SAVAGE WITHOUT, THE SAVAGE WITHIN 


Oshika Taku's "The Savage" [Yabanjin] is arguably one of the most 
representative texts of the Japanese-aboriginal relationship in the 
postMusha era, and it marks a radical shift in how categories of 
"civilization," "barbarity," "Japanese," and "savage" were interpreted in 
the Japanese colonial consciousness. 19 As Kawamura Minato 
correctly points out, in an earlier historical moment, at the dawn of 
Japanese imperialism, the "discovery" of "savages" in the exterior 
substantiated Japan's "identification" with "civilization" as a modern 
nation-state. With the ensuing incorporation of the savages into the 
Japanese empire, the discovery of the savages ironically also meant 
the discovery of barbarity within the Japanese themselves.20 "The 
Savage," published in the February issue of Chuo Karon in 1935, was 
selected as a prizewinner over 1,218 other entries. Although the text 
does not deal with the Musha Incident directly (it takes up an earlier 
subjugation effort against another aboriginal group in colonial 
Taiwan), it is hard to believe the events surrounding the Musha 
Incident had no bearing on Oshika's work.21 


Contrary to the aborigines' becoming Japanese, "The Savage" 
chronicles the transformation of the protagonist Tazawa from a 
"Japanese man" to a "subjugated savage." The son of a mine owner in 


Japan, Tazawa is banished to colonial Taiwan by his father for 
inciting the miners during a labor dispute. "Partly desperate and 
feeling defiant and disdainful," Tazawa gravely requests that the Chief 
of the Savage Rule Section send him to the aboriginal territories. Upon 
arriving at the assigned post near Musha, Tazawa is attracted to two 
"savage women" who are sisters of the wife of Ino, the head of the 
police office. While being teased and warned of the aboriginal 
women's single-mindedness in pursuing Japanese men, Tazawa "finds 
their demeanor and expressions similar to those of the women in 
Japan," but with a different "wildness and simplicity." As predicted, 
Taimorikaru (the older of the two sister) courts Tazawa incessantly. 
Attracted by her "innocent spirit," Tazawa nevertheless finds himself 
unable to consummate the relationship, feeling an unbridgeable gap 
between them. On a mission to suppress the rebel aborigines at the 
Saramao settlement, he unconsciously beheads an aborigine that he 
has just killed with a rifle. When the severed head is brought back to 
the police station and shelved along with other "enemy heads," 
Tazawa is struck by the jubilation and calmness displayed by 
Taimonamo (the younger sister) toward this "cruelty" and reminded of 
his own "mental weakness." He says to himself, 


It does not seem that her mind is controlled only by these violent 
customs. It feels as if one has breathed in a stifling smell of 
savagery that has been passed on from blood to blood. No, one 
can't simply call it savagery. It is a savagery that is like the solemn 
pulsation of a grand tree infused by the spirit of defiance; a grand 
tree that widens its bosom while being oppressed by the 
mercilessness of Nature and yet kept alive by its bitter 
compassion. The sap pulses through the tree, gushing out even to 
the tips of the small branches. Compared to that, I am only a 
small tree that has just been transplanted." 


To Tazawa, the reason he cannot reciprocate Taimorikaru's passion is 
that his "savagery is only half-hearted." He tells himself, "Be savage, I 
must become a savage!" Tazawa's desire to "become a savage" is 
equally compelled by his desire to return Taimorikaru to her 
primordial state of barbarity. He scolds her for learning to eat with 
chopsticks; he yells at her for powdering her face with white make-up; 
he berates her for wearing a kimono. His transformation to "savagery" 
is finally completed when Tazawa puts on aboriginal clothes, marks 
his face with ash, and brandishes an aboriginal sword, imagining 
himself hunting with the native men. With the crowd roaring and 


applauding, "Savage! Savage!" he finds himself overwhelmed by an 
inexplicable excitement. "Like a beast who has just been placed in a 
cage," Tazawa mutters to himself: "I am a savage too! I will be second 
to none!" 


It seems almost too obvious to suggest that this imagining of the 
native is an operation of power; the transformation of a petite- 
bourgeois Japanese man from "civility" to "savagery" is based on the 
prohibition of native transgression. The obsession of an imaginative 
identification with the savages is intertwined with the disavowal of 
the horrific figuration of a semi-assimilated "Japanese" woman. This 
discovery of the "savage within" is no different from the colonial 
projection of the "savage without." The apprehension, definition, and 
subordination are caught up together in a process of representation 
that can be traced to the workings of imperial power in the specific 
context of the Japaneseaboriginal relationship, where categories of 
class, race, and gender emerge in intimate relation to each other. The 
failed attempt at labor struggle in metropolitan Japan is first of all 
displaced onto (and replaced by?) the racial antagonism between 
Japanese colonial rule and aboriginal resistance. The desire for 
transcendence is then projected onto the gen- derized conflict between 
the savagery-seeking Tazawa and Taimorikaru, who aspires to civility. 
What is crucial for the final transfiguration, however, is that the 
process must necessarily reverse itself. The consummation between 
the Japanese man and the aboriginal woman is predicated upon the 
denial of colonial/racial transgression; the colonial difference between 
"civility" and "savagery" must be restored and reaffirmed. For the sight 
of a "mimic" woman only reminds Tazawa of his own incompleteness; 
he is a distorted figure of an otherwise essentialized being. And 
finally, class conflict in the metropole is "symbolically" resolved 
through the phantasmatic identification with the savages and 
Tazawa's empathetic realization of the "suppressed enthusiasm of the 
oppressed." 


What needs to be underscored here is that in the post-Musha era, 
the aboriginal issues can no longer be situated outside of Japanese 
consciousness. They entail not only questions of colonial 
administration and aboriginal rule, but also the fundamental 
contradiction ofJapanese colonial modernity itself. The generic title of 
"The Savage" seems to underscore the savagery displayed by the 
supposedly civilized Japanese nation and its civilizing colonial 
mission. However, as I have argued, the self-reflexive gesture-the 
discovery of the savagery within-is premised upon the consolidation 


and extension of the savagery without. Despite the effort to locate the 
savagery within civility, the binary structure of the two terms, which 
are not the effect of but the fundamental constitution of colonial 
modernity itself, remains intact and is thereby reinforced. 


SELF-CONDEMNATION AT THE MARGIN OF CIVILITY 


In the wake of the Musha Incident, Japanese colonial attitudes toward 
the aborigines underwent a conspicuous shift whereby the ideology of 
imperialization, rather than military subjugation or economic 
servitude, emerged as the dominant form of colonial control. This is 
not to suggest, however, that oppressive policies entirely ceased, that 
labor exploitation vanished, or that colonialism's culture had gone 
through an unprecedented change. The near decimation of the entire 
rebelling population attests to the continuing use of brutal armed 
force. And cultural practices have long since defined and demarcated 
the boundaries between the colonizer and the colonized, civility and 
savagery, self and other. What I want to argue here is that in the post- 
Musha era, we encounter a shift in the representation of aborigines in 
the economy of colonial culture. The aborigines were no longer the 
savage heathen waiting to be assimilated; they were now imperial 
subjects acculturated within the Japanese national polity. This 
transformation from savagery to civility, I suggest, was partially an 
attempt by the colonial government to contain the irrepressible 
contradictions exemplified by the Musha uprising. It also represented 
an equally urgent need to mobilize aboriginal conscript labor for 
Japan's war effort. This process of interpellation, or what has come to 
be known as kominka, points to the tenacity of Japanese colonial rule 
as much as to the desire of the aborigines to insert themselves as 
active agents in the making of history. It is in this selfaffirmation that 
we might view the desire to become Japanese not simply as the 
substantiation of "false consciousness" but rather as the coming to 
terms with the trauma and tragedy of the Musha Incident. Waris- 
piho, one of the few surviving aborigine soldiers, with his Japanese 
name, Yonekawa, tattooed onto his right wrist, defends his decision to 
volunteer for the war: "By becoming a Japanese soldier, I thought to 
remove the disgrace that has been attached to the Musha Incident. By 
enlisting, I would achieve the same honor as the Japanese. I have 
never feared death. 1114 


It is an understatement to say that the Musha Incident rocked the 


colonial administration and shocked all segments of informed opinion 
in Japan. Not only did Ishizuka Eizo, the governor-general at the time, 
resign under pressure to take responsibility, the origins of the 
rebellion and its violent suppression by the colonial force were also 
hotly debated in the Japanese Diet. More important, the Musha 
Incident provided the opportunity for the colonial administration to 
reevaluate and overhaul its aboriginal policies in general. Ota 
Masahiro, the succeeding governor-general, in his Outline for Savage 
Rule published in December 1931, calls for a fundamental shift in 
colonial management and attitude toward the aborigines. The Outline 
states, 


The goal of savage governance is to enlighten and educate the 
savages, to secure their livelihood, and to let them bask in the 
imperial virtue of equality. Although there have been some 
changes in the savage governance policy, its ultimate goal has 
always been to enact the imperial wish of equality and to honor 
them with imperialization [Japanizationi. This has always been 
the consistent and fundamental spirit."S 


Despite the authority's pronouncement of "the consistent and 
fundamental spirit" of its assimilatory policy towards the aborigines, 
the very act of restating it only confirms the necessity of a new set of 
colonial rationales as remedial measures in the post-Musha era. The 
new and primary directive was to "enlighten and educate" (kyoka) the 
aborigines as they became loyal imperial subjects. Whereas civility 
had previously existed only in a universal opposition to savagery, now 
civility was conjoined with the particularity of Japanese nationality, 
with specific reference to loyalty to the Emperor. By June 1935, the 
colonial government abolished the usage of the term seiban (raw 
savages) and began using the more generic appellation takasagozoku 
(literally, "the tribal peoples of Taiwan") when referring to aborigines. 


I now consider two popular representations of aborigines from the 
19105 and the 1930s, "The Story of Goho" and "The Bell of Sayon," 
that best delineate the shift of aboriginal representation from "natural 
savages" to "national subjects." "Goho" is the Japanese adaptation of a 
Chinese folktale that tells of the benevolence and self-sacrifice of 
Goho, a Ch'ing official who supposedly convinced the aborigines to 
give up the their headhunting practices. "Sayon" is a colonial 
dramatization and commemoration of an aboriginal girl, Sayon, who 
drowned in a torrent while shouldering luggage for a Japanese 


draftee. On the one hand, "Goho" represents the initial colonial 
strategy of negation in the construction of savagery, by which the 
aborigines were denied their individuality and characteristics other 
than the practice of headhunting. "Sayon" embodies a post-Musha 
tactic of idealizing primitivity in the making of civility. Where "Goho" 
narrates the aborigines' selfrealization and self-condemnation of their 
own barbarism through the benevolence of colonialism, "Sayon" 
dramatizes the aboriginal redemption and devotion to the Japanese 
nation through self-annihilation-a transfiguration from a remorseful 
savage to a patriotic imperial subject. I contend that one of the 
ideological intentions of "Goho" was to intensify the preexisting 
antagonism between the Taiwanese-Chinese and the aboriginal 
population during the early years of aboriginal subjugation. In 
"Sayon," however, the irreducible differences among the colonized are 
homogenized under the auspices of the Japanese nation for the 
purpose of total mobilization during the Pacific War. This time the 
aborigines and 'T'aiwanese-Chinese are no longer played against each 
other in opposition, but are played off of one another, mobilized for 
their respective dedication in becoming loyal imperial subjects. 


"The Story of Goho" (Wu Fang in Chinese) is probably one of the 
most widely circulated narratives regarding Taiwanese aborigines, as 
it is featured in Taiwanese and Japanese elementary school textbooks. 
Goho, a Ch'ing official, is the sole liaison between the Chinese settlers 
and the native savages on the island of Taiwan. For years Goho is able 
to prevent the killing of the Chinese through various negotiations and 
manipulations, but eventually he has exhausted all means of 
appeasing the savages' insatiable demand for human heads to be used 
in their sacrificial rituals. Reluctantly, Goho promises the headhunters 
a prizea man in red will appear in a particular place, at a specific 
time, and the tribesmen can kill him and take his head. On the agreed- 
upon day, a man wrapped in a red gown, face covered with a red 
hood, rides on a white horse to the prearranged site. Following Goho's 
instruction, the headhunters ambush and kill the man immediately. As 
they eagerly lift the red hood to sever the head, they are stunned to 
see the tranquil countenance of Goho. Upon discovering that the man 
they have just murdered is none other than their respected Goho, the 
savages repent in tears and vow never to kill another Chinese again. 
The moral of the story is not only that Goho has sacrificed himself for 
the well-being of others, but also that his death has brought civility to 
the savages, who remorsefully give up their barbarous customs. 


The story narrating the confrontation between the Ch'ing Chinese 
and the savage aborigines is a Japanese colonial rewriting of an 
already existing folktale at the beginning of the twentieth-century. 
What looms behind the story of Goho, the encounter between civility 
and savagery, culture and nature, benevolence and ignorance, is the 
Japanese colonial authority, which by virtue of its very absence in the 
narrative, authors and authorizes a complex reconstruction and 
rearticulation of colonial ideology. 


Like most folklore that exists in a heteroglossic process of 
appropriation and deletion, elaboration and condensation, "The Story 
of Goho" had several variants before the "official" rendition was 
completed by the colonial administration. According to Komagome 
Takeshi, there are at least six variations: four in Chinese and two 
recorded from the aboriginal oral tradition.',' While all these versions 
retain the basic narrative structure-a Chinese-aborigine confrontation, 
the killing of a Chinese, the aborigines' vow to end killing-there 
appears to be no reference to Goho as a self-sacrificing agent worthy 
of emulation in any of these earlier accounts. For instance, in most of 
the Chinese versions, although headhunting is the main cause of 
conflict that leads to Goho's confrontation with the aborigines, the 
killing of Goho, contrary to the unintended mistake in the colonial 
version, is an intentional act by the tribesmen. Goho has simply 
confronted the aborigines and engaged in a battle. The aborigines 
knew exactly whom they were killing. Following the skirmish, the 
unexorcised spirit of Goho incurs a curse that brings an epidemic, 
killing hundreds of natives and leading to the final resolution: the 
aborigines renounce their headhunting practices, henceforth 
substituting round stones for human skulls in their worship. The 
supernatural elements of the earlier Chinese versions are omitted in 
the colonial rewriting, most likely because of the overall colonial 
policy to rid Taiwan of all superstitions and ancient beliefs. 


In the aboriginal account of the story, headhunting is never even 
mentioned as the reason for the conflict. Rather, the killing is an act of 
retaliation for continuous plundering and harassment by some Ch'ing 
officers under Goho's jurisdiction. Goho, however, is mistakenly 
murdered. After his death, a mysterious disease spreads among the 
natives, resulting in many deaths. Fearing that the ensuing epidemic is 
retribution for the murder of Goho, the tribesmen try to appease 
Goho's wrath by promising never to kill another Chinese. The 
rewriting by the Japanese colonialists largely follows the Chinese 
versions while augmenting the previously nonexistent sacrificial 


aspect of Goho. It is important to note that in the colonial revision, the 
aborigines have renounced their headhunting practice not because of 
some supernatural curse, but through the moral endeavor of a 
cultured being: Goho himself. This colonial insertion (while retaining 
the unintentionality of the killing) ultimately made possible the 
impossibility of the aborigines' reversion to incivility. Through a 
human deed-an act of moral superiority-the savages are brought into 
civilization in a narrative indicative of actually existing colonial 
practices. 


One of the textual strategies adopted by the Japanese in the 
rewriting of Goho is the reemphasis of the savagery of the aborigines 
through the headhunting motif commonly found in the Chinese 
variants. This renovation of barbarism is important not only in 
accentuating the grandeur of Goho's noblity, but also in justifying 
Japan's colonial civilizing mission. The colonial text describes the 
headhunting practice as follows: "As the custom of the Arisan savages, 
they must offer a human head during their religious rituals. As a 
result, many of those who pass by the savage territories have met 
misfortune."27 This simple and matter-of fact way of describing the 
headhunting practice conceals more than it reveals about the practice 
itself. This is a "true" account of the aborigines as far as such practices 
have been witnessed and recorded. However, it is also an ideological 
account that performs a symbolic exclusionary tactic through its 
casual narrative tone: the horror of the other in their savagery is 
spoken about as a given and accepted fact. It is here where the 
insistence on the boundary between self and other, civility and 
barbarism, culture and nature is established. The brief description 
glosses over the specific cultural function of headhunting within the 
larger structure of aboriginal social relations-in establishing 
antagonistic relationships between tribes or other non-aboriginals, 
such as the Chinese and the Japanese, as the practice of initiation for 
aboriginal men, and so on. It simply becomes a trope for savagery and 
cruelty. In the later transcriptions of "The Story of Goho" into 
textbooks for colonial education and its eventual appearance in the 
textbooks of imperialistJapan, the ritualistic and social purposes of 
headhunting are entirely left out. Headhunting becomes naturalized; 
the aborigines are by nature immoral and destructive. The irony, 
however, is that the headhunters cannot be completely naturalized; 
they cannot be regarded as inhuman because if they were animals, 
their behavior could not provoke the outrage and fear that it did. 
Therefore, the aborigines must be placed on the very border of 
humanity, capable of transgression and salvation, but only from their 


preassigned, degraded moral state." 


Any political reading must interpret the narrower textual conflict in 
terms of larger politico-narrative units. "The Story of Goho" is no 
exception. The reconstruction of preexisting narratives in terms of an 
authoritarian colonial discourse is, of course, part and parcel of a 
larger colonial practice that can only be understood within the specific 
historical context of colonial Taiwan. When the Japanese first took 
hold of Taiwan, they were met with unanticipated heavy resistance 
from the Taiwanese-Chinese population (most noted was the brief 
proclamation of the Republic of Taiwan that lasted three weeks). Most 
of this armed resistance was small in scale and sporadic, yet it 
persisted through the early years of Japanese colonization. As a result, 
during the administrations of the first four governor-generals, the 
colonial administration was preoccupied with suppressing armed 
uprisings and containing social upheavals in the plains where most 
Taiwanese-Chinese lived. The aborigines, who had been pushed up to 
the mountainous regions as the result of centuries of infringement by 
the Chinese settlers, were not of primary concern to the colonial 
government. As the Taiwanese-Chinese insurgents in the plains were 
gradually pacified through military force, the colonial government, 
eager to exploit the rich natural resources in the mountain regions, 
embarked on a massive mobilization effort to control the aborigines. It 
is no coincidence that the colonial rewriting of GohO occurred during 
the five-year military expedition of the fifth governorgeneral, Sakuma 
Samata, against the northern aborigine tribes that began in 1910. The 
expedition required financial assistance and manpower beyond the 
capability of the colonial government. As a result, it had to turn to the 
indigenous Taiwanese landlord class for support and collab- 
oration.29 The invention of a self-sacrificing Chinese and the 
reconstruction of headhunting aborigines in the Goho narrative 
therefore functioned as colonial ideology that attempted to widen and 
sharpen the preexisting antagonistic relation between the Taiwanese- 
Chinese and the indigenous population. The appropriation of "The 
Story of Goho" into the colonial discourse is therefore a concomitant 
incorporation of the already colonized Taiwanese-Chinese into the 
colonial practice of the military expedition. Textual violence is 
materialized into actual practice. 


The subjection of the aborigines had consequences beyond 
immediate and local "savage management" by encouraging 
TaiwaneseChinese cooperation. It also acted as an overall trope for 


asserting the Japanese civilizing mission, thereby rationalizing and 
celebrating Japanese colonial "accomplishments"-symbols of Japan's 
"modernity." As Nitobe Inazo puts it succinctly in The Japanese 
Nation, "Modern nations vie with one another to express their 
greatness and splendour in territorial expansionism, or else in ethnic 
colon isation."70 The Japanese Na tion, together with Bushido and 
Okakura Kakuzo's The Ideal of the East and The Book of Tea, are texts 
written in English in the early twentieth century that attempt to 
articulate (and to justify) Japan's newly attained colonial position to a 
Western readership. In a chapter entitled "Japan as Colonizer," Nitohe 
cites colonial Taiwan as a prominent example of the continuous 
education of the Japanese nation in the "art of colonisation." Together 
with the pacification (or extermination) of rebels, the banning of 
opium smoking, and the improvement of public health, Nitobe points 
out the subjugation of the aborigines, especially the headhunting 
tribes, as the four major accomplishments of colonial Japan. He 
describes the aborigines as follows: "They are in a very primitive state 
of social life.... They have scarcely any clothing; a few tribes wear 
none. Their houses are usually built of wood, bamboo, and are roofed 
with slate or straw.... In character, they are brave and fierce when 
roused to ire; otherwise, friendly and childlike." This constellation of 
images of deficiency, nakedness, and infantilism-their "lack" of 
material sustenance and their emotional inclination-establishes a 
rhetoric of underdevelopment both as a justification for Japanese 
intervention and as the necessary iteration of a fundamental difference 
between the colonizer and the colonized. As for the headhunting 
practice of the aborigines, Nitobe writes, 


What concerns us most nearly in their manner of life is their 
muchvenerated custom of consecrating any auspicious occasion 
by obtaining a human head. If there is a wedding in prospect, the 
young man cannot marry unless he brings in a head, and the 
susceptibility of the human heart being much the same in 
savagery as in civilization, this is a tremendous spur to head- 
hunting.... Indeed all celebrations of any importance must be 
graced with it. Where a bouquet would be used by you, a grim 
human head, freshly cut, is the essential decoration at their 
banquet. `1 


What is striking about the preceding passage is that, first of all, while 
recognizing headhunting as a cultural construct and a social practice, 
it suggests an almost casual attitude toward such practices through the 


casual usage of "any" and "all" and the equating of a severed head to a 
bunch of flowers. Second, it is precisely by appealing to a common 
humanity (the affinity between "us" and "them") that their actions 
seem inhuman as compared to ours, creating an obligatory distinction 
between civilized and barbaric practice. However, by confirming their 
humanity, Nitobe affirms the savage's potential for civilization, and 
implies that the progress of civilization depends on the suppression or 
the outright elimination of savage life (colonization). My point here, 
of course, is not to endorse the practice of headhunting, or to call for 
cultural relativism. Rather, it is to bring to light the contradictory 
mechanics of colonial discourse, which constructs categories of good 
and evil through the very designation of debasement and abjection, 
the delimitation of a boundary between self and other, between 
civility and savagery. Yet the other cannot remain an absolute other, 
outside the colonial economy; the boundary must be firm, but 
negotiable. The natives are to become the distorted and negative 
images of colonialists: the same as us, but not quite like us." Put 
differently, only through the discovery (if not the invention) of the 
natives' incivility can the colonizers locate their own civility, as we 
have seen in the earlier discussion of "The Savage." The presence of 
the heathen other is instrumental in colonialism's perpetual need for 
self-affirmation through demonstrations of moral superiority. 
Similarly, only through the incorporation of savagery into its empire 
and the manifestation of Japan's own savagery can the Japanese state 
become a civilized and modern nation, joining the ranks of the 
Western powers. A contradiction anticipated by Okakura Kakuzo in 
1906: 


The average Westerner, in his sleek complacency, will see in the 
teaceremony but another instance of the thousand and one 
oddities which constitute the quaintness and childishness of the 
East to him. He was wont to regard Japan as barbarous while she 
indulged in the gentle arts of peace: he calls her civilised since 
she began to commit wholesale slaughter on Manchurian 
battlefields.'4 


REDEMPTION AT THE MARGIN OF NATIONHOOD 


If the pre-Musha story of Goho represents the initial colonialist 
strategy of negation in the construction of savagery, "The Bell of 


Sayon" constitutes a post-Musha tactic of idealization in the 
constructions of civility within Japanese nationality. And if "The Story 
of Goho" tells of the aborigines' self-realization and self-condemnation 
for their barbarism through the benevolence of colonialism, "The Bell 
of Sayon" dramatizes aboriginal redemption and devotion to the 
Japanese nation through selfannihilation-a transfiguration from 
remorseful savage to patriotic, martyred imperial subject. "The Bell of 
Sayon" is the story of Sayon, a seventeen-year-old aboriginal woman 
from the Ryohen settlement in eastern Taiwan with a population of 
three hundred and forty. In September of 1938, with the escalating 
Japanese war in China, Takita, the police officer in charge of the 
settlement and also Sayon's teacher, is drafted to the front. Sayon, 
together with ten other aborigines, is to carry the departing officer's 
luggage to the foot of the mountain. On September 27, the entourage 
descends the precipitous mountain path of thirty-four kilometers in a 
torrential typhoon. As they cross the rising water on the makeshift log 
bridge, Sayon slips and is swept away by the rapid current. Even after 
a month of diligent searching, Sayon's body is never recovered. It is 
reported that she had been carrying three large suitcases on her back 
with a strip of cloth wrapped around her forehead. 


Sayon's accident was only casually mentioned in the Taiwan Daily 
News [Taiwan nichinichi shimpo] in its September 29 edition with the 
heading "Aborigine Woman Missing after Falling into Stream."" For 
three years, the story of a drowned seventeen-year-old aborigine 
woman remained obscure and insignificant. Once again, the 
reclamation of Sayon as a patriotic body requires the author/ity of the 
colonial government. In the spring of 1941, after learning of Sayon's 
"good deed" (zenko), Governor-General Hasegawa Kiyoshi presented 
the Ryohen settlement with a bell inscribed with the following phrase: 
"The hell of the patriotic maiden Sayon." The commemoration 
reverberated throughout the island, especially among the aborigines, 
and created somewhat of a media sensation with a number of 
paintings of Sayon, a popular song, and eventually a film based on her 
story.36 More important, the bell is said to have been used to summon 
aboriginal patriotic youth groups (seinendan) and to have inspired 
many to "follow the steps of the patriotic maiden" and join the war 
effort." What is important here is not whether Sayon was truly 
patriotic or not, or whether the colonial government was opportunistic 
in misrepresenting a common aboriginal woman from a remote 
mountain tribe.38 Rather, we emphasize here the emergence of an 
entirely new representation of the aborigine: the emotive symbol that 


Sayon became to the aborigine population was only made possible by 
the period of war mobilization. 


The paintings, a popular song, and a film starring a renowned 
Japanese film idol formed the discursive and visual strategies by 
which Japanese colonial discourse re-presented the aborigines as 
imperial subjects to be mobilized. The multimedia events turned a 
tragic accident into heroic destiny, where the aboriginal maiden 
replaces the Ch'ing official as the essential mediator between the 
colonizer and the colonized, between civility and savagery. 
Subsequently, other forms of representation and dramatization 
glorified the patriotic deeds of aboriginal men in combat, especially in 
terms of their courage and loyalty. The virginal image of Sayon, 
however, was crucial in substantiating, if not actually enabling, the 
transformation of the aborigines from an unruly population to 
patriotic subjects in the post-Musha era. Put differently, much like 
Pocahontas of the colonial myth in the British context, Sayon occupies 
an exceptional place as one who crosses the "cultural rift" between the 
colonizer and the colonized, between the ideological expectation of 
colonialism and the historical occurrence of an unfortunate 
incident.19 However, Sayon's crossing of boundaries, unlike that of 
Pocahontas, is not predicated on the successful "rescue" (what Peter 
Hulme has called "the norms of reciprocity") of John Smith, her later 
marriage to another colonialist, John Rolfe, or her final acceptance of 
colonial culture and Christianity. Sayon's crossing, like her 
unsuccessful crossing of the torrent during the storm, is incomplete 
and fatal. But it is precisely this failure and her inevitable death that 
made possible subsequent crossings by her fellow aborigines. Sayon's 
aborted crossing is not a demonstration (as in the story of Pocahontas) 
of a highborn savage who is neither cruel nor unlearned but in fact 
gentle and potentially cultured. Nor is Sayon the embodiment of an 
assimilated native who succeeds in becoming Japanese. Rather, the 
ideological affectivity of the story of Sayon lies in the colonial 
construction of her extraordinary dedication in dying in the 
performance of her duty as an ordinary subject of the empire. 


Sayon's plebian characteristics are accentuated in the colonialist 
media in terms of her youthfulness and innocence. In one of the 
portraits of "The Bell of Sayon" (1943), for instance, we see a stoic 
Sayon sitting on what appears to be a boulder or a large mound of 
dirt. There is an intended portrayal of primitivity here. Dressed in 
indigenous garb with a distinctive hair hand, she seems to be in an 


expressionless daze, her gaze directed nowhere. Her left hand rests on 
the ground for support and her feet are set firmly against the mound. 
Her disproportionally large hands and bare feet bear witness to her 
earthiness and primitiveness, which distinguish her from the 
acculturated aboriginal women in Japanese kimonos that were 
common in this period of cultural imposition. She is not only 
grounded in place, but also frozen in time. Despite the title of the 
painting, the bell is conspicuously absent, and there is no narrative 
about her exemplary deed. In this impressionistic painting, Sayon is a 
nonthreatening, nonsexualized maiden represented in an utterly 
pristine and primitive manner. 


If the heroic sense of Sayon is delimited by the aesthetic form of the 
painting, the popular song "The Bell of Sayon" poetizes her story in 
close affinity to the colonial composition. Sung in the form of the 
traditional Japanese enka style, the song begins with Sayon in the 
midst of the typhoon: 


storm rages, the foot of the arashifukite mine no fumoto 
mountain 

dangerous current, a log bridge nagare ayauki marukibashi 

who’s the one crossing, the wataruwa darezo uruwashiotome 


beautiful maiden? 
the reddened lips, ah . . . Sayon. akaki kuchibiru ah—sayon 


The second and third verses describe Sayon shouldering the luggage of 
her "affectionate" (natsukashiya) "mentor" (shinokimi) in the rainstorm 
and her "sad disappearance" (kiete kanashiki). The song ends with the 
following verse: 


the purity of a maiden, and her kiyokiotomeno 
sincerity magokorowo 

in whose tears will she be dareka namidani 
remembered? shinobazaru 

the southern island, deepening minamino shimano 
twilight tasogarefukashi 

the bell rings and rings, ah... kanewa narunaru ah—sayon 


Sayon 


One of the features of the Sayon myth is the ideal of cultural harmony 
and selfless devotion through romance. Her "unrequited love" for the 
Japanese officer who was also her teacher is expressed, but never 
substantiated, through Sayon's dedication and willingness to carry his 
luggage through the raging storm as he is drafted and presumably 
willing to die for his country. Inseparable from Sayon's love for the 
officer in the colonial discourse is her recognition of the importance of 
the national mission over personal desire. 


The virginal and primitive image of the beautiful Sayon in her 
"purity" and "sincerity" together with her unconsummated love for a 
Japanese man are important in positioning Sayon as a "mediator" 
between two communities and in constructing a different relationship 
between aboriginal women and Japanese men. One of the initial 
colonial strategies for aboriginal pacification was to encourage 
marriage betweenJap- anese officers and aboriginal women, usually 
daughters of prominent leaders. However, these devised marriages 
often failed and led to the discontent of both parties. In fact, after the 
Musha Incident, the colonial government became quite fastidious in 
monitoring and discouraging amorous relationships between Japanese 
police officers and aboriginal women. Many officers were transferred 
out of their posts once such a courtship was detected. With the 
prohibition against miscegenation, Sayon's unsexualized and 
unrealizable "romance," presented in terms of idolization and chastity, 
provides an instrumental relation between colonizing men and 
aboriginal women. No longer is the relationship between men and 
women, husbands and wives, with the attendant possibilities of 
impropriety and divorce; rather, it is rearticulated in a platonic 
affiliation between mentors and students, authority and subordinates, 
based on loyalty and obedience. For this reason Sayon must remain 
"primitive" and "innocent" in the post-Musha colonial discourse, where 
the ideology of subordination and dedication has replaced the 
instrumentality of transgression and assimilation. 


Sayon's mediation through subordination is the dominant motif in 
the 1943 "national policy" (kokusaku) film of "The Bell of Sayon." In 
the cinematic narrative, the historical reality of an aborigine woman 
and the colonial invention of a patriotic martyr collude to complete 
the spectre of Sayon for war mobilization. Although the film 
highlights the tragic drowning of Sayon in its climactic scene, she is 
not shown dutifully shouldering the excessive luggage of the Japanese 
officer that must have been partially responsible for her death. Rather, 


her duty as an aboriginal woman in the colonial empire is redefined as 
that of a supporter and intermediary for the impending "volunteer" 
system of the aborigine men. The film adds two aboriginal 
protagonists, Saburo and Mona (perhaps a canny reference to Mona- 
rudao, the leader of the Musha uprising), who are vying for Sayon's 
affection. One day, Mona receives a notice to enlist in the first 
"Takasago Patriotic Army" (Takasago teishin hokokutai) to join the 
war effort. As all the young men cheer with encouragement and envy, 
Saburo sulks in disappointment. Sayon admonishes him with the 
following: "Saburo, why are you so dejected? Isn't today the departure 
of the Takasago Patriotic Army? Isn't today the departure of your 
friend? Even if you weren't summoned the first time, there will be 
second, third, fourth, and fifth times. Eventually you will receive your 
calling." Soon after, the Japanese officer receives his draft notice, and 
Sayon is drowned while sending him off as the film ends. The grossly 
didactic juxtaposition of Sayon's tragic death and the aboriginal 
volunteers' patriotism is choreographed to instill a sense of loyalty to 
the Japanese nation during the end of the Pacific war, when conflict 
was most intense. Through the various colonial representations, the 
death of an ordinary aboriginal woman is elevated to be the symbolic 
act of the patriotic maiden Sayon. What Japanese colonialism conceals 
in its representations of Sayon, however, is the actual fate of many of 
the aboriginal volunteers who would follow her in their journey of no 
return. 


There are a number of obvious differences between "The Bell of 
Sayon" and "The Story of Goho" First of all, whereas the narrative of 
"Goh6" is motivated by the confrontation between the aborigines and 
the Chinese, the dramatization of "Sayon" is undergirded by the 
collaboration between the aborigines and the Japanese. Rather than a 
conflict of cultural differences (as between headhunting and civility), 
we have a conflict between natural forces and human deeds, between 
the unrelenting storm and the determined Sayon. Second, although 
both texts resolve their narrative tensions through the deaths of their 
respective protagonists, their implications are drastically different. 
Goho's death is predicated on his "self-sacrifice for the good of all" 
(satsushinjojin): not only were the Chinese spared from headhunting, 
but the savages were also brought closer to civility by renouncing 
their barbaric practices. Sayon's death, on the other hand, is restricted 
within the narrative of "loyalty to the nation" (Ginchuhokoku): her 
accidental demise, regardless of intentionality and circumstances, is 
quickly subsumed under the larger moral of selfless dedication to the 


Japanese nation. Whereas "Goho" has in spired various versions and 
revisions that include a significant amount of ambivalence and 
equivocality, "Sayon" has inspired no such ambiguity. Her story is 
crystal clear: she died for the nation. Finally, if "Goho" was intended 
primarily for a Japanese/Taiwanese-Chinese readership, "Sayon" was 
definitely composed for an audience of aborigines/Taiwanese-Chinese. 
As I have suggested, one the ideological intentions of "Goh6" was to 
intensify the preexisting antagonism between the Taiwanese-Chinese 
and the aboriginal population during the early years of aboriginal 
subjugation. In "Sayon," however, the irreducible differences among 
the colonized are homogenized under the auspices of the Japanese 
nation for the purpose of total mobilization for the Pacific war. This 
time the aborigines and Taiwanese-Chinese are no longer played 
against each other in opposition, but are played off each other in 
competing to show the greatest dedication as loyal imperial subjects. 


The transformation should not be interpreted as a positive evolution 
that simply reflects the changing historical context. Rather, the shift in 
aboriginal representation must be understood as an ideological 
strategy of containment in the post-Musha era, during which the 
aborigines were incorporated into the Japanese national body politic 
when the previous dichotomy between savagery and civility was 
perceived as no longer useful. Furthermore, the shift concealed the 
uneven development and allocation of resources among the 
Taiwanese-Chinese and the aborigines under Japanese colonialism. 
Thus, in this sense, "savagery" and "civility" are not fixed categories 
where the ontological status of the colonizing Japanese or colonized 
natives is defined in terms of cultural/ racial transgression or 
individual identity struggle. Rather, they are part of a singular 
colonial operation and imagination that attempts to legitimize, 
naturalize, sublimate, and control the oppression and violence of 
colonialism itself. What remains intriguing, however, is that merely a 
decade after the Musha uprising, the "violent savages" appear to have 
been completely transformed into "patriotic volunteers." This 
seemingly inexplicable contradiction between the "savage" anticolonial 
resistance and imperial, "civil" servitude has preoccupied most of the 
postwar writings on the Musha Incident.40 


FROM DEFIANCE TO DEFEAT: FROM MUTINEERS TO VOLUNTEERS 


In a valiant effort to reveal the Japanese colonial hypocrisy of 


"universal brotherhood" (isshidojin), Kato Kunihiko devotes a chapter 
in his book to the plight of the aborigines who became "volunteers."4' 
Kato's documentation of the "unexpected legacy of imperialism" 
invariably conjoins the "aboriginal volunteers" and the Musha rebels, 
as he ponders the tremendous historical irony.42 Kato is especially 
intrigued by his encounter with Aui, an aborigine who, despite having 
lost his father at the hands of the Japanese police during the uprising, 
enlisted for the Sixth Takasago Volunteer Army. Aui's father, who 
apparently did not participate in the uprising, was not simply killed, 
but tortured and then put to death as the Japanese colonial force 
sought revenge in the wake of the Musha Incident. Thirteen years 
later, Aui became a volunteer for the imperial military. The central 
question that concerns Kato is, "How do we account for the change in 
those ten or so years?" According to the interview, Aui began 
attending the four-year public school the year following the Musha 
uprising. In the school, Aui says, he was taught the "Japanese spirit" 
(nihon seishin): 


Japanese education is all about the "Yamato damashi." flow can I 
put it? A kind of spirit.... We all imbibed the Japanese spirit, for 
the final victory and for the last five minutes. We also memorized 
songs. A man is to crown his life by serving] the nation. To crown 
one's life is to drop bombs in the South, isn't it? And then, one's 
body is to he scattered like a flower.... It means to die for the 
country. It is to follow orders regardless of being beaten or killed. 
This is all Japanese spirit. We all took in the Japanese spirit. This 
is because Japan ruled us for fifty years.41 


Somehow, Kato finds this rather straightforward and instrumental 
answer insufficient as an explanation for Aui's volunteerism. Without 
mentioning the death of Aui's father, Kato invites Aui to speak about 
his willingness to enlist: 


We went on our own because we all learned the Japanese spirit. 
We all applied at the police substation. However, as I recall, there 
was also an order (to enlist). An order from the prefecture 
governor to the police to enlist a number of men. The police 
officer would then seek out a number of qualified men from the 
tribe. "Will you go?" "Oh, sure." Everyone responded the same 
way. As long as we're ordered to go, we will. This is the Japanese 
spirit. Can't say no. On the surface it is voluntary, but it is the 
same as an order.44 


Despite Aui's claim that, in the colonial context, the distinction 
between volunteering and obeying an _ order are often 
indistinguishable, Kato is nonetheless still troubled by the apparent 
contradiction. Unable to suppress his impatience, he queries Aui 
directly about his enlisting in relation to the death of his father: "Mr. 
Aui, but you did know that your father was killed by the Japanese 
during the Musha Incident, and you still went to war for Japan?" Aui's 
response is surprisingly brief and mundane: "It is because we were 
taught the Japanese spirit." Aui repeats the phrase "Japanese spirit" 
several times and emphasizes the role education played in instilling 
that ideology. As others begin to join in the conversation, Kato decides 
to ask the final question: "Well, it might be awkward for me as a 
Japanese to pose such a question, but please tell me what exactly is 
the Japanese spirit?" To Kato's supposedly penetrating inquiry, the 
former aboriginal soldiers sitting around Aui collectively respond, 
"The total mobilization of national spirit" (kokumin- seishin sodoin), 
"Dogged perseverance" (kennin jikyu), "To die for the nation" (kuni no 
tameni inochi wo suterukoto), and "To die for the Emperor" 
(tennoheika no tame ni shinukoto).41 With a deep sense of 
resignation, Kato writes, 


At this point, I could not but make this strange consent: That is 
the only thing the ruling Japanese have taught them, nothing 
more and nothing less. To those who are positioned in the lowest 
level of the colonial hierarchy, it is enough just to teach those 
ideas. To inculcate in these innocent children violent values; to 
beat into them the values of the imperial nation. With 
excruciating thoughts, I brought the interview to an end.46 


Similar reservations and incredulity at the contradictory position of 
the aboriginal volunteers is expressed by Hayashi Eidai in an 
extremely valuable, contemporary photo documentation of Japanese 
rule in Tai- wan.47 After a brief discussion of the Musha uprising and 
the cruel subjugation by the colonial government, Hayashi rightly 
points to "imperialization through education" (kokoku chinminka 
kyoiku) as responsible for the transformation of aborigines to 
volunteers. Japanese assimilation policy has "altered the aborigine's 
traditional worldview, eradicated their ethnic spirit, and introduced 
new ideas based on the imperial family and the Japanese nation." 
Despite foregrounding the total mobilization of the state's ideological 
apparatus, Hayashi, like Kato, is much concerned with the "about face" 


of the volunteers from Musha: 


They were elementary school children during the Musha Incident. 
Twelve years later, why did they compose letters in blood and 
enlist for the Takasago Volunteer Army? With their fathers and 
brothers massacred, the Japanese should certainly be their 
enemy. This cannot he explained as solely the outcome of 
imperial education by the police .411 


Despite his interviewees' chorus of "to become a Japanese soldier is 
the highest honor, and to die for the Emperor and the nation is the 
ultimate Japanese spirit," Hayashi still finds himself puzzled by their 
ideological responses. This "conversation" between anticolonialists 
from the former colonizing nation and the nationalist aborigines from 
the ex-colony seems less of a dialogue than an inquisition, not entirely 
different from the high times of colonialism. This is because, to put it 
crudely, despite decolonization, the fundamental power relationship 
between the aborigines and the Japanese has remained the same. For 
the postwar Japanese sympathetic to the plight of the aborigines, the 
unusually "mundane" responses of nationalism-statements that have 
been utterly refuted, if not repressed, in Japan since 1945-emerge as 
an aporia, an incomprehensibility, an anachronism that reproduces 
the ghostly images of the Japanese themselves-a mimetic other that is 
not quite the same, yet alike. Ironically, in the attempt to demystify 
the colonial ideology of "universal brotherhood," their disconcerting 
reaction to the aborigines' "patriotism" actually reproduces the very 
hypocrisy they set out to rectify. 


Kato and Hayashi's incredulity and frustration can perhaps be 
interpreted as their inability to escape the working of the "regime of 
nationality." For them, the identity of the aborigines, hence their 
difference, is incommensurable with loyalty to the Emperor and the 
Japanese nation, especially in the aftermath of the Musha uprising. On 
the one hand, there is a metropolitan desire to seek "resistance" within 
the oppressed in an ahistorical and essentialized manner. The 
oppressed, because of their ontological and existential relation to the 
oppressor, are by definition recalcitrant and potentially subversive. On 
the other hand, loyalty and submission are perceived within a one-to- 
one relationship between the nation and its people. Whereas it is 
completely natural for the Japanese to fall prey to the nationalist and 
imperialist ideology-"to die for the Emperor and the Japanese nation"- 
it is considered an aberration, if not an outright abomination, for the 


colonized aborigines to do so. What is being played out here is a 
politics of identity in which the aborigines are perceived perpetually 
and solely in their "difference" by the Japanese, despite the fact that 
they "were" Japanese and imperial subjects during the colonial period. 
I am not suggesting that we should take the aborigines’ responses 
literally. Their statements are surely mediated by the politics of 
postcolonialism and a renewed internal colonization. It is noteworthy 
that in a number of postwar Japanese reports on the aborigines, as in 
Kato's case, the Japanese interlocutors are initially mistaken for 
Japanese government officials whom the aborigines think have come 
to the remote mountainous regions from Japan to hear their 
grievances and provide redress. Since the defeat of Japan and the 
subsequent decolonization meant that the aboriginal volunteers were 
no longer "Japanese," but were now "Chinese/Taiwanese" under the 
new regime, they had lost not only their back wages, but also any 
compensation from the Japanese government. As most of these 
aborigines today live in dire poverty, the claim of patriotism and 
loyalty to the Japanese nation is a present-day strategy of protest 
against the "betrayal" of the former colonizer and an effort to maintain 
the possibility of reparation. 


Economic imperatives aside, should we be surprised at the devotion 
the aborigines displayed toward the Japanese colonizers in the wake 
of colonial rearticulation and reinforcement after the Musha Incident? 
Positioned at the bottom of the colonial hierarchy and deprived of any 
political and economic possibilities, becoming "Japanese soldiers" was 
perhaps the only avenue to perceived equality and agency for most of 
these "volunteers." This is a historical condition that is not specific to 
the Taiwanese aborigines; rather, it is a general category of colonized 
existence vividly depicted by Albert Memmi: 


The first attempt of the colonized is to change his condition by 
changing his skin. There is a tempting model very close at 
handthe colonizer. The latter suffers from none of his 
deficiencies, has all rights, enjoys every possession, and benefits 
from every prestige. He is, moreover, the other part of the 
comparison, the one that crushes the colonized and keeps him in 
servitude. The first ambition of the colonized is to become equal 
to that splendid model and to resemble him to the point of 
disappearing in him.49 


The aborigines' advocation of and insistence on "identity" with the 
Japanese perhaps strikes a dissonant chord in today's overemphasized 


call for "difference" in cultural politics. But for the dispossessed, the 
oppositions of savagery and civility, the colonized and the colonizer, 
natives and Japanese can only be overcome through a strategic 
construction of sameness and equality, not as an end in itself, but as a 
temporary transcendence of the alienated and battered condition 
inflicted on them by colonialism. I conclude with the words of Piho- 
waris, one of the few Musha survivors: 


I am not a learned man, but as a flash of thought, I wonder if the 
Japanese were those who originally migrated from the South Seas 
to the Japanese islands a few thousand years ago. The Takasago 
tribes were perhaps those [Japanese] who were nostalgic and 
decided to turn back to the South Seas but drifted to the island of 
Taiwan. It was perhaps then that they brought with them the 
beautiful cherry blossoms to this island. Because of the different 
environment, the cherry blossoms have changed into the red- 
colored blossoms of Musha.SO 


CHAPTER FIVE 


“Into the Muddy Stream” 


Triple Consciousness and Colonial Historiography 
in The Orphan of Asia 


It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this 
sense of always looking at one's self through the eyes of 
others, of measuring one's soul by the tape of a world that 
looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his 
twoness-an American, a Negro is the history of this strife- 
the longing to attain self-conscious manhood, to merge his 
double self into a better and truer self. 


W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk 


This dual existence is trying.... [One] must endure the pain 
and cope with both lives. Perseverance is essential. To 
ignore one side of existence and to detest it as unnecessary 
is the act of a spineless coward.... The path of greater justice 
cannot be trod without anguish.... To suffer, to suffer 
through without blaming others, without condemning 
heaven, only to realize my own incompleteness. 


Yo Seikichi, Aru taiwan chishikijin no higeki 
[The tragedy of a Taiwanese intellectual] 


In an interview with Shiba Ryotaro, a well-known Japanese writer, 
Lee Teng-hui, the first "native-born" president of Taiwan, 
acknowledges that he was "Japanese" before the age of twenty. In a 
book written with the Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad, 
the conservative Japanese politician Ishihara Shintaro suggests that he 
is a mixture of an "Indian-looking" father and a "Chinese-looking" 
mother.' There is an asymmetry between Lee's assertion of a colonized 
past and Ishihara's usurpation of a multicultural unity in the 
postcolonial present-for Lee was indeed a Japanese subject until 1945, 
and Ishihara's multiculturalism is motivated by Japan's "Asian turn" in 
the changing geopolitical configuration of the post-Cold War order. 


Both of these statements nonetheless point to a syncretized and 
intermixed identity formation that has become the mainstay of today's 
colonial discourse analysis and postcolonial theory. Recent cultural 
theory has stressed the plurality and dif- ferentiality of identity and, 
through various versions of the concept of hybridity, it has 
emphasized the complementarities that exist between the different 
aspects of the colonial and postcolonial formations. This emphasis on 
indeterminate and multiple identities has, on the one hand, closed out 
any reductive and fixed Manichean divisions within the colonial 
relationship that has been marked and marred by cultural essentialism 
and nationalist chauvinism in colonial studies. On the other hand, it 
has concomitantly opened up an "empty meeting ground" where the 
(ex)colonized and the (ex)colonizer engage in a vague and utterly 
contingent mutuality, a dialogue bereft of contradiction and violence. 


What can perhaps be described as symptomatic in the way Lee and 
Ishihara have enunciated their multiple cultural and national 
affiliations is not the verity of what they have claimed, but the facility 
with which those claims were made. The irrepressible sense of strife, 
the desire for recognition, and the overwhelming objectification, or 
what Rey Chow has called "to-be-looked-at-ness," that framed specific 
forms of double consciousness in a colonial relation and constituted 
the primary event in colonial representation, are remarkably (or 
perhaps unremarkably) absent in both Lee's and Ishihara's statements. 
In other words, instead of construing the multiplicity as a chaotic, 
living, and disorganized formation, both politicians evoke their 
respective colonial/postcolonial identities as commensurable, static, 
and fixed summations. In this re gard, identities, whether Japanese, 
Taiwanese, Chinese, or Indian, are conceived as preconstituted units 
in a chain of equivalence, existing in a cultural and historical vacuum. 
More important, these individuations are conceived categorically and 
not relationally, as distinct entities rather than as interconnected 
structures or systems created through repeated processes of 
enunciation of difference. This "logic of individualism" denies history 
by disavowing the experiences of the uneasy and often contentious 
translations between identities and cultures that are always mediated 
by the possession and dispossession of power.4 


We should obviously be wary of the similarity between the casual 
language utilized by conservative politicians and the critical terms 
deployed in contemporary cultural criticism (a problem that only 
accentuates the blurring of "critical" and "commercial" discourses 


under late capitalism). Here I am interested in reconstituting two 
crucial issues of colonial/postcolonial studies: identity and historicity. 
In this chapter, through a contextualized reading of The Orphan of 
Asia (Ajia no koji), I argue that the reconstitution of consciousness 
offers a more historical and thus critical alternative in conceptualizing 
colonial violence than the politics of identity.’ The Orphan of Asia, like 
much of the literary writing during late colonialism and kominka, 
exhibits the symptom of channeling political impossibility into a 
personalized struggle over identity. I argue that despite the necessary 
internalization of politics into the personal, the novel opens up a 
larger historical canvas that depicts the irreducible colonial-national- 
local triangulation between Japan, China, and Taiwan throughout the 
Japanese colonial period. The Orphan ofAsia presents an allegory of 
Taiwan's gradual "coming into being" with the intensification of 
colonial rule and its disillusion with Chinese nationalism. The Orphan 
of Asia becomes indicative of a historical moment when the 
intensifying Pacific war had precluded any revolutionary or reformist 
corrective to Japanese colonialism and when China and Chinese 
nationalism no longer provided a clear and viable alternative to 
Taiwan's emancipation. I want to insist that this "emergent" Taiwan 
had no static or fully constituted "identity." Rather, it must be 
apprehended and articulated at the same time in relation to the 
"residual" Chinese culturalism and the "dominant" Japanese 
colonialism-a contradictory and irreducible triple consciousness that is 
the embodiment of a colonial Taiwanese identity formation. 


ORPHANIZATION: THE IDEOLOGY OF ABANDONMENT 


Wu Cho-liu's (Go Daku-ryu in Japanese) The Orphan of Asia is one of 
the best known literary texts on colonial Taiwan., Written between 
1943 and 1945, the novel dramatizes the journey of a colonized 
subject from colonial Taiwan to imperial Japan and to war-ridden 
China. Spanning almost the entire fifty years of Japanese rule, the 
novel is about history, movements, places, and the indelible 
contradictions of the colonial situation that consistently compel the 
protagonist to (re)locate in search for better livelihood and 
unconstrained certainty. More important, the text presents an allegory 
of both the inevitability and the impossibility of discovering a fixed 
and autonomous identity under the regime of colonial and nationalist 
representations. The displaced journey returns the protagonist to 
Taiwan, where he ends up insane. 


Perhaps more than for its cathartic content, The Orphan of Asia is 
celebrated and revered for the context of its production-as the cultural 
practice of resistance against Japanese colonialism, unique of its kind. 
As the colonial administration grew more oppressive in compliance 
with Japan's war effort, employing policies of mobilization, 
censorship, and imperialization (kominka), the act of writing itself 
became a life-or-death decision. Other than the "collaborative" komin 
authors, many writers had either stopped writing all together or were 
forced to produce works that complied with colonial policy for the 
war effort. Against the backdrop of this intensified politicization and 
militarization, Wu wrote and completed his novel in secrecy, with no 
immediate prospect for publication. In the preface to the 1956 edition, 
Wu reflects on his experience of writing The Orphan ofAsia under the 
increasingly precarious conditions: 


More than the impending fear, I was seized by the impulse to 
finish the novel. At the time I was living near the official 
residence of the Colonial Police Department, and I even knew two 
or three of the officers by face.... However, rather than moving to 
another place, I thought that by dimming the lights at my desk I 
could be unexpectedly safe here. But in preparation for the worst, 
I was extremely cautious. I would write a few pages at a time and 
hide them in the coal basket, and as the pages accumulated, I 
would transport them to my home in the countryside. Reflecting 
on it now, it all seems rather ridiculous, but at the time there was 
no room for carelessness. If it were to be discovered, I would be 
immediately put away as a traitor or an antiwar supporter. ' 


To be branded a "traitor" (hangyakusha) or "antiwar supporter" 
(hansensha) under intensifying vigilance was to he accused of being 
"unJapanese" (hikokumin), a crime against not only the Japanese 
nation, but also the imperial system itself. In this sense, cultural 
production is intrinsically bound up in and hounded by the material 
condition of colonialism, not as a reflective determinism but as a site 
of contestation that is not entirely free of the possibility of 
transgression. The decision to write critically of the colonial regime 
under the exigency of mobilization is not the incessant interplay of 
signifiers with indeterminable contingencies, but a political 
commitment, a desire for creativity and emancipation that is full of 
risk and danger. Almost all the anthologies and writings on colonial 
literature in "Taiwan remark upon and laud Wu's experience in writing 
The Orphan ofAsia as the definitive act and symbol of resistance 


against Japanese colonialism. 


Wu's risking his life to complete his novel legitimized his writing as 
"resistance literature." However, it is the title of the novel, especially 
the reference to the "orphan" that constitutes its enduring appeal to 
and endearing identification with the discursive space that is called 
Taiwan. The Orphan of Asia was not the first or last title given to the 
text. While it is not clear what were the motives behind the changing 
of the title, The Orphan of Asia was first published in 1946 under the 
title Ko Taimei (Hu Tai-ming), the name of the protagonist. The 1956 
edition assumed the title The Orphan ofAsia, and finally, in 1957, it 
was published under another title, Yugamerareta shima [The distorted 
island]. The change of the title from Ko Tai-mei to The Orphan ofAsia 
to The Distorted Island, I want to argue, does not simply indicate the 
gradual shift from a China-centered perspective to an appeal for 
Taiwanese consciousness. The protagonist's name Tai-ming, literally 
meaning "very bright," is also an allusion to the Ming Dynasty, the last 
Han Chinese empire before the Manchu rule. Wu has written 
elsewhere that the "China" with which the Taiwanese identified was 
not the Ch'ing Dynasty, but the Han China of the Ming." The Distorted 
Island obviously shifts the emphasis from China to the dispossession of 
Taiwan. However, the different titles given to the same text, 
suggesting multiple interpretive possibilities, point to the ambivalence 
regarding the relations between the Chinese mainland and the 
Taiwanese island. Despite the variety of titles, The Orphan of Asia 
remains the prevailing and popular title, especially after its first 
translation into Chinese under the same title, Ya-hsi ya ti ku-er, in 
1962. 


The notion of an orphan, of being abandoned, of not belonging, has 
become a powerful metaphor in thinking about and defining the 
modern history of Taiwan. Not unlike the term diaspora, which 
connotes both physical separation and geographical dislocation, yet 
also a lingering psychological, if not cultural, affiliation with the 
homeland, the orphan is also homeless. Yet the very definition of the 
orphan elicits the presence of an absence of the no longer caring and 
invisible parents toward whom the orphan's desire is usually directed, 
not for reconciliation, but as a result of persistent immersion in and 
disapproval of the sense of loss and solitude. It is this conflicted sense 
of anger and lament that constitutes Taiwan's collective psychic 
formation and enables the Taiwanese to eulogize their "national" 
history as one of betrayal and abandonment. One of the recurring 
tropes used in describing China's ceding of Taiwan to Japan after the 


Sino-Japanese War is that of gerang, literally meaning "to partition 
and to hand over." It is this excision of a part from the whole, this 
dispossession from the mainland, that inaugurates Taiwan's modern 
history under Japanese colonialism. The analogy between Taiwan and 
the orphan was further accentuated when President Nixon embarked 
on the historical visit to Communist China and consequently forced 
Taiwan to withdraw from the United Nations under the exigencies of 
Cold War politics. As a result, Taiwan is no longer defined by its 
separation from Asia (or China to be specific) alone, but by its 
dissociation from the larger global community in general. If, as 
Karatani Kojin contends, the "child" is a modern "discovery" in the 
context of the capitalist reorganization of labor and play, then the 
identification of Taiwan as an orphan is also a modern discovery in 
the context of the colonial delimitation between the father/ 
motherland and the colony.9 Consequently, it is the ideology of 
abandonment that created the separation between the mainland and 
the island, and, ironically, the same separation guaranteed that an 
ambiguous and ambivalent association between China and Taiwan 
could be maintained.10 


The orphan, however, is not merely a descriptive term used in 
narrating the travail and the dislocation of Taiwanese modernity, it is 
a highly contested concept in contemporary Taiwanese cultural and 
political debates. The ambivalent and equivocal relationship to 
mainland China depicted in the novel has made The Orphan of Asia 
quite useful for advocating either identification with China or with 
Taiwan by those who favor the eventual reunification with mainland 
China and those who advocate Taiwanese independence. The 
representative of the former position is the long-time leftist writer 
Ch'en Ying-chen. In the conclusion of his analysis of The Orphan of 
Asia, Ch'en suggests that the novel's historic lesson for "the second 
generation of Chinese people living in Taiwan" is "the overcoming of 
the orphan mentality." Like most of his works supporting unification, 
Ch'en argues from the premise that Taiwan is an integral part of 
China. If modern Chinese history is a history of foreign imperialism 
and Chinese resistance, then the history of Taiwan, more than any, is 
the most representative of that Chinese history of oppression and 
resistance. Ike continues, 


Previous Taiwanese writers have courageously and decisively 
reflected the tragic but brave theme of colonial resistance, ... 
converting pens into swords to engage directly with the Japanese 


oppressor. And as a result of this, their literature has converged 
with that of the mainland literature, becoming a glorious and 
heroic tradition of modern Chinese literature.'2 


Only by debunking the "orphan mentality" and subsuming (at least 
symbolically, for the time being) Taiwan as a tributary of a larger 
Chinese modernity can the history, including colonial history, be 
accurately ascertained and properly transmitted. For Ch'en, then, the 
importance of Wu Cho-liu is not so much that he has depicted the 
particular experience of colonial Taiwan, but that he "recorded in his 
work the antiimperialist will and spirit of the Chinese people."" 


Unlike the official rhetoric of reunification propagated by the KMT 
government or the Communists, Ch'en's China-centrism is akin to that 
of anti-imperialist, anticapitalist Third World nationalism, as 
exemplified in most of his writings. I lowever, what Ch'en 
conveniently ignores in his affirmation of an overarching Chinese 
presence, and what Wu clearly demonstrates in his novel, is the 
impossibility of suturing precisely at the moment of nationalist 
convergence. At two points in the novel, when the protagonist, Tai- 
ming, first arrives in China and when he escapes China after being 
imprisoned for suspicion of spying for the Japanese, he is spoken to 
about his "impurity" because of his being from colonial Taiwan. So, 
who is instrumental in bringing Tai-ming to China, warns him 
repeatedly that, as people from Taiwan, 


We are mistrusted wherever we go. [We are] like the predestined 
deformed children. We ourselves have committed no crime, so to 
warrant such treatment is unfair. However, there is nothing we 
can do. Without the ill nature of a stepchild, we must do our best 
to prove our worth through action and not words, because in our 
passion to sacrifice for the reconstruction of China, we do not fall 
behind anyone.14 


Despite SO's lofty goal of subsuming one's immediate plight in the 
general goodness of the "reconstruction of China," Tai-ming is accused 
of being a spy and subsequently arrested by the Chinese authority. 
After a brief incarceration, Tai-ming successfully escapes Nanjin to 
Shanghai with the help of a former student. Ironically, it is when Tai- 
ming asserts his Japanese national status that he is allowed to board 
the ship that takes him to Shanghai. In the midst of surging 
nationalism and rising anti-Japanese movements, Shanghai, the 


epitome of the colonial city, has become the site where the two 
historical forces (nationalism and imperialism) collide. Lee, a Chinese 
and the brother-in-law of the former student who assisted in Tai- 
ming's escape, remarks sarcastically to him, 


The force of history irresistibly sweeps everything along. It must 
be lonely for you to watch it from afar. I cannot be more 
sympathetic. You cannot side with either direction in which 
history unfolds. Even if you appeal to either one with certain 
conviction, no one will trust you. You are a spy at the best. To 
think about it, you're just a deformed child.'S 


In both instances, Taiwan, or the Taiwanese, is referred to not so 
much as an orphan but as a kike#i, or "a deformed child." The subtext 
here is that after being colonized by the Japanese, the Taiwanese are 
no longer the "true" or "untarnished" Chinese, but contaminated and 
condemned to untrustworthiness. 


What The Orphan of Asia seems to suggest, then, is that the desire 
to return and reunify with the primordial Chinese essence is always, 
precisely because of Japanese colonialism, an improbability, if not an 
outright impossibility. This said, however, The Orphan of Asia is 
highly ambivalent in its relationship to both Chinese and Taiwanese 
identities and their affiliations. Although Tai-ming's only recourse 
after the realization of the irreconcilable and yet irreducible tripleness 
of his being is madness, Wu Cho-Liu ambivalently hints at the 
probability and the possibility of imagining a political agency. The 
novel ends with an unconfirmed rumor that the protagonist has been 
witnessed in Kun-ming, a city in southern China, broadcasting for the 
war effort against the Japanese. While the text seems to suggest that 
Taiwanese identity is a "deformed" variant of a putative Chinese 
identity, we should not accept this analogy as historically valid or 
politically expedient. In other words, as I have argued in chapter i, the 
relationship between Taiwan and China is extremely important in 
thinking about Japanese colonial modernity in Taiwan. China loomed 
large in the consciousness of colonial intellectuals throughout 
Japanese colonial rule, constructing and constricting a number of 
contradictory visions. Nonetheless, to assume that Taiwanese identity 
is a deformed derivative of some coherent and unifying Chinese 
identity is to ignore, first of all, that ideas about nationality, ethnicity, 
authenticity, and cultural integrity are characteristically modern 
phenomena, despite what the traditionalist and culturalist would like 
to have believed. For the non-West, national and cultural identities 


crystallized with the revolutionary transformation of Western 
imperialism and colonization that compelled novel typologies and 
modes of identification. Second, the very definition of "Chineseness," 
precisely because of its abstraction, is possible not only in relation to 
other national and cultural identities, such as "British" or "Japanese," 
but also as supplemented by its internal differences, such as its ethnic 
minorities or ceded territories. What is crucial in the context of our 
discussion then is not how an authentic and organic Chinese identity 
has been "deformed" or "diminished" in Taiwan by Japanese 
colonialism, but rather the other way around: how Japanese colonial 
modernity affected the process of differentiation and identification for 
its colonial subjects, and how those fantasies and imaginations 
become "real" in the lived experience of the colonized.16 


Against Ch'en's urge to overcome the orphan mentality for a larger 
Chinese kinship, Sung Tse-lai, the contemporary Taiwanese writer, 
insists on the notion of the orphan by locating it as a specific stage in 
the maturation process of Taiwan's "self-image." Sung writes, 


The Orphan of Asia sketched the general turmoil in East Asia and 
brought forth the image of the Taiwanese in contradistinction to 
the Japanese and the Chinese.... Wandering throughout greater 
East Asia-Taiwan, Japan, and China-the protagonist] is 
constantly insulted and misunderstood. As life becomes 
extremely distressful, his being driven to madness is an expected 
consequence. This is a pitiful image of the Taiwanese, but it is a 
first true selfportrayal. As sad as it is, the image provided a very 
clear blueprint for the entire Taiwanese people. It made the 
Taiwanese reflect on their true nature-that of the orphan. Like a 
mirror, it allows the self to be visualized for the first time. The 
influence of this novel is tremendous." 


The difference between Ch'en and Sung is stark. For Chen, the "orphan 
mentality" is an impediment to the channeling of a Taiwanese identity 
into a grander Chinese identity. For Sung, on the contrary, the orphan 
signifies the very essence of Taiwaneseness, the signifier that severs 
itself from both national (China) and colonial (Japan) representations 
through the sentiment of rejection and abandonment. As the title of 
Sung's book, The Search for a Taiwanese Identity, suggests, his is not a 
project of recovery-as in the case of Ch'en-but an attempt to construct 
and define an autonomy and self-determination for Taiwan. The 
intellectual and political agenda of those like Sung is commendable 


and understandable in light of the historical erasure and political 
oppression inflicted by both Japanese colonial occupation and the 
renegade KMT rule. Nonetheless, the preoccupation with searching for 
and discovering some coherent selfhood that encompasses the entire 
island, not unlike Ch'en's "Chineseness," is problematic at best. First of 
all, if "Taiwaneseness" is constructed upon the displaced and 
displeased orphanhood, and if the logic of victimization constitutes its 
only means of agency, this leads to a situation in which its political 
activity is locked in opposition to the hegemonic in a permanent hind. 
Victimhood becomes the only venue of political legitimacy. This 
"minor" status can then easily convert to the kind of nativism that 
conveniently discards the historically induced intermixtures, 
discontinuities, and fragmentation that are the hallmark of a colonial 
society. As we see in Wu's work, an irreducible hybridity is inscribed 
onto its textuality. Although the novel is mostly written in the 
Japanese language, it is also laced with classical Chinese poetry and 
colloquial Taiwanese dialects, so that the totality of its meaning can 
only be grasped when all the linguistic and cultural registers are 
working at the same time. 


Second, if Sung's Taiwanese selfhood connotes a kind of singularity 
and exclusivity, then how would the aboriginal minority, a diversity 
in itself, fit into the picture? Ilas not the power to "claim" victimhood 
concealed the continuing subjugation of the subaltern that, precisely 
because of its distance from the locus of power, remains silent unable 
to name? 


COLONIAL STUDIES, LITERATURE, AND THE LURE OF COLONIAL 
GUILT 


Before going further with the discussion of The Orphan of Asia, I want 
to say a little more about the marginalization of Taiwan, not just in 
geopolitics, but also in academic production. This is important 
because it reinforces the argument I made in chapter i that colonial 
Taiwan has received relatively little attention in and outside of Japan, 
despite enormous interest in colonial discourse and postcolonial 
theory. It also underscores the recentness, or belatedness, with which 
colonial literature has become a legitimate field of scholarly 
investigation in Taiwan since the end of martial law in 1986. I also 
want to problematize a number of recent studies of Taiwanese 
colonial literature and argue that their analyses remain trapped in the 


kind of politics of identity that, despite their good intentions, are 
unable to grasp identity struggles as a historically induced colonial 
condition. For the rest of the chapter I will argue that despite the 
obvious internalization of the political by the personal in The Orphan 
of Asia, the novel offers a historical perspective of Taiwan under 
Japanese colonialism and Chinese nationalism that transcends the 
narrowly defined "identity struggle." 


Recently a growing number of intellectual productions have 
attempted to deal with Japan's colonial question. Extending from the 
internal colonies (Okinawa and Hokkaido) to the overseas empire 
(Taiwan, Korea, Manchuria, Southeast Asia, and so on), the inquiries 
have elevated "imperialism" and "colonialism" to legitimate academic 
pursuits. The emerging interest in Japan's colonial past does not mean, 
however, that it has acquired some kind of colonial consciousness 
after decades of struggle with its imperialist legacy. On the contrary, 
as I argued in chapter i, Japanese decolonization and Japan's 
subordination to American imperialism not only freed Japan of any 
responsibility regarding the dissolution of its empires, but also 
interiorized its intellectual discourse. The study of Taiwanese 
literature is a case in point. Long under the shadow of Chinese studies, 
"serious" attention was not given to the study of the literary and 
cultural production of Taiwan in postwar Japanese academia until the 
1970s." The initiatives have less to do with Taiwan as a "colonial" or 
"postcolonial" locus for interrogatingJapanese imperialism; rather, 
they have much to do with the stagnation of Chinese studies in the 
1970s. In the field of literary studies, according to Yamada Keizo, 


For the thirty years since the war, the Japanese have been 
attentive only to the movements of mainland literature and are 
completely ignorant of the fact that Taiwan has possessed a 
continuing literary tradition since the 192os. In the past few 
years, Japanese scholars have found little change in mainland 
literary activities. Taiwanese literature, on the other hand, 
resembles a fertile ground, with a tremendous outpouring of 
literary works and literary activities. It is worth studying.'9 


Yamada also cites mainland Chinese scholars' burgeoning curiosity 
and concern over Taiwan's literary production as another incentive for 
the growing Japanese scholarship on Taiwan. What is consistent here 
is the marginalization of Taiwanese studies even at the moment when 
it appears to be a legitimate subject of inquiry. The interest in 


Taiwanese literature arises only because of the dwindling interest in 
China; Taiwan's entry into the mainstream of Japanese literary 
analysis is permitted in so far as it remains a "substitute" or a 
"surrogate" for the momentarily sluggish Chinese literary scene. 
Yamada's sociological explanation is perhaps only partially correct. 
Intellectual productions are not directed or advanced according to the 
desire of academicians; one should not ignore the startling economic 
growth and gradual political liberalization in Taiwan since the early 
ig8os that have made Taiwan a relevant, if not necessary, area of 
inquiry. 


Deferring the important questions regarding the historicity and the 
context of present-day colonial studies in Japan to another occasion, I 
would like to quickly examine here a number of recent discussions of 
Taiwan and Taiwanese literature during the colonial period by 
Japanese scholars. In an essay entitled "Kareito toiu kagami: Nihon 
kindai bungaku to taiwan" [Reflecting on the "Splendid Island": 
Modern Japanese literature and taiwan], Kawamura Minato describes 
both the presence of Taiwan in Japanese literature and literature in 
colonial Taiwan in an extensive but cursory manner.Z' Kawamura is 
arguably one of the most prolific writers on the literary production of 
the Japanese empire today. His productivity can be attributed to his 
immense capacity for navigating and synthesizing the copious and 
sometimes little known literary works about and from Japan and the 
colonies. While most of Kawamura's writing is innovative and 
informative, it is also episodic and hurried, often moving from text to 
text with unguided briskness, providing little contextualization. Since 
Kawamura often weaves his narrative around literary texts alone, he 
almost never considers the intricate yet indispensable relationship 
between the productions of culture and the complex material 
determinations of imperialism's history. In this regard, Kawamura's 
textual practice falls in line with the recent cultural turn in the studies 
of empires not only in Japan, but also in Euro-American academia. 
The exclusive emphasis on the study of colonialism's culture as 
determining the workings of colonialism has reached the point where, 
as Michael Sprinker says, "Researchers investigate the textual 
realizations of conquest, colonization, and commercial hegemony as if 
these sprang full-blown from the heads of novelists, essayists, or even 
colonial administrators."21 


Kawamura's essay on Taiwan exhibits some of the shortcomings 
mentioned above. The range of Kawamura's coverage is extremely 


broad. His analysis takes us from Nogami Yaeko and Oshika Taku's 
different depictions and interpretations of aboriginal "barbarism" to 
Hikage Takekichi and Sato Haruo's fascination with tropical exoticism 
and mysticism. He then shifts from Wu Cho-Liu's agonizing tale of 
abandonment in The Orphan of Asia to Maruya Saiichi's suggestive 
story on the fictive Republic of Taiwan. Through these "snapshots" of 
the literary production in /of Taiwan, Kawamura renders an erratic, if 
not incoherent, colonial relation between metropolitan Japan and 
colonial Taiwan. Kawamura's text seems to propose the kind of 
disjointed and contingent colonial analysis that refuses to confront 
cultural production under colonialism in any structural and 
historicized manner. In his overt textuality, colonialism is rendered as 
a vague and utterly contingent construction to be invented and 
reinvented by the will and whim of aesthetes, symbolists, and 
language games. History is consequently disavowed. Ironically, 
Kawamura's attention to literary texts overlooks the most crucial 
element in textuality: language. In discussing writers from Taiwan 
such as Wu Cho-liu and Ch'iu Yung-han, he makes no attempt to 
theorize or historicize the "Japanese" language used by these writers, 
not to mention the sociopolitical context in which these colonial texts 
were written. 


In contrast to Kawamura's formalism, Matsunaga Masayoshi 
attempts to outline the sociohistorical development of Taiwanese 
litera ture. In "Literary Activities in Taiwan," Matsunaga sets out to 
inquire "what kind of literature existed during the fifty years 
ofJapanese colonial rule, what kind of relations existed between this 
literature and the literatures in Japan and mainland China, and, 
furthermore, what implications [Taiwanese] literature has for the 
literatures of Japan and mainland China."22 As a preliminary 
summary, he argues that Taiwanese literature "germinated from the 
parallel and intermixed development of Japanese and Chinese 
literatures" during the colonial period. Let us for a moment leave aside 
Matsunaga's problematic definition of literature as an organic 
formation organized around the establishment of "authors rooted in a 
specific social milieu" and their corresponding audiences. Matsunaga 
is quite right in suggesting that the so-called Taiwanese literature 
emerged at the moment when it began to conceptualize itself within 
the boundaries of the island under Japanese rule, around the t930s. 
The rest of the essay goes on to delineate the development of 
literature in Taiwan around the three axes of Chinese literature, 
Taiwanese literature, and Japanese literature. Matsunaga, unlike 


Kawamura with his synchronic juxtaposition of colonial texts, narrates 
a diachronic, albeit intermixing and cross-fertilizing, unfolding of 
literature history in colonial Taiwan. What appears at first as a 
laudable effort to historicize Taiwanese literature within the process 
of colonialism ends, ironically, in dehistoricizing the "mainstream" 
literatures (Chinese and Japanese) that in Matsunaga's discussion were 
responsible for, if not generative of, the figuration and configuration 
of Taiwanese literature. 


In placing the moment of inception of Taiwanese literature within 
the historical specificity of colonialism, precisely because it is so 
"apparent," Matsunaga seems unable to attribute a similar 
constructiveness and historicity to either Chinese or Japanese 
literatures. Whereas we can "visualize" and "periodize" Taiwanese 
literature within a particular decade, if not a number of singular and 
seminal events, Chinese and Japanese literatures, perhaps because of 
their overwhelming presence and influence, remain organic and self- 
evident. In the urge to lend some autonomy and legitimacy to the 
colonial "other," as the byproduct of the two looming colonial and 
national "selves," the centers remain unscathed from the rigorous 
historicizing procedure. In short, Chinese and Japanese become 
reified, if not naturalized. It is at this very moment of inscribing 
Taiwanese literature within Japanese colonialism and Chinese 
nationalism that we must interrogate the conditions of possibility for 
all literatures, whether Chinese or Japanese, in relation to colonial 
modernity, in which notions of "nationality" and "culture" are 
constructed, if not invented. By simply historicizing the colonial status 
of Taiwanese literature, and thus asserting its "minor" status, 
Matsunaga, despite his good intentions, unknowingly legitimizes and 
implicitly valorizes the "major" literary developments in China and 
Japan. In his concluding remarks Matsunaga urges Japanese scholars 
to apprehend Taiwan in its "independent identity" (dokuritsushita 
shutai), unique and separate from mainland China, as the initial step 
in rectifying the prolonged marginalization of Taiwan. Paradoxically, 
it is precisely this "minor" status conferred on Taiwanese literature as 
a derivative discourse by Matsunaga that paralyzes the political 
possibility of the subaltern. Without critically assessing or reflecting 
on the dominant, the marginal can only be accessed through its 
marginality: the other cannot not be the other. What is important, it 
seems to me, is not to advocate the "oppressed other" in its exclusive 
marginality, but to confront the constitutive relationship between the 
self and the other that makes the process of othering possible in the 


first place. What is needed then, is not the realization of the 
distinctiveness of Taiwanese literature and its marginalization, but an 
apprehension of colonial consciousness-that both colonizer and 
colonized are deeply implicated in the construction and destruction of 
cultures, nationalities, and identities, although within drastically 
asymmetrical power relations. 


A similar problematic in colonial self-reflection, or what I call "the 
workings of colonial guilt"-the paradoxical colonial violence inflicted 
upon the colonized at the moment when colonialism is refuted-can be 
observed in Tarumi Chie's Taiwan no nihongo bungaku [Taiwan's 
Japanese-language literature].". Unlike Matsunaga, Tarumi, as is 
evident from the title of her book, wants not so much to construct a 
literary history of Taiwan as to question the narrowly defined 
category of Japanese literature itself. For Tarumi, the very presence of 
the colonizedthe other "Japanese"-is crucial in destabilizing the 
heretofore commonsense and ontological notions of Japan and the 
Japanese. In short, the gaze directed at the other must reflect back 
onto the self. The Taiwanese writers, who were made into "Japanese" 
through kominka and its language policies, have the potential for 
"deconstructing" and "decontextualizing" the formerly taken-for- 
granted notion of "Japan." She writes, "How they [writers under 
imperialization] depicted “Japan,' how they tried to grasp and 
struggled [in that process) is not meaningless to us. Because through 
them, we're able to see an image of `Japan' that, precisely because it is 
so self-evident to us, we would otherwise not see."24 On the one hand, 
by redirecting the imperial eyes back onto the colonizer itself, Tarumi 
avoids the kind of paternalism that Matsunaga unknowingly exhibits. 
On the other hand, since the ultimate concern is to bracket and to 
suspend Japan and Japaneseness through those who were "made into" 
Japanese, Tarumi does not escape the classic anthropological bind 
where the "exchange" only benefits the self-reflecting and other- 
observing ethnographer, not the native. In this regard, the Taiwanese 
writers who were oppressed and forced into writing in the Japanese 
language, taking on an imposed identity, serve only as a vehicle, or a 
distorted mirror, for the self-deprecating and guilt-ridden excolonizers. 
To this extent, the colonized functions only as a supplement, offering a 
contorted and blemished self-image of the colonizer, but does not 
radically alter or destroy that image. In a convoluted ethnocentrism, 
the postcolonial critic cannot imagine that the colonized's entry into 
identity formation, precisely because of the workings of Japanese 
colonialism, is always already "Japanized." 


One problem with Tarumi's analysis lies in the very category that 
she uses to critique Japanese colonialism: the notion of 
"Japaneselanguage literature." Not unlike the designation of 
Francophone and Anglophone literatures to indicate writings in the 
imperial languages from the _ ex-colonies, '"Japanese-language 
literature" here is intended to subvert the self-evident notion of 
"Japanese literature." By inserting the word language between 
"Japanese" and "literature," she fissures the "naturalized" 
connectedness of "Japanese literature," thus opening up a space in 
which to interrogate the colonial violence that coerced the colonized 
into writing in the colonial language. For Tarumi, the Japanese 
language, as an instrument of colonialism's cultural technology, 
deprived the colonized of their inherited "native" or "national" 
language. She writes, "During the colonial period, the Taiwanese were 
designated politically as ‘Japanese.’ However, their mother tongue 
was not Japanese, and they did not manage their daily lives in 
Japanese culture. They had to deliberately learn the Japanese 
language and culture .... What interests me is not to criticize that 
irrationality, but how they struggled and compromised within that 
irrationality."25 What I want to pick up here is the discursive 
construct of a colonized or eth- nicized identity with the persistent 
colonial self/other in the context of colonial language or, more 
specifically, in the very "claiming" of colonial language. I want to 
problematize the facility and the alacrity of the postcolonial critic's 
(such as Tarumi's) "claiming" of Japanese as a colonial language. 


Briefly, I see two basic problems in Tarutni's framing of the issues of 
linguistic colonialism solely from the position of the colonized (how 
they "struggled and compromised"). First of all, in focusing on the 
plight of the colonized's mediated relationship to the colonial 
language, the problem of colonial language becomes a problem only 
of the colonized, and displaces, if not exonerates, the colonizer from 
the interdependent and antagonistic colonial relationship mediated 
through linguistic violence. Second, by placing the burden of linguistic 
resistance or complicity squarely on the shoulders of the colonized, it 
further reinforces the notions that confer upon certain people a 
legitimate claim to a particular language: that the colonizers are 
always "at home" with their language, while the colonized are "never 
at home." In other words, this type of analysis fails to come to terms 
with the fact that the colonial language itself is not a constant, nor an 
original of which the languages of the colonies are mere variations or 
had copies. While accentuating the plight of the Taiwanese in 


appropriating or surrendering to the Japanese language, one 
unknowingly slips into a naturalization of the colonial language itself. 
As much as the imperial language was imposed upon the colonized, 
the imperial language itself is also constantly undergoing change and 
differentiation. By ignoring the activity and historicity (in the words 
of Raymond Williams) of the colonizing language, and its 
inaccessibility even to metropolitan Japanese speakers, Tarumi's 
seemingly anticolonialist stance ends up reifying the nationalist/ 
imperialist discourse.2' 


FROM IDENTITY STRUGGLE TO COLONIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


I have thus far preliminarily described some of the problems and 
pitfalls of the discursive construction of 'T'aiwan by means of the 
metaphor of an orphan and of the intellectual desire to locate Taiwan 
in Japanese colonial discourse. The intention of my analysis is not 
simply to "deconstruct" the various arguments through a parasitic 
critique of negativity, nor is it to absolve my own intellectual and 
political position within the tenuous and conflicted colonial 
triangulation between Japan, Taiwan, and China. I am interested in 
seeing these discussions as a preamble for a larger problematic 
regarding the way "identity" has become seminal in the theorization of 
colonial and postcolonial studies. In varying degrees, all the writers 
and critics discussed above explicitly or implicitly belabor the 
question of identity, especially the conflict and the embroilment over 
identity formations, be it the cultural or ethnic category of "Taiwan" or 
the institutionalization of "Taiwanese literature." Both Kawamura and 
Matsunaga in their brief discussion of The Orphan of Asia, for 
instance, have emphasized the "struggle over identities" of colonial 
intellectuals exemplified by the protagonist, Hu Taiming. While the 
staging of identity struggles in the colonial scene remains a powerful 
and emotional means of valorizing the historical predicament of the 
colonized, it remains trapped in a politics of identity that is ultimately 
in complicity with the nationalist monologue. Because this struggle is 
more often than not framed and understood in ethnic or national 
terms, it is represented as little more than a collision between fully 
formed and mutually exclusive cultural communities. Thus any notion 
of a Taiwanese identity can only be articulated between (either 
through struggle or compromise) the self-evident and essentialized 
Chineseness and Japaneseness. As a result, identity struggle becomes 
an overly invested spectacle, a colonial tragedy if you will, that both 


satisfies the (ex)colonized's desire to melodramatize its historical 
emergence and redeems the (ex)colonizer of its colonial guilt. 


In cultural theory, the debate over identity has often bifurcated 
between essentialism and anti-essentialism, between an ontological 
preoccupation with a fixed nationality, culture, or ethnicity and a 
skeptical postmodern pragmatism that distrusts any form of 
identitarian orientation, whether strategic or pluralistic. On the one 
hand, essentialism upholds the continuity and sovereignty of a 
tradition and culture, and perceives no problem in the internal 
differentiation of that particular community. Its practitioner often 
conceals its own agenda by resorting to some hysterical political 
exigency. Recently the essentialist position has come under continuous 
attack in academic circles, although its influence in public discourse is 
still rather substantial and tenacious. On the other hand, anti- 
essentialism questions the ontological possibility of any categories of 
social existence. It views identities not as some fixed or determinable 
entities, but as an ensemble formed from the contingent interplay of 
signifiers and textuality. There are at least two problems with anti- 
essentialism. First, in its hasty refutation of all forms of essentialism, 
seeing them as mere social and cultural constructions, it is incapable 
of confronting the lingering power of specifically essentialized forms 
of power and subjugation that to a large extent still regulate and 
delegate people's social activities. Second, in its concern for 
theoretical purity, anti-essentialism fails to acknowledge the 
ideological interpel lation of essentialized categories. Deconstructive 
practice then ignores the appeal of essentialism's powerful and 
populist affirmation of those "constructs." Anti-essentialism fails to 
grasp the (ir)rationality that, despite its theoretical factitiousness, 
people live "as if" they are real and material categories. 


The essentialist/anti-essentialist debate appears to have reached a 
theoretical and political impasse. Paul Gilroy has urged intellectuals to 
"move beyond an understanding of cultural processes, ... torn between 
seeing them either as the expression of an essential, unchanging, 
sovereign racial self or as the effluent from a constituted subjectivity 
that emerges contingently from the endless play of racial 
signification."27 It is in this spirit that I propose to read The Orphan 
ofAsia, not as a struggle over preassigned and hounded identities, but 
as a specific symptom of colonialist maneuvers expressed in the 
colonized's consciousness formation, as an activity that attempts to 
come to terms with the processes of cultural mutation and restless 


(dis)continuity amid the colonial and national triangulation of Japan, 
China, and Taiwan. Consciousness in this case, following Hegel, is a 
function of knowing rather than a quality of being; identity is static 
and determined existence, whereas consciousness is becoming and 
desire. In short, consciousness is historical (not to mention spatial). 
Reading The Orphan of Asia in this light, the itinerary of the 
protagonist becomes less a metaphor of dislocated identity than a 
succession of experiences through which he becomes aware not only 
of the contradiction of a colonial society, but also of the exclusion of 
anti-imperialist nationalism. The disappointment and disillusion 
regarding metropolitan Japan and mainland China return the 
protagonist to colonial Taiwan not simply as a dejected but also as a 
self-conscious orphan who is becoming aware of the chauvinism of the 
nationalist resistance and the exasperation of the colonial situation. As 
Hu Taiming plunges "into the muddy stream," a flow of contempt and 
pity, he also recognizes that turbulence and intermixing as part of his 
being-inthe-world. The politics of consciousness is thus capable of 
overcoming the identitarian relationship to roots and rootedness, and 
can narrativize identity formation as a historical process of movement 
and mediation that, as The Orphan of Asia intimates, is more 
appropriately approached via the homophone "routes." 


One of the ways to escape the determinism of "identity struggles" 
within the colonized subject is to attend to the contingent processes of 
consciousness formation that, in the final analysis, reveal not an 
ontological limit of a personal sort, but an opening to a larger 
historical tendency of conflicts and struggles. In the case of The 
Orphan of Asia, we have the revelation of the relations (and of the 
differentiation) of an emergent Taiwanese consciousness to colonial 
Japan and nationalist China, and the realization of the limits of both 
colonialist interpellation and nationalist representation at a particular 
historical juncture. Here we trace the itinerary and map the 
displacement of consciousness in formation-a consciousness that is 
delimited and enabled by the forces of history, and is embedded in 


geography. 
SPATIALIZING MOVEMENTS 


A recurring theme in The Orphan of Asia is that of movement. A 
glance at the contents of the novel reveals a number of subheadings 
that involve metaphors of displacement and travel:28 "Into the Muddy 
Stream," "Going Beyond the Billows," "Abroad in Japan," "Returning 


Home Again," "Confusion and Wondering," "Exile from Place to Place," 
"The Call of the Mainland," "Escape," "Gloomy Homeland," "Forced 
Expedition," and so on. Each metaphor of movement includes 
referentially not only a sentiment of displacement, dislocation, and 
marginality, but also a concept of placement, location, and position. 
The movements between Taiwan, Japan, and China are imbued with a 
sense of deep alienation, despair, uncertainty, and the loss of a sense 
of grounding. While most commentaries on The Orphan of Asia have 
emphasized the movement of the protagonist and regarded the spatial 
triangulation between Taiwan, Japan, and China as mere background, 
I want to argue for a spatialization of these historically determined 
itineraries. As I suggested in chap ter 2, rather than merely a 
convenient geographical backdrop, the spatial triangulation (China- 
japan-Taiwan) is crucial in mapping out the irrepressible 
contradictions inherent in both colonialist and nationalist regimes of 
power. The point, however, is not to assert the primacy of space over 
time, of geography over history. It is to insist on the historical 
narrative that is at the same time informed by the importance of space 
and place. 


One way to think of consciousness as conditioned by space in The 
Orphan of Asia is to ask the obvious question: What compels the 
protagonist to move along the triangulation in the first place? Or 
rather, why does the novel take the form of movements between 
places to accentuate and to reflect the plight of the protagonist? I 
want to suggest that it is the irrepressible social and historical 
contradiction embodied and inscribed in "Taiwan," "Japan," and 
"China" as both real and imagined places and Tai-ming's gradual 
realization of this contradiction that forced him to set off on the 
journey in the first place. His despondent and disillusioned traversal in 
turn underscores the very contradiction of these places. To speak of 
places in such a way is to suggest that places are artfully lived spaces, 
both physical and discursive, material and metaphorical, geographical 
and ideological, real and imagined. Locations are not only populated 
with people, buildings, and landscapes; they are also invested with 
feelings, sentiments, and emotions. Tai-ming comes to perceive the 
incommensurability in each locale in terms of the similar 
schematization of contradictions within colonialism (between 
assimilation and discrimination), modernization (between 
metropolitan center and colonial periphery), and nationalism 
(between the imaginary and the real). Tai-ming's displacement 
therefore represents a symbolic resolution of each of the antagonisms 


that he encounters in each location. The temporary resolution of each 
merely provokes, or leads to, another contradiction and its translation 
to a fresh terrain. 


The contradiction in colonial Taiwan is represented by the kind of 
"assimilatory discrimination," or "discriminatory equality," that we 
have seen in the discussion of the Japanese colonial policies of doka 
and kominka in chapter 3. Like most educated Taiwanese with little 
prospect for career advancement and professionalization under the 
unequal colonial educational system, Tai-ming, along with most of his 
fellow graduates from "normal high school" (kokugo gakko), takes a 
teaching job in the "common school" near his hometown.29 Arriving 
at his post, Taiming is immediately informed by other Taiwanese 
teachers of the unequal treatment of Japanese and Taiwanese 
teachers. Contrary to the official slogan of "Japan and Taiwan as one" 
(nittai icbinyo), the gap in salary, rampant favoritism, and Japanese 
arrogance are just some of the complaints that are being whispered 
among the Taiwanese teachers. Tai-ming, however, finds these 
accusations and grievances "childish" and "petty." Tai-ming then finds 
himself increasingly attracted to his Japanese colleague Hisako. For 
Tai-ming, Hisako represents an "ideal woman," almost an "idol." But as 
Tai-ming begins to contemplate the (im)possible relationship with 
Hisako, he is struck by the "unbridgeable distance between them as 
long as she is Japanese and he is Taiwanese" (45). As Tai-ming 
agonizes over this improbable relationship, the colonial situation 
relentlessly confronts him with episodes of social inequality and 
Japanese superiority that he no longer can ignore: Hisako's casual but 
degrading remarks on Taiwanese culture, the physical abuse of 
Taiwanese children, the accusation of native teachers for inculcating 
bad accents in Japanese, and the hierarchical placement of Japanese 
teachers' name tags before those of Taiwanese teachers. 


Unable to confront or to ignore these antagonisms, Tai-ming decides 
to confess his love to Hisako upon hearing that she is ready for a 
transfer. Tai-ming tentatively and hopefully expresses his feelings for 
Hisako, but she rejects him. She tells him, "I am very glad. But it is 
impossible. Because you and I are different" (71). The difference is 
none other than the difference between the Japanese and the 
Taiwanese. Tai-ming's personal failure to consummate a relationship is 
clearly symptomatic of, and conditioned by, the larger contradiction 
in colonial Taiwan. Despite the colonial ideal of "Japan and Taiwan as 
one," social relations are coordinated and perpetuated by persistent 
"difference" between the col onizer and the colonized. It is as if to 


escape this irreducible contradiction that Tai-ming embarks for Japan. 


If Hisako has represented an ideal Japan in Taiwan's colonial 
reality, the physical Japan that Tai-ming arrives in was also close to 
perfection. The bustling streets, endless lines of automobiles, trains, 
and people in Tokyo were a striking contrast to the almost lethargic 
and comparatively gloomy countryside of Taiwan. Upon visiting 
Kyoto, Wu expresses Taiming's fondness for Japan in the following 
words: 


There [Kyoto], everything from the people to the streets to nature 
is calm and graceful. One can sense its long history and the 
elegant culture nurtured in time. Everybody I came across was 
kind and friendly. It made me feel good. From the waiter at the 
restaurant, the maidservant of the inn, the bus assistant, to the 
saleswomen at the department store, everyone appeared to he 
well educated and cultured.... A beautiful country and wonderful 
people! (78) 


Furthermore, in Tokyo the derogatory term used by the Japanese to 
address the Taiwanese (ria, meaning, "Hey, you!") in colonial Taiwan 
is nowhere to be heard. Tai-ming felt that everybody was kind and 
generous. He settles into a guesthouse and immerses himself in his 
studies to apply to a technical school. Despite the elements of 
modernity and manners of civility in the city, the contradiction of the 
colony invariably extends to Japan and distracts Tai-ming. Unlike the 
Japanese people that he comes into contact with, his fellow Taiwanese 
students constantly remind "I'ai-ming of the difference and inequality 
inherent in the colonial system. An old friend tells him that, 
regardless, "Taiwan is the countryside linakal" and Tai-ming's 
hackneyed thoughts are "unwarranted" in Japan. A politicized student 
group debates the pretense of educational equality for both the 
Japanese and the Taiwanese, and the expropriation of the Taiwanese 
sugar industry for the benefit of Japanese capital. While not 
specifically presented in the novel, what is intimated here is that 
Japan's modernity is neither autonomous nor selfgenerated. The 
metropolitan grandeur that impressed Tai-ming is intimately related 
to the exploitation of the colonized peoples. In fact, Japan's entry into 
modernity is conditioned by its developing into an imperialist power. 


What bothers Tai-ming the most, however, is not the unequal 
economic relations, but the overwhelming marginalization and 


disavowal of "Taiwanese" identity in the Japanese metropolis. Upon 
arriving in Japan, he was advised by other Taiwanese not to divulge 
his colonial identity, but to "pass" as Japanese from Kyushu. When 
Tai-ming was actually introduced as someone from the southern city 
of Fukuoka, "feeling embarrassed and humiliated, his boiling blood 
rose to his cheeks" (80). Furthermore, at a lecture sponsored by 
Chinese students from the mainland, Tai-ming insistently introduced 
himself as coming from Taiwan. Immediately the once affectionate 
group turned suspicious, with murmurs of "A Taiwanese!" and "He 
might be a spy!" Not aware of persistent discrimination against the 
Taiwanese in metropolitan Japan, and not knowing of the Japanese 
deployment of Taiwanese in southern China, Tai-ming was left alone, 
feeling not angry, but empty and desolate. Thus, rather than a place 
free of conflicts, "Japan" becomes an extension of "Taiwan" that, 
despite its surface tolerance and sophistication, internalizes all the 
social and racial contradictions of the colony. 


From the very beginning of the novel, Wu Cho-liu already hints at 
Tai-ming's fate of solitude even at a young age: "Tai-ming was a 
purposeless raft drifting between the two currents of the times" (29). 
Here "the two currents of the times" refers not to Japanese colonial 
rule and Taiwanese anticolonial sentiment, but to Japanese colonial 
rule and the classical Chinese worldview represented by Tai-ming's 
grandfather. The phrase also reveals the tension between two 
opposing social orders that characterized the early periods of Japanese 
colonial rule: the residual classicist worldview associated with China 
and the emerging colonial modernity associated with Japan. Wu Cho- 
liu describes Tai-ming's grandfather: "Although the old man has 
regarded Western culture with a kind of astonishment, he did not 
accede to it wholeheartedly. Not to mention that he thought of 
Japanese culture as only an Asian version of it. The old man's mind is 
filled with yearning for the splendid, ancient Chinese culture. The I 
listory of the Spring and Autumn, the teachings of Confucius and 
Mencius, the prose of Han and Tang, and the Li Philosophy of the 
Sung and the Ming" (24). For the grandfather, it is not the physicality 
or the reality of twentieth-century China, but the temporally 
suspended culturalist China and its unmediated association with 
Taiwan that are threatened by Japanese colonialism. It is this residual 
class relation and imaginary association with China that Tai-ming 
internalizes until he sets foot on the Chinese soil, seeking temporary 
relief from the stifling and oppressive reality of colonial Taiwan. 


The China that confronted Tai-ming was a semicolonized, warridden 


"sick man of Asia." Unlike Japan, as represented by Tokyo and Kyoto 
with their cosmopolitanism and refinement, or the China of the 
imperial past, the present-day Chinese city of Shanghai is chaotic and 
destitute. Shanghai is "composed of a disorderedly order where things 
Euro-American, Chinese, and Japanese coexist tentatively." It is a 
treaty port where Tai-ming was greeted by "arrogant Westerners with 
pipes in mouths, cunning Japanese who do not know the dreams of Li 
Po (the Chinese poet), Chinese women infected with westernization, 
beggars, and the walking sick" (133). It was a "gigantic monster" 
(134). In the city of Nanjin Tai-ming had hoped for a decent 
livelihood. But with mounting Japanese aggression in china in the late 
1930s, he was accused of being a spy for the Japanese and 
subsequently jailed until his final escape and return to Taiwan. The 
contradiction here is not only between an imaginary China that Tai- 
ming had inherited from his grandfather and the real China that he 
has personally experienced. It is also the contradiction of a Chinese 
nationalism in which Taiwan, despite its putative organic relationship 
to China, is denied that relationality because of Japan's colonial 
intervention. The spatialization of the protagonist's movements 
through "Taiwan," "Japan" and "China" enables us to better understand 
the interrelated and intersecting contradictions that conditioned and 
made possible Tai-ming's indelible strife and irrepressible despair. It 
also represents the impossibility of navigating through or negotiating 
the three axes of imperialism, colonialism, and nationalism. 


HISTORICIZING SPACES 


Apart from examining the pivotal intersection of colonial, imperial, 
and national spaces, I want also to interpret The Orphan ofAsia in the 
context provided by historical considerations of Taiwanese colonial 
intellectuals' relationship to mainland China. I want to suggest that 
Japanese imperialism, Chinese nationalism, and the internal dynamics 
of colonial Taiwanese society all contributed to the development of 
distinctive forms of political action for colonial intellectuals as they 
oscillated between two primary tendencies or options. The first 
involves establishing a social movement within the delimitation of 
Japanese colonial rule, while the second sees the emancipation of 
China from multinational imperialism as the precondition for the 
emancipation of Taiwan from Japanese colonialism. In the end, The 
Orphan of Asia appears to reject both forms of political engagement. 
The journey of the protagonist allows us to see manifestations of the 


restless Taiwanese political sensibility that was forced to move to and 
fro across the seaways and crisscross the boundaries of nationalism 
and colonialism.30 


The predicament of the protagonist in The Orphan of Asia is 
dramatized within the bounds of an arena where competition and 
conflict among colonialism, imperialism, and nationalism in the 
triangulation between Taiwan, Japan, and China form the matrix for 
the development of an _ anticolonial self-consciousness. This 
spatialization of a geopolitical strategy's coming-into-being is 
embedded in, and to a large extent conditioned by, the forces and 
effects of colonial temporality. The text not only traverses space, but 
also unfolds in time, constituting a singular literary production that 
constructs an all-encompassing narrative of the development of 
colonial Taiwan (a point I will return to later on). The Orphan ofAsia 
thus becomes a "neonational allegory," to use the much maligned but 
instructive term of Fredric Jameson, which embodies the historical 
development of a proto-"imagined community." In this regard, The 
Orphan of Asia is not only an account of a colonial subject's inner 
conflict, but also a microcosm of the fifty-year rule of Japanese 
colonialism in Taiwan. It is both a historical memory of struggle, 
defeat, and complicity, and a present-day strategy for a proper 
understanding of the past. As Wu Cho-liu writes in the introduction, 
"History often repeats itself. Before history repeats itself, we need to 
investigate the true historical facts to find ways out of the fate 
concocted by the distorted history [yugamerareta rekishi] (i). 


The desire to extract from the colonizer's representation of the 
colonized some "truer" or more "genuine" historical account of the 
colonial experience has become a necessary, if not problematic, 
strategy for anticolonial and postcolonial analyses." While there are 
indeed complicated problems with the attempt to recuperate an 
assumed "pure" or "essential" form of subaltern consciousness through 
the rewriting of colonial history, I am less interested in the 
incommensurability between historical necessity (essentialism) and 
theoretical purity (antiessentialism), as I have suggested earlier. I am 
less interested in the veracity of historical accounts as to how that 
"truth" is narrated and represented; what it neglects or represses; in 
what form, and how that form and content shed light on the 
enunciation's own historical condition of possibility. Put differently, 
what I am interested in analyzing via The Orphan of Asia is the 
historical character both of the colonial realities that the text narrates 
and of the concepts the text constructs to explain them. 


As I have suggested, most critics (both Japanese and Chinese/ 
Taiwanese) have emphasized the internal struggle of the protagonist 
in The Orphan of Asia, whether that struggle is constituted by the 
irreconcilable identities or by his life-long political immobility. As a 
consequence, much like locations, the historical events serve only as 
an external, chronological backdrop against which the protagonist's 
inner struggle are played out. The historical dimension, despite its 
ubiquity, is read simply as an unfolding of historical facts rather than 
a transformative process that circumscribes and conditions the mental 
reflexivity of a colonial subject. I want to suggest here that Wu Cho-liu 
and his version of colonial history reflect the precise historical 
moment when all the irrepressible contradictions of colonial society 
erupt to the extent that any equivocal identification or relation to 
metropolitan Japan or nationalist China is no longer possible. This is 
not to suggest, however, that The Orphan of Asia merely reflects 
colonial reality in a static and unmediated manner. In the midst of the 
Second World War and a rapidly disintegrating colonial order, a 
utopic vision of a national and anticolonial resistance was no longer 
accessible to the Taiwanese colonial subject. The only political 
fulfillment and ideological appeasement was the internalization and 
displacement of contradictions into inner conflict and agony for the 
intellectual class. The realization of an orphaned Taiwanese 
consciousness is thus not simply the identification or affirmation of a 
historical agent based on some determinate logic of colonial struggle. 
It is also a process of differentiation and negation that constitutes the 
necessary dramatization to suspend or cope with, for an instant, the 
trauma of that particular historical moment. From this perspective, 
the tragedy of The Orphan of Asia becomes not merely a 
documentation of the changes in colonial social life and its 
corresponding forms of thought. It is first and foremost an event that 
can be shown to have a precise ideological function at a unique 
moment in history. 


FROM MULTIPLICITY TO SINGULARITY: NARRATING COLONIAL 
VIOLENCE 


If The Orphan of Asia depicts the coming into being of a Taiwanese 
consciousness through a process of differentiation and default (the 
rejection of both colonial and continental identification), it also 
narrates the historical itinerary of colonial modes of production in 
which systematic variation and heterogeneity are transformed into 
standardization and singularity." Put differently, what Wu Cho-liu 


chronicles is the transition from the contradictory structural 
coexistence of several modes of production in tension with one 
another to an intensified and coerced suppression of differences made 
necessary by the Japanese war effortin short, a historical unfolding 
from colonial gradualism in the early years to declamatory 
assimilationism beginning around the 1920s and finally to intensified 
imperialization after 1937. 


The Orphan of Asia reflects precisely the processes by which 
historically variable and fundamental modes of economic and cultural 
production become suppressed by an unyielding and systematic 
eradication of differences in mobilizing colonial Taiwan for Japan's 
war effort. This transformation is evident in the depictions of the 
events surrounding two New Year celebrations that appear at the 
beginning and the end of the novel. The first depiction of New Year 
takes place around 1glo, when Tai-ming is approximately ten years 
old: 


New Year's has finally arrived. From the twenty-fifth day of the 
twelfth month to the fifth day of the first month of the lunar 
calendar is referred to as "the arrival of the Year," and foul 
language is prohibited. It is believed that if one is spoken ill of, 
one will suffer from misfortune. In Tai-ming's household, every 
New Year's eve, a pig is sacrificed to worship the God of Heaven. 
That day, an altar is set up in the middle of the courtyard, with 
confectionery, fruits, five spices, rice wine, and worship money 
on the top rack; chicken and various meats on the lower rack; and 
pigs and goats on the sides for offerings. The entire family is to 
worship the God of Heaven at the courtyard from around four in 
the afternoon. Furthermore, grandfather Hu and his son, putting 
on their formal gowns, perform the "three offering bows" to the 
God of Heaven, the Kuan-in, the Kuanti, the Ma-tzu, and other 
deities; pray for the prosperity of the family, and give thanks for 
the passing of a peaceful year. On New Year's day from the early 
dawn hours, firecrackers can be heard everywhere from people's 
offerings to their ancestors and deities. Forgetting about work, 
the men enjoy a little gambling, the women either return to their 
old homes or offer incense in the temples, all are relaxed and 
having a good time. This continues until around the fifteenth day. 
Although the red couplets on the door and the spirited sound of 
the firecrackers are as usual, they stir up an auspicious mood for 
the New Year. (2 1) 


What I want to highlight from the lengthy passage cited above is the 
persistence of precolonial social relations and cultural practices that, 
despite colonial forces, allow the colonized to maintain some sense of 
relationship and connectedness with the past. The "family" that is 
evoked here is not the individualized, nuclear formation that evolved 
under Japanese industrial capitalism, but a representative unit of an 
extended clan that is typical of the small land-owning class. As the 
novel unfolds, we observe the gradual disintegration of this familial 
relation through its own internal logic-the generational parceling out 
of the family estates-and the external pressure to "privatize" communal 
holdings. 


The festivities surrounding the New Year also reveal the tension 
between two opposing social orders that characterizes the early 
periods of Japanese colonial rule: the residual classicist worldview 
associated with China and the emergent colonial modernity associated 
with Japan. This "going and coming" of the times is depicted through 
the visits of two characters during the New Year's festivities: the old 
and haggard scholar, Peng, and the young and spirited cousin, Chih- 
da. Scholar Peng, a teacher of classical Chinese, clearly represents a 
man out of step with the changing times. As the colonial government 
sets out to implement a "universal" educational system and to abolish 
private tutorials in classical Chinese, Scholar Peng is driven to the 
fringes of the colonial society, teaching a few students near the 
aboriginal territory. Scholar Peng "resists" colonial modernity by 
insisting on the autonomy of the past and its associated grandeur. He 
composes the following spring couplets for the New Year's celebration: 
"The grand tree does not moisten with new rain dew, Yun-ti [Scholar 
Peng's tutor] still upholds the family custom." 


The culturalism expressed by Scholar Peng (and the grandfather, as 
noted earlier) is ultimately a defensive mechanism. It is a denial and a 
repression that itself finally reconfirms the threat of Japanese colonial 
modernity. It is also a culturalism that should he understood not in 
terms of personal preferences but as class privilege. The interest of this 
gentrified class at the periphery of the Chinese sphere of influence lies 
not only in the extraction of surplus values from the peasantry, but 
also in its highly idealized and symbolic relationship to the mainland. 
In sharp contrast to the classicism of Scholar Peng and the 
Grandfather, Taiming's cousin Chih-da's opportunism and 
commericalism signal the arrival of colonial modernity. An assistant to 
the colonial police who knows Japanese, Chih-da is both feared and 
respected, although privately scorned, by the townspeople. In contrast 


to the ideals and symbols of the past, Chih-da's modernity is 
embellished by commodities from metropolitan Japan: the fan, the 
cigarettes, the soap, the white handkerchief, and the cologne that 
gives out a "Japanese scent," a "cultural scent" (bunka no nioi). It is 
the coexistence of and contrast between concepts and commodities, 
between idealization and materiality, between symbolic China and 
colonialist Japan that eventually shape the thoughts and create the 
conflicts within Tai-ming. 


In the midst of the Second World War, with "Taiwan mobilized for 
Japan's war effort, militarization and prohibition have eradicated 
completely what was already the precarious coexistence of different 
social relations and worldviews. Wu Cho-liu writes toward the end of 
the novel of a new "New Year" (luring mobilization: 


A year during war is equivalent to a hundred years in peacetime. 
With violent tempo and pressure unseen in peacetime, everything 
is about to be changed. The customs and habits rooted in the 
history and tradition of the Taiwanese people are no exceptions. 
First, the festival at the I-min temple has changed. Every year in 
the middle of the seventh month, residents from all fourteen 
villages gather and make offerings of a thousand or so pigs. The 
festival that had enthused tens of thousand of people did not even 
stage a Taiwanese drama. It seems like the fire has burnt out of it. 
Furthermore, the lunar calendar has given way to the solar 
calendar, and Tai-ming's family, as if to keep step with the others, 
welcomed the New Year according to the solar calendar suitable 
to the time of an islandwide emergency. It was a New Year's 
celebration in form only, without emotions and feelings. Feeling 
something is missing, and with the coming of the lunar New Year, 
(Tai-ming's] mother A-cha secretly and regretfully prepared sweet 
rice and worshipped the ancestors and Ma-tzu again." 


The call for a "total mobilization of national spirit" (kokumin seishin 
sodoin) meant that Shinto altars displaced ancestral and indigenous 
worship; Japanese-style houses usurped local architecture; Japanese 
surnames replaced Chinese names; "national attire" (kokuminfuku) 
substituted for Chinese- and Taiwanese-style clothing. It is this 
attempt at a totalizing "Japanization" and its concomitant eradication 
of differences within the colony that intensified the exasperation of 
the colonial subjects. Wu writes, "Under the current regime of an all- 
out war, an individual's power is as good as null. Regardless of one's 


like or dislike, all are fated to be drawn into the whirlpool of war 
under the ultimate command of the colonial state" (213). Unlike 
earlier periods of colonial rule, where the precarious relationships 
among cultural variables were allowed to coexist, colonialism during 
the war became both dominant and coercive in its insistence on 
singularity and identity. In this respect Wu Cho-liu effectively 
reconstructs the history of colonial Taiwan not simply as stages of 
transition from indigenous socioeconomic formations to industrial 
capitalism, but as the transformation of the internal dynamic relations 
involved in that process as well. The emergence of an orphaned 
Taiwanese consciousness could only be historically apprehended in 
relation to the residual idealization of China and the dominant 
Japanese colonial reality. The protagonist's class affiliation-descendant 
of a land-owning gentry class-is thus crucial in staging the drama of 
inner conflict and paralysis, an option not available to the peasantry 
and the increasing proletariat. Reading from this perspective, The 
Orphan of Asia not only represents an internalized struggle over 
identities within a single colonial subject, but also embodies the full 
fledged structural contradiction of different but related historical 
events particular to the "Taiwanese colonial society. The newness and 
thus the viciousness of kominka, with its insistence on the cultural and 
material transformation of colonial peoples into imperial subjects, lies 
in its annihilation of cultural differences and the erasure of historical 
contingencies. 


Tai-ming's emotional strife and political impotence are therefore 
opened up to a larger historical understanding in which the 
synchronic tension, differentiation, and competition among the 
dominant Japanese colonial presence, the residual Chinese imaginary, 
and the emergent Taiwanese consciousness are narrated and enacted. 
Finally, the process of colonial identity formation presented in The 
Orphan ofAsia is instructive in conceptualizing a radical consciousness 
that insists on the contradiction and multiplicity of identity formation 
and refuses a finalized and holistic affirmation of "Japaneseness," 
"Chineseness," or "Taiwaneseness." With heightened tension and 
increased mobilization at the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
dominant discourses of both colonial oppression and Chinese 
nationalist resistance, in their ideologically different but structurally 
similar compulsions, had insisted on prescribing and solidifying 
exclusive identities to serve their respective political means. Hence, in 
Japanese colonial discourse, the contradiction between "naichOn" 
(people from Japan proper) and "hondojin" (island people), between 


"nihonjin" (Japanese) and "taiwanjin" (Taiwanese), is dissolved by an 
all-encompassing identification as "k6min." Similarly, the contrast 
between "tairiku" (the continent) and "taiwan," between national 
subjects and colonial subjects, is suppressed in favor of "sogoku" 
(father/motherland) and "chigokujin" (Chinese) respectively. The 
ambivalent ending of The Orphan of Asia, in which Tai-ming is 
"rumored" to have left for China after his mental breakdown, indicates 
not a rejection of all identities or a sublation into Chinese identity; 
rather, it signifies the equivocal and historical affiliation with and 
disassociation from China effected by Japanese colonialism. The 
oppressiveness ofJapanese colonialism and colonial modernity in 
general arises precisely from the eradication of that ambivalence of 
identity formation. The destructiveness of colonialism lies not so much 
in its having brought about an identity struggle within the psychic 
reflexivity of the colonial subject. Rather, colonialism has framed the 
identity struggle (a false choice between "Japanese" or "Taiwanese," 
between "Chinese" and "Taiwanese") as the only means to enact and to 
cope with the trauma of disfiguration and disorientation. What I call 
"radical consciousness" is the dialectic strife attending the realization 
of the colonized's presence without essence in the larger matrix of 
colonial modernity. It underscores the contingency of colonial identity 
formation. Identities that consist of a de-centered flux of subject 
positions are highly dependent upon discourse, social structure, 
repetition, memory, and affective investment to maintain a sense of 
coherence in a world of constant change. The struggle for a radical 
consciousness is the struggle to occupy a space of hopea liminal space, 
an intimation of the antistructure, of what lives in the in-between 
zone of the personal and the historical-in which one can work toward 
a praxis of redemption. 
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LITERATURE ASIAN STUOIES HISTORY 


N 1895, Japan acquired Taiwan as its first formal colony after a resounding vic- 

tory in the Sino-Japanese war. For the next fifty years, Japanese rule devastated 

and transformed the entire socioeconomic and political fabric of Taiwanese 
society. In Becoming “Japanese,” Leo Ching examines the formation of Taiwanese 
political and cultural identities under the dominant Japanese colonial discourse 
of assimilation (déka) and imperialization (kéminka) from the early 19208 to the 
end of the Japanese Empire in 1945. 

Becoming “Japanese” analyzes the ways in which the Taiwanese struggled, nego- 
tiated, and colldborated with Japanese colonialism during the cultural practices of 
assimilation and imperialization. It chronicles a historiography of colonial iden- 
tity formations that delineates the shift from a collective and heterogeneous polit- 
ical horizon to a personal and inner struggle of becoming “Japanese.” 

Successfully bridging history and literary studies, this bold and imaginative 
book rethinks the history of Japanese rule in Taiwan by radically expanding its 
approach to colonial discourses. Showing the ways that Taiwanese identities were 
produced in the interstices of nationalist China, imperialist Japan, and colonial 
Taiwan, Ching transcends the national boundaries that all too often enclose our 
studies of colonial discourses. His deft analysis and movement from the colonial 
politics of nationalism to postcolonial identity politics in Taiwan change the way 
we look at both. 


* Becoming ‘Japanese’ takes the discussion of colonialism beyond the common trope 
of oppressor/victim. Ching returns history —the processes of cultural coproduc- 
tion—and a keen awareness of the complexity of individual decisions to our 
understanding of Japan's colonial past in Taiwan.” STEFAN TANAKA, author of 
Japan's Orient: Rendering Pasts into History 


“There are few, if any, scholars in the United States writing as knowledgeably 
about cultural production under Japanese colonialism as Leo Ching. Working 
across Japanese, Chinese, and English, Becoming ‘Japanese’ discloses how the 
instance of a non-western colonialism becomes a remarkable optic for locating 
the way that ethnonational identities are formed outside the binary presumptions 
of a colonialism imagined to belong exclusively to the “West.” MARILYN IVY. 
author of Discourses of the Vanishing: Modernity, Phantasm, Japan 

LEO T S CHING is Assistant Professor of Japanese in the Department of Asian 
and African Languages and Literature at Duke University. 
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